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THE 


LITERARY MAGNET. 


PARTIES OF PLEASURE. 


“| LIKE to go a journey,” says a popular writer, in his amusing 
essays, “‘ but I like to go alone.”’ I used to think this a very anti- 
social feeling, but I have since read my recantation. Not that I ama 
whit less gregarious than heretofore—but I have learned, that one plea- 
sure at a time is as much as I can enjoy; and when I have my friends 
with me, I can do without green fields, and ‘‘ wice wersy,” as Mr. Lis- 
ton says. Moreover, to enjoy a thing, however pleasant, en masse, 
requires a community of tastes and feelings rarely met with in two per- 
sons,-—-never in half a dozen. From these premises I would infer, that 
parties of pleasure so invariably turn out the reverse, that I cannot 
imagine why they are called so, unless on the principle of duces a non 
lucendo. Happening one day last summer, to be in company with two or 
three friends, at the house of a relation, some one of the party spoke of a 
very pleasant village, about ten miles from town, where he or she (I forget 
which) had once passed a few days. ‘‘ How delightful a little excursion 
would be this fine weather—charming--suppose we all go? just the pre- 
sent party—where could we find one more agreeable ?” It was voted nem 
con we could not : each considering himself a leaven of fascination, more 
than sufficient for the dough of the others. Only one gentleman hung fire 
(I suspect he had been a sufferer before), and pleaded business; but his 
wife voted on the other side—and the ladies unanimously declared the 
party would be incomplete without him. There was no resisting such 
an argument, so he yielded, against his judgment, to female influence, as 
many a wise man has done before him. We were to set off by six o’clock 
in the morning; I, like a novice, was punctual to the hour. My friend 
R, being a married man, was better versed in the ways of ladies, 
and did not make his appearance until eight, a full hour too soon. At 
last, down came my aunt and my two cousins, as gay as peacocks. 
There was an ugly black cloud gathering in the horizon, and R. advised 
umbrellas—I sided with the prudentials ;_ but all the ladies maintained, 
that the day was “‘ heavenly,” that there was ‘ no chance of rain,” and 


that “‘ umbrellas were such a bore ;” so the “ ayes ” were left greatly in 
It had been settled, that we were not to breakfast till 


, a bad arrangement, by-the-bye; an empty stomach is 
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the minority. 
we got to C 
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9 PARTIES OF PLEASURE. 


~~ 


an ill beginning to a day’s pleasure—no temper will stand it. My own, 
I know, is angelic—yet before I reached C , I was confoundedly 
sulky ; and [ was not alone in this. Eating and drinking, however, is 
always a popular thing, and productive of good humour. The company, 
which had gradually become more and more silent, now began to talk 
all at once, and various were the raptures on the subject of the day, the 
prospect, the drive, the sun ; and even the cream and the new-laid eggs, 
came in for their share of praise. After breakfast, we agreed to goa 
ruralising in the fields, and green lanes; but R., who was corpulent, 
preferred driving his gig slowly ; and lest his wife should be ‘ knocked 
up” the rest of the week, he insisted that she should accompany him. 
Nothing should ever be insisted on in a party of pleasure, it interferes 
with the exercise of free will, so essential to enjoyment of any kind; 
even to do a man good against his will, breeds contention: but this is a 
degression ; revenons a nos montons, as the French say. The sun now 
began to be intolerably powerful, seemingly in revenge for a previous 
complaint, that it was rather cool for the time of year. There was a 
superb wood about half a mile off, and beyond, “a deep valley, watered 
by a brook, breathing the very spirit of coolness and repose,” as we 
were assured by a young man of our party; ‘‘ a sweet poet,” as I was 
told by the young lady on my arm. By the time we had got over half 
a dozen fields, two of them newly ploughed, it was discovered that we 
were proceeding due east, whereas the wood lay to the west. After 
divers grumblings, and reproachful ‘‘ I told you sos,” we were compelled 
to retrace our steps. The wood, instead of being only half a mile off, was 
two whole miles, and so thick with underwood, that nothing was heard but 
lamentations over torn flounces, and veils—faces and hands scratched 
by the briers—broken parasols—and bonnets bent out of all shape, from 
a losing contest with the boughs. At length, by dint of pulling, push- 
ing, squeezing, dragging, and screaming, we got through the wood, 
and sat down upon a bank to rest ourselves; but one lady did not like 
sitting on the grass, because it might be damp, another was afraid of 
the frogs, and another of snakes-—Ladies’ complaints cannot be disre- 
garded. The poet and I, therefore, went on a voyage of adven- 
ture, and discovered the trunk of a felled tree, which accommodated 
the elder ladies; and J, and the fair creature [ had the honour 
of escorting, strolled some distance to a village church-yard, where 
[ assisted her to copy epitaphs into her pocket album, and mended 
her pencil, that she might sketch the church and the surround- 
ing landscape. A very pretty drawing it was, only that by a little error 
in perspective, the trees in the back-ground seemed to be growing out of 
the belfry. When the ladies were rested, it was time to return to the 
inn to dinner ; but then there was the abominable wood to repass ; heavy 
were the complaints ; and many the vows, ‘ never while they breathed, 
to come into a wood again ;” and bitter were the reproaches lavished on 
the unlucky poet, whose misrepresentations had drawn the party into 
such ascrape. At last, when we arrived at the inn, so much time had 
been lost by the way, that we found the dinner spoiled. This was the 
worst grievance of all, though every one had some particular grievance 
of his own to relate besides,—-and Mr. and Mrs. R. had suffered more 
than anybody. The lady had lost her parasol and her lap-dog ; the 

















PARTIES OF PLEASURE. 3 
gentleman his hat, his whip, his time, his money, aud his temper. How 
the deuce they contrived to get into such a pickle, I never could make 
out. The gentleman who had undertaken our financial arrangements, 
managed the matter by disputing every article in the bill, scolding the 
landlord, and kicking the waiter out of the room; for which pastime, 
he was indicted for an assault at the quarter sessions, and had to pay 
nineteen pounds, some odd shillings, damages and costs: he had parti- 
cularly boasted of knowing how to deal with ‘‘these sort of people,’ 
and this was a proof of it. From the time we set out, there was but 
one point on which we cordially agreed,—and that was, to order the car- 
riages and go home as fast as possible. The gig had been disabled, and 
the landlord did not keep post horses, so that, in addition to our former 
loading of six insides to a barouche, we were to accommodate Mr. R. 
and his wife. Seven grown persons in one carriage, and two on the 
box! and this on a warm July evening! To crown the whole, it 
began to rain torrents, we had no umbrellas, and the postillion was 
drunk! In defiance of all we could say, he set off, loaded as the car- 
riage was, at the rate of twelve miles an hour: how we escaped with 
our necks unbroken, I never could comprehend. Luckily, the horses 
were wiser than their master, and after a mile or two, they chose to 
walk, and walk they did, every other step of the way, while the rain 
continued to pour a deluge. I don’t think I ever experienced a more posi- 
tive pleasure in my life, than when I bade the whole party good night. [| 
make no rash vows, but if ever I go ona party of pleasure again, I hold 
my next of kin perfectly justifiable in taking out a statute of lunacy 
against me. Every body may not have been equally unfortunate with 
myself; and yet I put it to every one’s experience to say, whether a day 
deliberately begun with the firm intent of being happy, has not proved, 
in nine times out of ten, the most disagreeable of their lives. The 
bare suspicion of a deliberate design to raise emotion of any kind, 
raises our spleen ; and we take a surly pleasure in proving to ourselves 
and others, that we will neither be amused nor softened against our will. 
John Bull is extremely apt to resist any demand made upon his money, 


or his sympathy—but he may be cheated of both with great facility. 
C. L. 


NIGHT IN SIBERIA. 


Ir is the night,—and countless stars on high, 

Burn bright, and beautiful; and living light, 

In flaming meteors streams o’er half the sky ; 

And the broad winter moon, full, clear, and bright, 
Looks down in beauty from the brow of night, 

And spangles with more stars than heaven can boast, 
Earth’s sparkling mantle of the purest white ; 


By foot untrodden, and by wind untossed, 
A beauteous net-work weaved by old Siberia’s frost. 
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TO A DEAR LITTLE GIRL. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


Go to the fair fields where thy mother grew ; 

Go hear that river’s yet rejoicing roll ; 

And let those bright and blessed scenes imbue 
Thy happy soul. 


Go to that land deliciously that lies,— 


Brown heaths, dark woods, green vallies, glades obscure, 


Basking beneath the undisturbed skies, 
Silent and pure. 


Inyiolate yet—the insufferable throng 
Of lettered coxcombs have not broke its rest ; 
Still left to silence, solitude, and song, 

A region blest. 


Go dedicate thy heart to Nature’s love, 

For there she dwells in glory ;—thou shalt there 

Learn how her spells round the young soul are wove ; 
Her spirit share. 


I would not have thee linked unto the gauds 

Of city life, moulded to fancies vain ; 

Pining for follies which the fool applauds— 
The wise disdain. 


But be thy spirit wed unto the soul 

Of Nature’s greatness ;—to the living flow 

Of noblest thoughts, warm feelings—to the whole 
She will bestow. 


Then let the world her witcheries employ ; 

Thy love her poor enchantments will not win : 

But brightest waters, from the fount of joy, 
Shall well within. 


Then shalt thou gather wisdom, day by day, 


From stars and mountains ;—wealth from wind and wave ; 


And the fond heart which framed this guiding lay 
Bless in the grave. 















































CALLAO IN 1747. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT, 


Tut watchman stood upon the topmost tower 
Of old Calléo, and he struck the flag, 
As he was wont, at eventide ; and then, 
Had he been told ’twas to an enemy, 
He would have laughed ; for he enjoyed a joke, 
And every thing was peace. The air, the earth, 
The peopled town beneath him, and the sea 
All slumbered in the beautiful repose 
Of a clear, summer evening. But, in troth, 
There was an enemy, though there seemed none. 
And such an enemy—that, to it, the might 
Of banded armies is but as a breath. 
The watchman, gazing on the quiet sea, 
Saw it at once recoil, as in affright— 
Far off :—’twas in a moment—then, as soon— 
Upward it reared its huge and mountainous bulk, 
And with a horrid roar, it swept along 
Towards the town. He saw the people run— 
He heard one vast and agonizing cry 
Of “ Mercy !—Mercy!”— and then all was still :— 
There were no people,—neither town nor tower ; 
But a wide ocean rolling its black waves 
With nothing to resist them ;—and a boat,— 
A single boat, the only visible thing, 
Tossing beside him. He sprang into it — 
And now no longer warder in Call4o, 
Through the lone wilderness of waves he drives, 
Seeking a home ; for his, and all his race, 
Are in the bottom of the eternal flood. 


[We extract these poems from a charming volume, just published, entitled, ‘ The 
Desolation of Eyam, and other poems.’ The authors ‘William and Mary 
Howitt,’ are already favourably known to the lovers of poesy ; and this inter- 
esting little work, is every way calculated to increase their claims to public no- 
tice. It is full of poetry,—and poetry, too, of a very pure and exalted order. 
We shall devote an article next month to an examination of its merits ; mean- 
while, we subjoin a reason or two (in the shape of as many specimens of the 
work), for the faith that is in us. The book is dedicated, in some pleasing 


lines, to Bernard Barton.—Ep. L. M.] 
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ECCENTRICITIES. 


THE affectation of singularity is a mark of weakness. It is the fool 
alone who seeks distinction by differing from the rest of the world. A 
wise man avoids notice—a silly man courts it. The various modes by 
which the lack-brained majority aim at notoriety are laughable enough. 
Approbation or censure, admiration or ridicule, are alike indifferent, 
provided they gain the acme of their ambition— 


Digito monstrari, et dicier hic est ; 
The pointed finger, and ‘‘ There goes the man !” 


Fame, in the estimation of these gentry, is the chief good ; and they 
calculate (with some truth), that the means of acquiring it are of little 
importance, provided they do acquire it. It matters nothing whether it be 
achieved by gaining a victory, or eating for a wager; and they con- 
sider the shout of popular applause as valuable, and as likely to be 
gained by hopping for an hour on one leg, as by defending the cause of 
justice at the bar, or truth in the senate. Considering the preca- 
riousness of popularity, there would seem to be some justice in their 
reasoning; and certainly, it is a mighty pleasant thing, to acquire so 
cheaply, that which has cost many men the labour of their whole lives 
to achieve, at the sacrifice, besides, of health and happiness. ‘‘ The 
bubble reputation,” which has lured the soldier to the ‘‘ cannon’s mouth ;” 
which has ‘sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought,” the philo- 
sopher’s visage ; and urged the civilian to waste his vigour o’er the mid- 
night lamp, is held by the same frail tenure as the fame of him, who 
beats the champion of England at a bout of fisticuffs, or walks a 
thousand miles in a thousand hours. 

Eccentricity assumes a variety of shapes. Some affect a singularity 
in their food, and entertain a hundred whimsical antipathies. One 
abhors toasted cheese ; another sickens at the appearance of roast beef ; 
and a third faints at the sight of a lobster; a roasted goose fills a fourth 
with horror; and a fifth is ready to go into convulsions at beholding a 
rabbit. Having adopted the precaution of taking a previous dinner, such 
persons derive infinite gratification from the chagrin of their host, who 
is full of regrets, at having unfortunately provided what is so ungrate- 
ful to their palates ; and they are much amused at sitting with unsullied 
plates, eyed ever and anon with looks of sympathy, by the less singular 
majority, who are feasting around them. But the most numerous class 
of the eccentric in eating, are those who adopt strange modes of cooking 
their viands, and out-of-the-way accompaniments to the dishes of which 
they partake. Of this class are those who profess to admire boiled 
ducks with oyster sauce; roasted turbots, garnished with parsnips ; 
stewed partridges, and fricasied cauliflowers. They eat mustard and 
vinegar with plum-pudding,—sugar with peas, and pepper with custards ; 
and declare the finest dish in the world to be a boiled pig, with turnip 
sauce. 

The eccentrics in dress are a no less numerous class ; but theirs is an 
easier road to fame. They are exempt from the disagreeables occasion - 
ally experienced by their brethren of the palate, who, in eating their 
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ECCENTRICITIES. ; 


» notoriety, occasionally undergo very painful inflictions from 
The eccentrics in dress have little trouble. Some 
arrive at the satisfaction of being pointed at by reversing the seasons. 
They are furred to the throat in summer, wear Angola gloves, and 
muffatees ; and occasionally, when the weather is unusually warm, ex~ 


way t 
natural aversion. 


hibit a Bath box-coat, with a dozen capes, You shall see them in 
winter, light and airy as the gossamer, with a smart summer's Coat, 
and white waistcoat and trowsers. But their ambition for singularity 
does not blind them to the evident consequences of their imprudence. 
A snug waistcoat, and under garments of fleecy hosiery, save them from 
all these; while no one suspects the antidote which preserves them from 
catching cold. They, moreover, reverse general fashions in the minutest 
points. Are long-skirted coats the rage? their's scarcely cover the 
hips. If the contrary, they almost reach the ground. Is it the rage to 
wear large buttons ? their’s are no bigger than peas: if small, they are 
as large as crown-pieces. 

Some folks affect singularity in their hours of rising and going to 
bed, and completely reverse the order of time. There are also minor 
eccentricities, that cost little trouble: such as always looking serious, 
and never being found guilty of laughing ;—never carrying an umbrella, 
or always carrying one ;—never wearing a great-coat, and preferring a 
soaking in a shower to standing under shelter. 

Some gain a reputation for singularity, because they have never been 
known to give a direct answer, if an opinion be asked. A French 
author relates an anecdote of one of this species of humourists. A 
wager was laid, that he should be made to answer yes or no. He was 
followed to church; and just as he had arrived at the porch, he was 
accosted with—‘ You are going to the church, sir, are you not?” 
“This is the way,” was the reply. 

There is a second-hand species of eccentricity, which indeed scarcely 
deserves the name—aping the peculiarities of others. There seems to 
be a sympathy among fools. No fashion is too ridiculous,—no whim too 
absurd, to lack admirers: even the personal deformity of a great man 
18 not repulsive enough to repel imitators. I think it was William the 
Conqueror, whose portly belly led the fashion among the nobles of his 
court ; and, in compliment to his Majesty, they all appeared with ventri- 
cal protuberances. Some cunning optician, aware, no doubt, of the 
prevalence of this imitative feeling, has discovered that purple spectacles 
are good for the eye-sight ; and, accordingly, we meet some score of 
eccentrics, who parade the streets with their optics shut up in these 
new-fashioned mediums of vision. It was pleasant enough, when green 
goggles were in vogue. A cockney might walk London under the full 
conviction that he was luxuriating in green fields; but the effect of 
purple preservers, on the imagination, I am at a loss to conceive. 
Every thing must assume a sulphureous aspect, and remind the wearer 
of the infernal regions: there must be a kind of ‘‘darkness visible,” at 
noon-day ; and when one gets into the alleys of Billingsgate, he might 
suppose himself in the vales of Tartarus, and near to the river Styx. 

Some cunning elves make the public pay for their eccentricities, and 
derive a good living from setting themselves up as marks for general ob- 
servation. Martin van Butchel, with his painted horse, little round hat, 
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8 EPIGRAM, 


and long beard, extracted more money from the purse of John Bull than 
the most consummate skill and experience could have effected, uncon- 
nected with these powerful auxiliaries. Miss M‘Avoy, who saw by the 
tips of her fingers—Ann Moore, the fasting woman of Tutbury ; and the 
whole tribe of impostors, who have drawn so largely on the bank of public 
credulity, may be ranked in the same class. 

A reputation for superior wisdom is gained by a nod, a wink, a 
sagacious shake of the head—looking profound, and saying nothing. 
For sanctity—by a rigid observation of the externals of devotion. For 
patriotism—by dealing in set phrases about liberty and reform; and 
bawling loud at public dinners. For loyalty—by declaiming yehemently 
about the illustrious House of Brunswick, and our glorious Constitu- 
tion. And for charity—by the indulgence of the most selfish feeling of 
the human breast—ostentatious benevolence. 

But there are amiable eccentricities ; which exalt those who practise 
them, far above the level of the multitude, from whom they differ: 
the vindication of the absent from the aspersions of slander ; sympathy 
for neglected worth; and an active interest in promoting the welfare of 
mankind. How noble is that eccentricity which directs all its energies 
to the common good; and embraces, in its comprehensive benevolence, 
the advantage of the present generation, and of that which is to follow! 

Yet the warrior’s tomb shall be adorned with the trophies of a nation’s 
regard—the hero of battles shall be honoured with sculptured monu- 
ments, and eulogies graven on marble—and the erring statesman shall 
have his deeds blazoned forth in the language of adulation, or on enduring 
brass ; while the real benefactor of his country excites, by his death, 
but a momentary regret, and his worth lives only in the memory of the 
few, who were the personal witnesses of his virtues. Q. 


(ce ee 


DIALOGUE. 


How seldom, friend! a good, great man inherits 
Honour or wealth, with all his worth and pains ! 
It sounds like stories from the land of spirits, 
If any man obtains the good he merits, 
Or any merits that which he obtains. 


REPLY TO THE ABOVE. 


For shame, dear friend, renounce this canting strain, 

What would’st theu have a good great man obtain ? 

Place! Titles! Salary! a gilded chain, 

Or throne of corses, which his sword had slain !— 

Greatness and goodness are not means but ends / 

Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 

The good great man? Three treasures, love, and light, 
And CALM THOUGHTS regular as infant’s breath: 

And three firm friends, more sure than day and night, 


Himser, his Maker, and the AncEL Deatu & 











MORNING. 


I. 
I come, I come, when the sunbeams rise, 
When the daylight gladdens the eastern skies ; 
When the dawning awakens the earth and sea, 
And the waves are flowing in melody,— 


And the night and her shadows have passed away, 


To their starry home, o’er the blue sea’s spray. 


Il. 


Mine is the hour of the day-light’s birth, 
When beauty and gladness are o’er the earth ; 
When the bee comes forth from his honied cell, 
And the fawn awakes in the forest dell— 

And the wild-bird warbles his sweetest strain, 
As the sunbeams burst into light again! 


Iif. 


The sky-lark rises at my young hour, 
And wakens each voice in hall and bower ; 
The flowerets are shedding their sweetest smile, 
In each grove and dell in your lovely isle ; 
And each peasant’s cot, and each castle hall, 
Are glad as with sound of festival ! 

IV. 
But see, the day-god has risen on high, 
To his noonday-height, in the summer’s-sky — 
Oh, too bright and fair is that noon-lit hour, 
And I must away from each leaf and flower ; 
And rest in the depths of the ocean’s shell, 
"Neath the lone blue sea :—Farewell! Farewell! 





~~~- 


TO THOMAS HOOD, ESQ., 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ WHIMS AND ODDITIES”. 


* 


Wits may now lay aside their pens, 


Their sallies bring no good ; 
Till thou art dead they cannot hope 
To—vuRN a LIVELY Hoop. 


* From ‘Absurdities in Prose and Verse,’ By A. Crowquill. 
Cc 


F. M. 
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THE HISTORIANS OF FASHION, 


Tue French are already sufficiently vain, and it is extremely fortu- 
nate, that the tales of high life and fashion, at present so much in 
vogue, are not likely to find their way beyond the seas; for were it 
otherwise, French vanity would know no bounds. The poverty of the 
English language would be a theme of exultation, and the growing as- 
cendancy of la Grande Nation, in all that regards the elegancies of 
life, would be proudly inferred, from the general use of its language 
among the higher ranks in this country. There is not, in fact, a more 
disgusting feature of these trashy books, than the quantity of mal-a- 
propos French, with which every page is besprinkled; evincing at the 
Same time, an ignorance of the French language, and of that fashion- 
able life, whose mysteries they attempt to reveal. Those who form the 
best society, are the best educated,—and are perfectly well acquainted 
with the powers, and peculiar excellencies both of their own, and of the 
French language. But our present historians of fashion, cannot permit 
fashionables as they are termed, to open their mouths, 


But out there go, 
Quelques petits muts. 


To speak good English is a characteristic of good society: to know 
upon what occasions it is proper to substitute a French for an English 
expression, is another ; and this never ought to be done (and never is 
done by those who know both languages well), unless when some indi- 
genous French phrase, not easily translatable into English, expresses a 
thought more elegantly, or in fewer words, than can be done by our 
native tongue. In some of the recently published novels, however, this 
rule is entirely overlooked—French and English are used indifferently, 
just as it were, par hazard,—or as if there were certain English words 
prescribed in good society. If you would believe these writers of post 
octavos, no fashionable man, descending from the drawing-room to the 
dinner-table, descends by the staircase, but by the escalier ; the pretty 
expression rose-co/our, must be turned into couleur de rose ; no man of 
the world does any thing at his leisure, but, @ son loisir ; to turn ones 
back is absolutely uncouth, the dos it must be, though, to our thinking, 
back is the more elegant of the two; to say that one is smitten, is not 
a high-life expression it seems, epris is the word; the fine, old, En- 
glish word wise, is unfashionable, it must be sage. French expressions 
we know there are, for which none equally good can be substituted, such 
as sang froid, a la bonne heure, and some others ; but the indiscrim!- 
nate use of French words in the middle of English sentences, 2s ”0/, 
and never can be, the language of the educated. 














1] 


A RECOLLECTION. 


I po remember me of one short hour, 
That in the hush of noon I passed ; the time 


Was in June’s “leafy month,” when tree and flower 


Are clad in all the pride of beauty’s prime ; 
The sun was high in heaven—yet not a ray 
Through the thick foliage of the branches shone ; 
But all without, was bright, and fair, and gay : 
Green spots of beauty ’neath the sunshine lay ; 
And where the trees stood lighter, or alone, 
It was most sweet to see the checquered shade, 
The sun-beams falling ’mong the foliage, made— 
To mark the graceful bending of the trees, 
And stirless leaves; for, not the lightest breeze 
Came in the air; save only what might bring 
The perfume of the sweet flowers blossoming : 
And there the sweetly-scented jessamine, 
Mingling its white coronal with the deep green ; 
And nodding hyacinth, and gay woodbine— 
That, twining round grey trunks, did gently lean 
Its youthful blossoms on them ; and the rose 
From the deep damask red (deepest that blows), 
To maiden blush—or rose of sweet Provence, 
All flung their odours on the listening sense ; 


While thousand birds poured from their little throats 


The sweetest melody of summer notes. 
Oh! all and each of these commingling, sent 
Deep to my soul, a secret ravishment. 


-_- ~~ - 


EPIGRAM. 


BY S. T. COLERIDGE. 


CuaRLes, grave or merry, at no lie would stick, 
And taught at length his memory the same trick ; 
Believing thus what he so oft repeats, 


He’s brought the thing to such a pass, poor youth ! 


That now himself, and no one else he cheats, 
Save when, unluckily, he tells the truth. 


DeERWENS Conway. 
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SKETCHES OF HAYTI. 


Tuts is the title of a most interesting work, lately presented to the 
public by W. W. Harvey, of Queen’s College, Cambridge; we shall 
devote a few pages to an analysis of its contents. Every one knows 
that Hayti is St. Domingo—that the island formerly belonged to France, 
and constituted the most valuable of its colonial possessions—and that 
the black population having expelled their masters, a negro government 
was established, first under Dessalines, and next, under Christophe,—and 
that Boyer is now at the head of the Haytian government: but beyond 
these prominent facts, little has hitherto been generally known of this 
interesting island. The history of the struggle which terminated in the 
expulsion of the French,—the condition of the island under its successive 
masters, with respect to its commerce, agriculture, and general statis- 
tics, are almost entirely unknown; and we think the public is much 
indebted to Mr. Harvey, for having in the work before us, so ably filled 
up this gap in the historical memoirs of modern times. 

The work commences with a review of the circumstances connected 
with the deliverance of Hayti from slavery; a subject which possesses 
a peculiar interest in these days, when the theories respecting general 
emancipation excite so much attention. The first thing which may be 
said to have led eventually to the freedom of St. Domingo, was the de- 
claration of the French National Assembly, that ‘‘ all men are born, and 
continue, free and equal as to their rights.” This declaration, the colo- 
nists judged, might produce serious effects when known to the negroes, 
and they accordingly, for their own security, as they thought, resolved 
to take the government of the colony into their own hands. This de- 
termination produced the greatest ferment throughout the colony ; but 
nothing accelerated the events which followed so much, as the inju- 
dicious zeal of a society calling itself Amis des Noirs, the professed 
object of which, was the emancipation of the slaves. Not content with 
exercising that sober philanthropy which would have dictated caution 
rather than precipitancy, especially in the situation in which the colony 
was at that time placed, they contended for the necessity of immediate 
emancipation, and circulated among the negroes, addresses, abounding 
in all the revolutionary jargon then so prevalent, respecting equalization 
of rights. The struggle between the royalists and the revolutionists, 
together with the indiscretion of les Amis de Noirs, speedily produced 
their obvious effects. The mulattoes asserted rights which the decree of 
the national assembly taught them to expect, and the negroes naturally 
looked to liberty and independence—the colonists made promises, but 
did not fulfil them; and, at last, the flame of general rebellion broke 
out, and was not permanently extinguished until St. Domingo had been 
the scene of massacres as dreadful as any that the world has ever wit- 
nessed. 

England and France were then at war, and the former seized the op- 
portunity of invading St. Domingo; the French had therefore to con- 
tend against both the British army, and the revolted negroes ; and in 
this posture of affairs it was, that the French commissioners issued a 
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SKETCHES OF HAYTI. 


general proclamation of freedom to the blacks ; and it was mainly owing 
to the exertions of the negroes, that the English were driven out of the 
island. St. Domingo enjoyed, however, but a short interval of repose. 
After the expulsion of the English, the blacks and the whites were 
upon an equality, as to rights, im consequence of the proclamation, 
by which slavery had been abolished,—and the island seemed to be 
gradually recovering from the effects of its recent convulsion. But, in 
the year 1802, an expedition was fitted out by France, against St. 
Domingo, with a view of again subduing it to the authority of the mo- 
ther country; and it was now, that the island became the scene of the 
most atrocious cruelties. It has been a common belief, that the barba- 
ities committed by the Haytians during their struggle for independence, 
greatly exceeded those perpetrated by their former masters ; but in the 
work before us, we find a refutation of this opinion. Speaking of the 
conduct of the French, after they had discovered the impossibility of 
reducing the negroes to obedience by force of arms, Mr. Harvey says, 
“ All the male negroes and mulattoes they could lay their hands on, 
were murdered in the most shocking manner. Thousands were carried 
on board the vessels in the harbour, and were either suffocated in the 
holds, or thrown overboard in chains, and drowned. Even these methods 
failed to accomplish the horrid purposes of these blood-thirsty tyrants ; 
till at length, they had recourse to the dreadful expedient of hunting 
and destroying the unhappy victims of their rage by blood-hounds. 
These animals, pursuing the negroes to the parts of the mountains in- 
accessible to their no less bloody employers, easily gained their retreats, 
and devoured all who were so unfortunate as to be discovered. Such of 
the black prisoners as had evinced the greatest zeal and activity in the 
defence of liberty, were selected from the rest, and on Sundays, were 
dragged to a spot chosen for the purpose, and in sight of thousands of 
spectators, were thrown to those terrible animals, and torn to pieces.” 
These enormities were indeed retaliated upon the remnant of the white 
population which continued to reside at Cape Francois after the expul- 
sion of their countrymen; but this exercise of vengeance seems to 
have originated with Dessalines, and not from a thirst for blood on the 
part of the negroes. This Dessalines, originally a negro of the lowest 
order , was the first ruler of the emancipated negroes, after they had 
achieved their freedom, to which his activity and hardihood had consi- 
derably contributed ; but after a reign of six years—a reign of the most 
odious tyranny—a conspiracy against his life was formed in the army, 
and Dessalines met the fate which his cruelties merited. 

To Dessalines, Christophe succeeded. We wish our limits would 
Permit us to follow the author, through- his very interesting memoir of 
the rise and reign of this celebrated negro prince. Christophe was ori- 
ginally a slave in Grenada, and so completely had even the first rudi- 
ments of education been denied to him, that it was only when raised to 
the rank of general of the black forces, he learned to write his surname, 
and it was not until after he assumed the title of king, that he learnt to 
sign his christian-name also: and more learning than this, he never ac- 
quired. Christophe, at his first accession to power, took the title of 
‘* Chief to the Government of Hayti,” the regal power not being as- 
sumed by him till the termination of his struggle with his rival Petion, 
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14 SKETCHES OF HAYTI. 


six years after the death of Dessalines. ‘‘ No sooner,” says the author 
of the work before us, ‘‘ was Christophe crowned king of Hayti, than 
he surrounded himself with all the appendages of royalty; and dis- 
played, in the magnificenc> of his palaces, in the richness of his habj- 
laments, and in his numerous and expensive retinue, all the pomp and 
splendour of a rich and powerful monarch.” The extent and magni- 
ficence of the household and other establishments, and the etiquette 
observed at the Haytian court, would not have disgraced the proudest 
eras in the history of that nation from which Hayti had wrested its in- 
dependence. Christophe was determined to be “ every inch of hima 
king ;” he desired to be surrounded by a train of nobles, like his bro- 
ther monarchs; and he accordingly created different orders of nobi- 
lity; and a court almanack was published ‘by authority, that there 
might be a public record of the titles and dignities he had bestowed. 
‘‘ Whatever,” says Mr. Harvey, ‘‘ may be thought of Christophe’s be- 
stowing these titles on the most distinguished of his followers, the cir- 
cumstance cannot but appear, at first sight at least, somewhat ludicrous; 
and Englishmen especially felt a reluctance to address a negro as his 
lordship, or a mulatto as his grace, which neither custom nor constraint 
could overcome.” Christophe, having thus gratified his vanity, which 
was always a predominant passion with him, proceeded next to carry into 
effect, a general system of improvement in every department of the 
state. His efforts were directed in the-first place, to the improvement 
and regulation of the army, which was modelled upon the most ap- 
proved modern system, and seems to have been respectable, both in 
discipline and in numbers. Nor did Christophe think it beneath him to 
take cognizance of lesser matters, such as the dress of the officers—we 
cannot resist the temptation of quoting the passage which describes it. 
‘‘ Their coats were so decked with gold lace, that it was difficult to de- 
termine of what material they were made; their shoulders were bur- 
dened with epaulets of an enormous size; their caps were adorned, 
among other ornaments, with feathers nearly equalling their own height, 
and these articles, together with their beautiful white small-clothes, and 
elegant silk hose, rendered their appearance supremely fantastical. 
But while we may be permitted to smile at this caricature, we yield our 
willing admiration to the labours of the sable king, in the important work 
of improving the intellectual condition of his subjects. An application 
was made to the British and Foreign School Society, for six instructors, 
to commence the undertaking; and shortly after these instructors ar- 
rived in Hayti, schools were established in several towns, in which we 
are told, “‘ the Haytian youth were taught reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and English:” Christophe was anxious that the English language 
should be brought into general use, from a wish that as few traces as 
possible of French domination should be left. We have not learnt what 
success has attended the attempt to change the language of his coun- 
try; but we believe, the greatest monarch upon earth will find this to 
be above his control. In his desire to reign over enlightened subjects, 
the King did not forget the education of his own family ; he engaged 
two American ladies to take up their residence in Hayti, and form the 
minds of the young princesses. An interesting relation from the pen 
of one of those ladies is given in Mr. Harvey’s work ; describing their 
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arrival in the island, their reception, and treatment while they re- 
mained in Hayti. They landed at Cape Francois ; and “ next morning,” 
says the journal, “‘ an elegant London built chariot, drawn by four greys, 


was sent to convey us to the palace.” This was early in the morning, 
‘ere the sun of light and life had risen from the bosom of the ocean,’ 
rather an unfashionable hour, for a drive in the King’s carriage. The 
ladies were received at the palace with great affability, by the King, the 
Queen, the Prince Royal, and the Princesses, who were all ‘ dressed 
‘most handsomely, and with a degree of elegance we had not expected.” 
“The breakfast hour approaching, we retired to another apartment, 
where we partook of an elegant dejyeuné, in company with the King’s 
niece, and the officers of the household, black and yellow barons. It 
was impossible not to observe how voraciously they ate, and how rapidly 
the dishes disappeared.” 

Mr. Harvey dedicates a chapter to the commerce and agriculture of 
Hayti; and draws a striking contrast between the state of Hayti before 
the convulsions consequent upon the struggle with the French, and after 
these had terminated, leaving every where behind them, the marks of 
ravage and ruin; and in the means adopted by the King, to renovate 
the agriculture, and increase the commercial advantages of his country, 
the reader will find proofs of knowledge and reflection worthy of the 
most enlightened monarch. ‘The wisdom of Christophe was not, how- 
ever, equally apparent in every thing. Gradually he seems to have 
changed his disposition, and to have become more despotic, less ac- 
cessible, oftener subject to passion, and committing, under its influence, 
acts of the grossest injustice, and the most unpardonable cruelty; his po- 
pularity declined—his adherents began to desert him; open revolt suc- 
ceeded to secret murmuring; and at last his body-guards withdrew to 
the opposite faction, and left him to his fate. ‘ The moment he heard 
that they on whom alone he relied for support had also deserted his cause, 
he desired those in his presence to withdraw ; and fearing, if he should 
fal! into the hands of the factious leaders, he would be devoted to an 
ignominious death, he seized one of the pistols with which he was 
always provided, and instantly shot himself through the head.” Such 
was the end of this distinguished negro. 

We have often 


Mr. Harvey’s book is deficient only in one respect. 
been struck with the extreme meagreness of all the accounts of St. 
Domingo, which are found in even the most approved gazetteers; the 
reason of this no doubt is, that from the constant convulsions attending 
the history of Hayti, the island has been little, if at all, explored by 
the traveller. It was a pity, if Mr. Harvey possessed opportunities, that 
he should not have added” to ‘his~ interesting ‘“‘ sketches,” some of that 
kind of information, which is usually found in our books of travels ; 
and which, from the title of Mr. Harvey’s volume, we were almost led 


to expect. 
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GEMS. 


ANGER in dispute is like an unquiet horse in a dusty way—it raises 
such a cloud in the eye of the understanding, that it obscures its vision, 
and impedes its operations. 

The smiles of youth form channels for the tears of age. 

Frederick the Great, of Prussia, boasted that he had treated Voltaire 
like a lemon—squeezed out the juice, and then flung away the rind. 

Travelling in Italy (says Sismondi), is like travelling in the region of 
the dead—you are perpetually struck with the weakness of the present 
generation, and with the strength of that which has passed away. 

Mediocrity seems to be the most advantageous situation for the at- 
tainment of wisdom. Poverty directs our attention too much to our 
temporal concerns; and wealth, too much to the enjoyment of our 
superfluity. 

Small griefs are loquacious—great are dumb. 

The worst precedents often originate in the best times; and the worst 
times are sometimes productive of the best laws. 

Those who think to obtain excellence by imitation, should never 
forget the remark of Lord Bacon, that—‘‘ Waters never rise higher than 
the fountain-head.” Imitators may improve the method, but they do 
not contribute to intellectual proficiency ;—they may polish the form, 
but they make no addition to the matter. 

Narrow-minded persons often suffer great questions to be wrecked 
upon the rock of technicalities. This is particularly the case with 
lawyers, who, in adherence to a precedent, are apt to lose sight of a 
principle. They prefer the mildew which ignorance or prejudice 
has left upon the records of antiquity, to the conclusions of unprejudiced 
intellect, and the dictates of common sense. 

Silius Italicus speaks of the river Liris as— 
qui fonte quieto 

Dissimulat cursum— 
whose stream is so placid, that, though it is not still, its motion is im- 
perceptible. Itis the symbol of a sequestered life—the current of which 
is ruffled by no care, and the happiness of which is rather felt than 
seen: rather consisting in the latent glow of interior complacency, than 
in the turbulence of exterior delight. 

Solid love, whose root is virtue, can no more die than virtue itself. 

There never was a hypocrite so disguised, but he had some mark or 
other yet to be known by. | 

Let a man do his best, and the world may do its worst. 

No evil action can be well done, but a good one may be ill done. 

He that scoffs at the crooked, had need go very upright himself. 

Richness of dress contributes nothing to a man of sense, but rather 
makes his sense inquired into. The more the body is set, the mind ap- 
pears the less. | 


One servant too much makes all the rest idle. 
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THE FAVOURITE. 


“On, my gracious Lord !” exclaimed the principal valet de chambre 
of Louis the Fourteenth, addressing the young Count Lauzun, and 
bending so low, that the powdered toupée of his large flowing wig 
almost touched the ground—‘‘Oh, my gracious Lord! what brings me 
the extraordinary good fortune of being able to assure you, at this hour, 
and in this place, of my most profound respect? The King is 
transacting business in the next room, with his Council of Finance,” 
added the ever pliant courtier—a moment after, in a somewhat discom- 


posed and altered tone: ‘‘ The wheels which keep the great machine of . 


administration in motion, sometimes come into too strong a contact, and 
there is noise enough, of conscience, in that room! On this account, as 
I am certain your lordship is well aware, no person, except so insigni- 
ficant a being as myself, is allowed to remain in this anti-chamber. 
However, you, my lord, are certainly every where an exception ; for how 
could any door be closed against one to whom all hearts are open ?”— 
“We will not stop to examine into the truth of this,” replied Lauzun; 
“all I beg of you, Mr. Von Nyert, is, to suffer me to remain here for 
this time ; rest assured that the King will not be displeased with you, if 
he finds me here.”——‘‘ How could J, the King’s first valet-de-chambre, 
have the least doubt on that head?” replied Von Nyert, with increased 
familiarity : ‘surely your lordship does not take me for such a novice in 
my business ?”-~‘‘ Certainly not,” replied Lauzun; ‘I know the well- 
deserved confidence with which the King rewards your trusty fidelity ; 
and therefore I shall make it no secret with you, that joyful expectation 
brings me here. Our monarch, my dear Von Nyert, is on the point of 
giving me another, I may say an uncommon, proof of his royal favour. 
I was so tired of counting by myself the tedious minutes, till the ap- 
pointed hour, that I beg you will allow me to chat them away in your 
company.”—‘‘ Oh, my lord!” interrupted Nyert, with deep anxiety, 
“‘you are pleased to jest with me. I am but too fortunate in being the 
first who is permitted to congratulate you on your good fortune. The 
mark of favour intended you by his Majesty is, you say, uncommon.” — 
“ It is, indeed,” said Lauzun. “ How will my friends triumph at the 
brilliant career which a few minutes will open before me.”—‘‘ A few 
minutes !” repeated the valet-de-chambre, lost in thought. ‘‘ Yes, my 
friend, a few minutes!” exclaimed Lauzun, hurried out of himself by 
the enrapturing hope, and smiling exultingly on his humble worshipper, 
on whose countenance the deepest curiosity stood depicted in legible 


characters. 
“ Until now,” continued he, “I was obliged, by the command of the 


King, to be silent; but this is the very day appointed by himself to 
present me to court in my new capacity. In the meantime, as we are 
Waiting together for his Majesty, I may give you a proof of my thank- 
fulness for your congratulation on my success, by confiding to you what, 
as yet, no person suspects. Listen, then :—Duke Mazarin retires in 
good earnest from public business, and I become his successor, as 
General en chef d'Artillerie.” 
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THE FAVOURITE. 

Mingled congratulations, thanks for such distinguished confidence, 
and exclamations of the greatest astonishment, now fell in quick suc- 
cession from the lips of the loquacious valet ; but on a sudden, exhibit- 
ing all the symptoms of excessive agitation, he remained silent for 
a moment. ‘‘ Good God!” he exclaimed, with a countenance total] 
changed, ‘‘ what have I forgotten, while conversing with you! ’Tis 
but a trifling commission of my master, to be sure; but in the pre- 
sent humour of his Majesty Bless me! bless me!” continued he, 
whilst he skipped about, and snapped his fingers, in apparent distress. 
He then pulled out his watch, and a look at it seemed to afford him 
some consolation. ‘‘ Perhaps it is not yet too late,” added he, as he 
wiped the perspiration of anxiety from his forehead. ‘‘ The Council of 
Finance will surely not separate for these ten minutes at least ; and even 
impossibilities must be attempted in the service of our monarch.”’— 
With these words, and a very low bow, he slipped past the Count, and 
was instantly out of the door, which he carefully closed after him ; then 
gliding softly, like a cat upon her velvet paws, up a small back stair- 
case, three steps at a stride, he stood, in a few seconds, breathless, be- 
fore the Minister Louvois, in the little closet where he used to dispatch 
business alone, when the court, as on the present occasion, was at St. 
Germain. 

With many thanks, and still more promises, the powerful minister 
dismissed, with all possible speed, the faithful informer; gathered up 
carelessly some loose papers, and muttered to himself, in a half-suppressed 
tone—“ The wings of that little cadet from the banks of the Garonne 
grow damnably fast; if we do not take measures to prevent it, he will 
fly over our heads.” 

Nyert had long ere this, reached the anti-chamber again ; and had 
told the Count Lauzun, with the greatest nonchalance, about some rose 
and orange flowers, which he had been so fortunate as to procure for Ma- 
dame de Montespan, when Louvois came in with papers in his hand ; 
and having passed them both, making a slight inclination of his head, 
advanced towards the door of the apartment of the King. In vain 
the valet-de-chambre placed himself boldly in his way, and assured 
him, ina tolerably decisive tone, that the monarch was not yet visible : 
Louvois paid no attention to what he said; but gave as an excuse, some 
important dispatches, which he found it necessary to communicate imme- 
diately to his Majesty ; and without waiting for any further explanation, 
passed on into the room, although he held no seat in the Council of 
Finance. 

Lauzun slightly moved his shoulders, and a smile of secret triumph 
passed over his countenance, as he saw the folding doors close after him ; 
then turning again to the valet-de-chambre, he listened with apparent 
attention to his conversation ; till the minister, in a few minutes after, 
made his appearance again, and hurried through the apartment. The 
King in a short time appeared. The first glance of the latter sought and 
found the Count, who, in breathless expectation, had advanced half a pace 
nearer; but as quickly withdrew—for the Monarch swept past him with 
a freezing look. 

_“ Who knows with what stupid stuff Louvois has been vexing 
him?” said Lauzun, as if to console himself: for this unusual neglect 
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had a little discomposed him. ‘‘ It will blow over; and after mass he 
will be sure to remember his promise,” thought he again; and care- 
lessly joined the suite which accompanied the King to the court 
chapel. 

fing and splendid rows of the most beautiful and distinguished ladies 
in waiting filled the seats, divided, not perhaps quite equally, in their 
devotions between the visible and invisible Ruler of the world. On no ac- 
count would this court, made up of immorality and external pomp, have 
failed to do the homage prescribed by etiquette, as well to their King as 
to their God. Lauzun could not help looking a little more sad than 
usual, when, from his place behind the King, he passed in review this 
crowd of beauties, which with its varied hues was not unlike a tulip-bed ; 
but a glance from a pair of most beautiful blue eyes, soon cheered him 
again. It was a look that might have made him amends for a much 
greater disappointment than that which he had just experienced. 

Anna de Montpensier, the most beautiful, animated, and proud 
princess at the court of Louis the Fourteenth, was the powerful ma- 
gician who could thus enchant Lauzun. As grand-niece of Louis the 
Thirteenth, and daughter of Gaston of Orleans, she held the dis- 
tinguished rank of a daughter of France. From the immense wealth 
and numerous estates, which she inherited through her father, she was 
regarded as the richest princess in Europe ; and princes, and even kings, 
had sought her hand. There she stood—mistress in the fullest sense of 
the word—a Pallas in mind, spirit, and form, and in the full bloom of 
life. This angelic being had lost none of her charms with the fleeting 
brilliancy of early youth, for her cast of beauty required not that aid to 
support it. She was worshipped at a distance, like the immortals ; and 
none but a high-soaring and unrestrained spirit, like that of Lauzun, 
would have dared at any time to have forgotten the princess in the 
woman, and have looked upon her as merely a beauty, who appeared the 
more irresistible in moments of softer abandonment, from the superiority 
which, in ordinary life, she maintained over all others. He imagined 
that he had never seen her more beautiful than on this particular morn- 
ing; his looks wandered over her brow of snow, and lost themselves 
amidst the fantastic labyrinth of her auburn locks, which were negli- 
gently bound together with strings of ribbons and pearls. A veil of 
almost invisibly fine point d’Alencon shaded her lily neck, and was 
fastened in front by a large diamond clasp. A loose robe of black 
chemille lace, through which shone an under-dress, embroidered in gold, 
surrounded her beautiful form, without exposing to the eye any part of 
her person, save the extremity of the prettiest foot in the world. The 
marked kindness with which the princess turned to the Count as she left 
the chapel, and permitted him to present her with the holy water, com- 
pleted the charm which, for a moment, made him forget every thing 
around him. It is true he called himself a fool, as soon as he had lost 
sight of her, and read himself a lesson about the fate of Icarus ; but, 
like many other lessons, it was without effect. 

The remainder of the day he spent in attendance on the King, 
without his Majesty making the least allusion to his promised pre- 
ferment. A host of trifling accidental obstacles precluded that confi- 
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dential approach, with which the Count had hitherto been continually 
honoured by his master; and it was not until late, when, accordin 
to the etiquette of those times, he and the most distinguished persons 
at court attended the King’s couché, that the long-wished-for oppor- 
tunity presented itself, to remind the monarch of his promise. “Qh! 
these matters are not done so easily; we must first look well to the pro- 
priety of the thing,” was the only answer he obtained. 

During the whole of the night did poor Lauzun pace up and down his 
chamber, in the utmost indignation: those words, uttered with such 
coolness, had hurled the spoiled child of favour from his fancied heaven, 
and left him a prey, at one moment to the most furious passion, and the 
next, to the most bitter grief. 

It was not so much the failure of a great and brilliant hope that 
affected him, as the breach of promise on the part of his royal patron; a 
misfortune which he could never have suspected, and which pierced his 
soul with the keenest torture ; for he was really attached to his master, 
and but the day before would, like a true knight, have hazarded his 
life against any one who should have merely hinted at the possibility 
of that, the effects of which he now so bitterly deplored. 

Reared in quiet and retirement, and educated according to the laws of 
chivalry, by which his country had formerly distinguished itself so 
gloriously, Count Lauzun had, not long before, quitted the chateau of 
his ancestors, to visit the house of the powerful Marquis de Grammont, 
his near relative, at Paris. He thought it well suited to the younger 
branch of a noble, though poor house, which was totally destitute, to try 
his fortune by honourable means, either at court or in the army. His 
noble person, and the affability of his manners, gained him the favour 
of every one in the house of his uncle; the eccentricities of his 
towering mind, his courage, his utter contempt for every thing dis- 
honourable, his firmness both in attachment and hatred, had won him 
the friendship of the Count of Guiche, the eldest son of the Marquis of 
Grammont: young, handsome, and brave as Lauzun himself, he saw 1n 
his relative the counterpart of his own soul. This faithful and powerful 
friend paved the way for the advancement of the young stranger, and 
presented him to the King, who was much pleased with the southern 
youth, and kept him as much as possible about his own person. 

In this manner the young Lauzun, a short time ago an insignificant 
personage, now the acknowledged favourite of the King, rose with the 
rapidity of lightning, till he attained the rank of Major-General : he 
had hopes of rising still higher ; and was already within reach of his 
aim, when his expectations were suddenly dashed to the ground. It was 
very natural that a fall so unlooked for should afflict him deeply; and 
the more so, as it was impossible for him to guess in what way he had 
incurred the King’s displeasure. 

Night generally magnifies our cares to the most gigantic and oppres- 
sive size ; yet when we have tasted the sweets of repose, the morning, 
on our awaking, stands at our bed-side like an angel of comfort, and 
shews us the cause of our apprehensions so diminished, that we fre- 
quently laugh at our mighty vision of alarm. But it is very different 
when the morning sun finds us still watchful, and tossing amidst feverish 
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apprehensions ; then the heated blood rushes with increased violence 
from the heart, and the day, the first rays of which do but wound the 
inflamed eyes of the unhappy victim, is frequently the witness of rash 
and inconsiderate actions. 

Such a night had Count Lauzun spent, during which a thousand 
plans, each more extravagant than the preceding, arose, and were in 
their turn rejected. One, however, he adhered to, and carried into 
effect, by going as early as etiquette would allow, to Madame de Mont- 
espan, the beautiful, haughty, and all-powerful mistress of Louis the 
Fourteenth. She had always been friendly to him, and on that account, 
he ventured to claim her assistance in unravelling the cause of the 
altered treatment of his master; for it was to discover this that his 
heart principally longed. 

He was more than half consoled by the kind encouragement of this 
beautiful woman ; she expressed equal wonder with himself, pitied him, 
and promised to try all that was possible, or even impossible, for him ; 
and what could one in his situation wish for more? But unfortunately, 
he did not remain long in this placid state of mind; his hot Gascon 
blood impelled him to roam about in restless agitation. He wished to 
be in every place at once; he would fain have hovered unseen about 
the king, Montespan, his enemies, and his friends; and at last, he de- 
cided on a plan highly difficult to execute, but one which he could not 
relinquish after he had once conceived it; for, in his bold and inflexible 
mind, to draw back was impossible, when an object of difficulty and 
hazard presented sufficient attraction to induce him to undertake its 


pursuit. 

Through the aid of gold, prayers, flattery, and, above all, that irre- 
sistible power of persuasion which he knew how to employ to such ad- 
vantage, he succeeded in inducing an old confidential waiting-woman of 
Madame de Montespan to conceal him in the afternoon, the usual time 
of the King’s visit, in the chamber of her mistress. The hour struck, 
the King came, and Lauzun, separated from the confiding pair only by a 
thin tapestry, lost not a word of the conversation, of which he him- 
self was the principal subject. The least movement, or breathing, an 
involuntary cough, might have undone him; his fate would have been 
dreadful, had the King discovered the rash listener, but his good angel 
watched over him, and preserved him in outward quietness, in spite of 
his internal alarm. 

At last the silvery sound of a highly ornamented time-piece, placed 
against the red damask tapestry, reminded the king that it was time to 
repair to the last rehearsal of a grand ballet, which was to add to the 
splendour of a brilliant féte.- The King withdrew, and Madame de 
Montespan having stepped for a few minutes to her toilette, to lay on a 
deeper red for the evening, Lauzun’s trembling confident seized this 
short interval to let him out of his dangerous lurking-place. Well 
acquainted with every passage in the palace, he darted like an arrow 
down a back staircase, and was already in the antichamber of Madame 
de Montespan’s apartment, when she came out to follow the King to 
the rehearsal. The Count offered her his arm, in the politest manner, 
and accompanied her through the long row of galleries, hall, and saloons, 
to the theatre royal, where the whole court was already assembled. 
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‘“‘ Did you remember me while with the king, fair enchantress 2” said 
Lauzun, as he conducted her, by no very short way, to the theatre, 
«« And what said my master ?” continued he, as the lady answered in the 
affirmative with a smile, and an inclination of the head; his voice was 
tremulous, the arm on which Madame de Montespan leaned trembled 
perceptibly, but this might assuredly be forgiven the Count in his pre- 
sent situation. ‘‘ That evil tongues, but whose, I cannot at present 
divine, have been busy about you with the king is certain,” replied 
Madame de Montespan; ‘‘ his anger, however, is already on the wane, 
and with a little more time and patience, all will be right again; for I 
am assured the Count of Lauzun will give me credit for having done 
every thing in my power to raise him again in the opinion of his Ma- 
jesty.” 
rae Indeed!” replied the Count, in a very peculiar tone of voice. 
‘‘ Indeed, most gracious lady! have you kindly taken my part, spoken 
in my behalf, defended me?” ‘‘ Certainly, what a question!” replied 
the lady; ‘‘ I tell you the business is almost settled, have only a little 
patience, and all your wishes * * * * 

‘“‘ Vile harlot! base liar! as faithless as cunning! as devoid of 
honour as hardened in impudence!” said the Count, in an under voice 
that could be heard only by herself, whilst his demeanour retained all 
the appearances of his usual respectful attention. ‘‘ In vain,” continued 
he, ‘‘in vain do you endeavour to deceive a man to whom the whole bu- 
siness is known. Yes, I know every word that has passed between you 
and the King for the last ten minutes, in your most retired chamber. He 
told you that Louvois came to him yesterday in the council of Finance, 
drew him to a window, and there told him that I was boasting every 
where, with the most unpardonable arrogance, of my elevation to the 
situation of General en chef de l’Artillerie. He next represented to 
the king, that from that moment, his Majesty would be daily impor- 
tuned with the differences which the great incompatibility existing be- 
tween Louvois and myself, would not fail to produce, which he, as 
minister of war, could not possibly avoid, and in which his Majesty 
would continually be obliged to act as mediator. Moreover, the King 
informed you, that Louvois had represented me as a haughty, insinu~ 
ating, innovation-seeking fool, who, though tolerable as a companion, 
was quite useless in important affairs ; and you, gracious lady, supported 
Louvois’ opinion of me. It is you I have to thank, if his Majesty is in 
anger with me, if he calls me impudent, if he supposes that I chattered 
when he commanded me to be silent; you strengthened him in this 
opinion; you poured oil on the flame, and to your duplicity alone is it 
owing, that the King breaks the promise that he made me.” 

Lauzun might have continued this discourse much longer, for his 
humbled auditress could scarcely support herself through fright, much 
less answer or defend herself. At this moment they reached the door 
of theatre, where Lauzun was obliged to stop, and making the lady a 
low bow, he left her. She staggered, and sank breathless into the first 
seat, and fainted. The whole court rose in alarm; even the King forgot 
himself so far as to run to her assistance, notwithstanding the presence 
of the Queen: it was necessary to carry Madame de Montespan back to 
her apartments ; and conjectures and questions about. this extraordinary 
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accident, occupied the coi.versation of the company for the rest of the 
evening. 

When the King visited her in the evening, to inquire the state of her 
health, he found her raging with passion, trembling with alarm, and in 
the most distressing situation conceivable. She complained to him 
of the unworthy treatment she had suffered ; and in relating it, an in- 
ward horror and dread made her hair stand on end, and one shivering 
fit after another ran through her whole frame, for she was firmly con- 
vinced that the Count could never have discovered what she had spoken 
to the King, out of the reach of every human ear, and at the very mo- 
ment it was uttered, but through the agency of some supernatural 

ower. Every moment, while ia a faint voice she was accusing her 
offender, she shuddered as if demons were grinning upon her on all 
sides, nor did she dare demand vengeance, however much she wished it. 
The King himself could not. help falling from time to time into a deep 
reverie. 

With what excited feelings the King and Lauzun met on the following 
morning, may easily be guessed; nor could the latter bear such a 
tormenting situation long. He seized the first favourable opportunity of 
speaking to his master without a witness, in order to remind him with 
his accustomed frankness, of his promise of the situation of General en 
chef de l’Artillerie. 

‘‘And dare you,” replied the King, with difficulty suppressing his 
anger, ‘‘ dare you venture again to lay claim to Mazarin’s place, while 
it is only owing to my too great indulgence, that you go about my court 
free and unpunished? Did I not command you to keep secret the eleva- 
tion which | intended for you, till I thought proper to make it known ? 
You did not think it necessary to obey my commands, therefore blame 
yourself if the appointment is lost to you, and learn another time to be 
more discreet.” 

Lanzun’s anger lost all restraint, when he heard what appeared to him 
_to be a mere evasion; for he felt himself innocent. The conversation 
with the valet de chambre had long since escaped his memory. With 
fire flashing from his eyes, and a countenance glowing with rage, he 
retired a few steps, turned himself a little from the presence, and, im- 
pelled by the feeling of the moment, drew his sword from the scabbard, 
and breaking the blade in pieces, laid them at the feet of his Majesty, 
with an explicit declaration, that ‘‘ he no longer wished to serve a prince 
who was faithless to his promise.” 

During this scene, the King stood with his back to a window, playing 
with a rattan. Pale with anger, and trembling visibly with rage, with 
a threatening gesture, he grasped the stick more firmly in his hand; but 
instantly turned to the window, opened it, and threw the cane into the 
court ; he then breathed deeply for a couple of seconds, and turning to 
the Count, said; ‘“‘I should never have forgiven myself, if, led away 
even by the justest resentment, I had punished a nobleman as a me- 
nial,” and passing coolly by him, left the room. 

The consequences of this scene, which the Count awaited with the 
calmness of a man whose anger had evaporated, were soon apparent. 
A lettre de cachet sent him that very evening to the Bastile, where, 
Separated from every living creature, his future dreary abode in one of 
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the towers of the building, was pointed out to him. What a contrast 
between the gay and brilliant court which he had just quitted, and these 
gloomy walls, on which no light was admitted, save through an aperture 
that was scarcely visible. 

Cheerless as his dungeon, were his prospects for the future; no hope 
of change, or even of alleviation, dawned on the darkness of his present 
situation ; no chance of judicial accusation or defence. These dreadful 
lettres de cachet, the invention of the vilest despotism, gave up, in 
those times, their victims to misery in the deepest secresy and silence, 
and left them as hopeless, as if the sentence of the judge had sealed 
their eternal condemnation. The King issued them according to his 
arbitrary will, and sometimes granted them by way of favour to his 
minions, when they wished to remove an enemy from the list of the 
living, without having recourse to direct assassination. The influence 
of earlier customs, which permitted the King to exercise this dreadful 
privilege, fortunately blinded both the court and the town to the danger 
that threatened every one, otherwise no man could have enjoyed one 
moment's peace in Paris; for no person could be certain of not being 
torn, the very next morning, from a state of peace or enjoyment, and 
thurst into the gloom of a dreary dungeon. Neither rank, nor age, nor 
sex, nor even a spotless life, were protections against them. Such cir- 
cumstances happened daily, and on that very account, no one suspected 
that he might be the very next victim on whom the lot was to fall; the 
fate of the criminal was viewed in the same light as death is by us all ; 
he disappeared and was soon forgotten, and every one continued, as be- 
fore, to live on for himself. 

A better fate, however, awaited Count Lauzun; a soft voice yet 
whispered in the King’s heart in favour of him he had once loved, and of 
whom he continually felt the loss, however little he might be inclined to 
confess it to himself. On that account the scale was easily inclined in 
his favour in the mind of his master. His crime was, in a great mea~ 
sure, ascribed to the heat of Gascon blood, which is so easily excited, 
as even to have passed into a proverb; it was also insinuated to the King, 
that the acute anguish which the failure of so great an expectation, 
founded on his own sacred promise, had excited, might, in some mea- 
sure, be pleaded as an excuse for this act of momentary forgetfulness. 
The consequence of these representations was, that Lauzun, having 
passed a few weeks in prison, heard, at an unusual hour, steps advanc- 
ing towards his cell. The bolts rattled, the locks resounded, the pon- 
derous doors turned creaking on their hinges, and Sir Guitry, his faithful 
friend, whom former services had firmly attached to him, flew into his 
arms. Tears gushed from the eyes of the noble knight, when he saw 
his friend in this gloomy abode; his meagre form and disordered dress, 
shewing plain traces of the sufferings of his mind. 

“‘ Guitry,” exclaimed Lauzun, in joyful astonishment, while his cheek 
glowed as in better days, “art thou come to visit me, my dear friend ? 
or,” added he, assuming in an instant a serious air, ‘‘ have they sent 
thee hither too; is thy brilliant career also eclipsed for ever ?” . 

‘The King sends me as a messenger of pardon, of peace,” replied 
the Knight, closely embracing his friend. ‘ Hold,” said Lauzun, with 
some bitterness, ‘‘ you see I am but poorly provided for the reception © 
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so high an embassador; you have but the choice between my bed and 
that chair, by way of seat, while I listen with humility to what the 


grace of my monarch imparts to me through you.” 
“ Do not speak in that tone, | entreat,” said Guitry ; ‘do not forget 


how much you have offended our monarch.” 

‘* Has he not offended me as much,” said the deeply-wounded Lauzun ; 
‘or is it, forsooth, the duty of the subject, to honour humbly in the 
dust, a breach of promise in his master, as a royal privilege? Are we to 
be blamed, if falsehood makes us mad and drives us astray from our 
usual path?” 

‘“‘ Louis is not less good than just,” replied the Knight; ‘“ his kingly 
mind bids him feel that he has acted towards you in a manner that 
somewhat extenuates your guilt; he wishes to make you amends for 
what he, perhaps, misunderstood too readily : on that account he sends 
me to ¢ #* * * 

‘“¢ Announce to me then at last, my nomination to the situation of Ge- 
neral en chef de l’Artillerie,” exclaimed Lauzun, abruptly. 

‘¢ Oh! thou true Gascon, what art thou thinking of,” exclaimed the 
Knight, smiling; ‘“‘ to ask for impossibilities is childish ; that situation 
has already been filled, for some days past, by the Duke de Lude; but 
the King offers you a captain’s commission in the guards. You know, 
the first men in the kingdom feel themselves honoured by this appoint- 
ment,—it is considered by them as the greatest proof of his Majesty’s 
confidence.” | 

‘¢ Lay me as low and as flat at his Majesty’s feet as you please,” replied 
the Count, with a bitter laugh; “‘but, at the same time, give him to 
understand, that the poor, imprisoned Lauzun does not suffer himself to 
be trifled with; and that, sooner than submit to humiliation, he would 
remain, living or dead, in his dungeon, a monument of royal faith and 
justice,” 

After long and fruitless arguments and entreaties, Guitry was obliged 
to report to the King, in as softened terms as possible, the substance of 
his friend’s answer. The monarch was, at first, not a little exasperated 
by such unheard-of obstinacy. But his long-cherished affection for the 
headstrong youth had not been entirely stifled, even by the arts of Ma- 
dame de Montespan ; the desire of having him about his person was, in 
all probability, strengthened by the difficulties which opposed themselves 
to it; and, after a few days, Guitry, to the astonishment of all, 
was “ey a second time to try his powers of persuasion with the restive 
youth. 

He found him this time, more obstinate, if possible, than before. 
“‘ Well, then, have your own way,” exclaimed the Knight, at last, with 
mingled displeasure and grief, after he had exhausted himself for seve- 
ral hours, in endeavouring to convince the Count of his error ;—“ have 
your own way, and may that obstinacy which now makes you so inflex- 
ible, never bend, that you may possess the fortitude necessary to bear up 
against your fate. How much will all those who love you grieve for 


your situation: your sisters, your uncle, Grammont, the noble-minded 
Guiché !—and what will the Princess * * * * 
‘Anna de Montpensier,” interrupted Lauzun, “for, if I do not 
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deceive myself, she still thinks of me-—has she remarked that she sees 
me no more ?” 

‘* You neither deserve the love of your friends, nor the remembrance 
of the Princess,” answered Guitry, ‘‘ for you are not true to us; other- 
wise, how would these doubts agree with the haughtiness of the rest of 
your conduct.” 

‘‘ Has she really thought of me? Distinctly mentioned my name?” 
asked Lauzun, with warmth. “I shall give you no further answer,” 
replied the Knight, turning to the door—when Lauzun stopped him; 
both stood for a few moments, silently looking at each other, till at last 
Lauzun heaved a deep sigh. 

‘“‘Guitry,” said he, at length, ‘‘ thy last words have reminded 
me, more than all thy reasoning, how delightful is life, and how 
great is the sacrifice I am about to make! Thy words have con- 
jured up a storm in my breast—tell me, on your honour I entreat 
you, tell me, dare I return? Will no stain attach to my character ? 
It is true, I am detained with my own will, and hundreds have left 
this grave, who” — 

‘“‘ Do not complete the sentence,” said the Knight, in an ecstasy of 
joy, and hurrying out, added, ‘‘ seek not to excuse yourself for having 
at last returned to reason; leave all to me, I will settle every thing to 
your satisfaction.” . 

The next morning, Lauzun stood again before the King, who received 
him graciously, and, as soon as the painful moment of meeting had 
elapsed, treated him in a manner which plainly shewed how much he 
wished to make him amends for his past sufferings. It may easily be 
supposed, how eagerly, in this respect, the whole court endeavoured to 
imitate him. Friends and foes pressed around the reinstated favourite : 
even Madame de Montespan seemed to have forgotten the insult she 
had received, and behaved as if she thought him sufficiently punished 
to be entitled to her forgiveness. Lauzun bore all this with tolerable 
composure; but the meeting with the Princess of Montpensier, rather 
shook his equanimity, for the indescribable grace with which she drew 
him into her circle of enchantment, made him forget, not only the King, 
but the whole world. 

One morning he waited on her as usual, and found her alone in her 
closet; she received him with a look full of peculiar expression; 1t ap- 
peared as if there were a burthen on her heart, which she wanted to re- 
lieve by imparting it to another, without being able to summon resolu- 
tion sufficient todo so. Her apparent confusion communicated itself to 
the Count, and he was already on the point of withdrawing respectfully 
into the anti-chamber, which stood open before him, when the Princess 
motioned him to approach. 

After some hesitation (and blushing deeply), she thus began, im an 
unusually soft tone: ‘‘ You are the King’s friend; you often assist him 
with your counsel, and I stand, at this moment, in need of the same 
assistance. Will you be that adviser?” The Count answered only with 
a low bow, laying his hand upon his heart. : 

‘‘T am heartily tired of the life I lead,” continued the Princess, 
becoming more animated as she proceeded in her discourse ; ‘‘ I am tired 
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of this perpetual sameness, this glittering uniformity, which is produc- 


tive of nothing engaging to the mind, or cheering to the heart. 1 hate 
the contradictory plans of those who are continually on the watch, in 
order to make use of me, or rather of my possessions when [ shall be 
no more, for their own aggrandizement. Such is my situation, as far 
as regards the interior of my family: from without, the continual so- 
licitations, or rather persecutions, for my hand, which I am daily con- 
demned to endure, are still more distressing. I stand too high to need 
any foreign prince to raise me higher. What can they offer me that I 
do not already possess? . What can the first throne in Europe give me, 
in exchange for my own fair and beloved land, which affords me every 
thing mortals think worth possessing—Power, rank, title, and for- 


The Princess paused, in order to give the Count time to 


tune ?” 
‘‘T have now 


answer; but as he made no reply, she again resumed. 
almost come to the resolution of being happy in my native land, by 
making some being happy that loves me, and whom I can love in re- 
turn; I shall marry, Count Lauzun, and choose my husband from 
among the proud nobility of my native country—from among the trusty 
servants of my royal relative and master.” 

Lauzun felt the necessity of making some reply to the Princess, but 
deprived of all his usual presence of mind, he could only stammer out, 
in a very unintelligible manner, a few incoherent words. Fortunately, 
the Princess herself was too much moved to notice this, and she was 
visibly endeavouring to collect herself, in order to resume her discourse. 

‘* | feel convinced,” continued she, ‘‘ that I have not erred in choos- 
ing for my adviser, in this important affair of my life, the friend of him 
who is also my dearest friend.” ‘‘And the King,” faintly uttered Lauzun, 
at last—‘‘ He knows and approves of my determination, as well as the 
motives which induce me to adopt it,” was the answer: “‘ but he forbids 
me to suffer myself to be influenced in my choice,-—and how difficult 
is it, among so many worthy noblemen, to choose the most worthy ; 
yet why should I attempt to deceive you,” added she, with downcast 
eyes, ‘“‘ my choice, Count, is, I believe, fixed; however, | do not suth- 
ciently trust my heart, my penetration I mean, I wish my choice to be 
confirmed—lI wish—you, Lauzun, are the person whom I have selected 
to decide on my choice, to you I will reveal the name which I have not 
yet mentioned to the King.” 

She ceased speaking, and her countenance was suffused with blushes, 
while the Count turned as pale as death. ‘‘ Oh; no! no!” exclaimed 
he, bending one kitee, and assuming the most humble attitude, “‘ do not 
name the fortunate, happy man;—for pity’s-sake, do not. How could I 
decide this important point ?” added he, with assumed firmness, ‘‘ and if 
I should venture to do sv, and my decision should have the misfortune to 
displease you— 

‘‘ This pusillanimity is not in your nature, Count, and, on the present 
occasion, you are not so unreserved to me as my unbounded confidence 
deserves,” replied the Princess, with some hauteur.— 

“Who could feel deeper than I do, the honour of this confidence,” 
said Lauzun, “ but I feel, with equal concern, how difficult it is to prove 


myself worthy of it.” 
‘Do you know, that rather a disagreeable interpretation might be 
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formed from these evasions,” said the Princess, as she arose from her 
chair,—and, turning away from him, approached the open door of the 
apartment, where her ladies and some of the gentlemen of the court 
were whiling away the time in jokes and repartees, and in all that frivo- 
lous gallantry, which distinguished those times. Lauzun followed her, 
without well knowing what he was doing: the visible emotion in his 
manner and countenance, did not fail to increase the general astonish- 
ment which his long tete-a-tete with the Princess had already excited ; 
but he was too much wrapt up in his own thoughts to perceive this, and 
withdrew, as soon as possible, from the brilliant circle, to reflect in soli- 
tude upon what had just taken place. 

For a long time he strove in vain to reduce into order all the hopes 
and apprehensions which, at that moment, crossed each other in his 
mind. He was almost frantic at the thought of having, perhaps, by his 
own fault, become an object of scorn to this haughty woman; and again, 
the next instant, he discarded the thought, as unworthy both of him and 
her ; he was then tortured with the apprehension of having lost her con- 
fidence. 

Thus did his mind continue fluctuating for a long while between hap- 
piness and misery, till at last, almost driven to despair, he resolved to 
extricate himself, at any rate, from this tormenting uncertainty, and to 
wrest from the Princess, by entreaties and promises of unbounded sin- 
cerity, the declaration to which she had alluded ; and then to prove him- 
self worthy of her confidence, by acting with candour, at the sacrifice of 
his dearest wishes. 

It was not till late in the evening, that he succeeded in again ap- 
proaching her: it was at a masked ball, at which the King and his im- 
mediate suite appeared in the costume of Arcadian shepherds. In their 
dresses of stiff gold brocade, bespangled with jewels, with their large 
shepherds’ crooks of massive gold—and their flowing locks, all powdered 
and perfumed, and decked with gaudy garlands of flowers, they would, 
at the present day, in spite of the splendour of their costume, have 
exhibited rather a ludicrous appearance; but the corrupted fashion of 
those times considered all this as the highest proof of taste. Anna de 
Montpensier, in the national garb of Provence, no less richly clad, but 
with infinitely more taste, formed a singular contrast. The peasant 
dress imparted a peculiar charm, and softened expression to her whole 
person, and inspired confidence, as the Count approached her. 

‘‘ Dare a penitent implore for that which, in his unhappy blindness, 
he rejected a few hours ago?” whispered he. 

‘* Beware of the wolf, my gay shepherd! Lay not aside your ac- 
customed caution—look to yourself—be watchful!” was the jesting 
answer he received, in a half playful, half angry tone. 

‘* IT fear nothing, for I have nothing more to lose, and that through 
my own fault,” replied Lauzun ;—“ but, ah! my princess,” added he, in 
a supplicating voice, ‘‘ permit me to drop this masquerade—I do not feel 
myself equal to it. Would that you knew what a conflict of feeling has 
agitated my bosom since this morning ; that you were aware of my re- 
pentance, and of the longing desire I feel to devote my whole existence 
to your service! The confidence you reposed in. me to-day has, now 
that I have overcome the surprise it occasioned, raised me above myself; 
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I feel I have the courage to deserve it at any price: restore it to me 
again, I entreat you ; and enable me to render myself worthy of it, by 
manifesting my truth and sincerity, even at the risk of displeasing 
you.” 

' Lauzun’s voice was soft and tremulous: the princess was evidently 
much moved; she looked on him in silence and hesitation. ‘‘ [ feel,” 
said she, at length, ‘‘ as if I were no longer the same person I was this 
morning. Your embarrassment, Count, has, I believe, made me timid 
also.” She was again silent; a humid pearl shone in her beautiful blue 
eye—a melancholy smile played about her opening lips—when the clock, 
with a sound that reverberated through the ball-room, struck the hour 
of twelve. ‘It is midnight, and Friday begins,” said she, turning 
pale: ‘‘this is an unlucky day, in which nothing can be undertaken 
with success. I cannot now reveal to you the name; I feel as if my 
happiness were half destroyed for having even entertained a thought of 
doing so; and sad presentiments oppress my heart. Now, Count, 
depart—join the King. Good night: to-morrow, Saturday—at the 
Queen’s,” added she, hastily, as she made a sign to her ladies, who 
stood at some distance from her, to draw near. 

As she retired with them, Lauzun looked thoughtfully after her; but 
did not dare to attempt combating a superstition almost general in those 
days, and from which he did not, perhaps, feel himself entirely free. 

The hours tardily advancing, at length brought the evening which 
was to terminate all his hopes and fears. Hundreds of wax-lights had 
changed night into the most brilliant day; their rays were refracted 
a thousand-fold from the burnished marble walls and columns ;— 
and sparkling jewels, dazzling embroidery, and innumerable chrystal 
chandeliers, shed a magic splendour around. The duchesses formed 
an envied semicircle around. the Queen, who sat enthroned in her 
state chair, and looked proudly on the numerous throng of other 
ladies, countesses, viscountesses, and marchionesses; who, compelled 
to stand by inexorable court etiquette, supported themselves, not 
without pain. Gallantry, intrigue, and empty court chat, occupied the 
hall. The conversation, as is usual in such places, was in a measured 
and cautious under-tone, in the immediate vicinity of the Queen; but 
more lively and animated, the further it was removed from the 
Presence. 

Close to a large mirror, a little apart from the rest of the company, 
was Anna de Montpensier, seated upon a chair, as became her rank as 
a daughter of France. The evening was already far advanced, and she 
had not as yet named the happy mortal, nor even found a favourable 
opportunity of bringing Count Lauzun near her: perhaps she had de- 
signedly avoided him,—for, even-in the bosoms of princesses, the virgin- 
heart sometimes beats with timidity and fear. 

Her eye once more darted through the splendid crowd, and rested on 
the one whom she sought. He was leaning in a corner, at no great 


distance, wholly absorbed in his fixed admiration of her. She felt as if 
some friendly seraph’s voice had whispered a stratagem to her, to spare 
her bashfulness a crimson blush: she hesitated a moment, and then, as 
if determined not to allow herself time for reflection, she turned sud- 
denly to the mirror, to arrange a bouquet of jewels which she wore on 
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her breast. Once more she looked in the glass, towards the corner 
where Lanzun stood, and to which she now turned her back. Lauzun 
was still there ; she saw how his watchful eye observed the most triflin 
of her motions. She breathed upon the mirror, and wrote with delicate 
touch, in large letters, ‘ C’est vous,’ on its dimmed surface; she then 
sank back, exhausted, into her chair, and the magic characters vanished 
as quickly as they had appeared. 

The Queen now rose: all crowded respectfully together, to give 
room, and the tumult which this occasioned fortunately afforded the 
Princess time to collect herself unobserved. She was now obliged to 
return with her ladies to the Palais de Luxembourg : as she passed, her 
eye sought once more the happy Lauzun. Pale with joy, he yet stood 
in the same place—but she saw he had read, and understood. She felt 
that his looks followed her, but she dared not look round. He, in the 
zenith of rapture, followed her to her carriage, but without venturing to 
approach her. ‘C'est vous’ stood on every object to which his eyes 
directed themselves—‘ C’est vous’ stood engraven in letters of fire in his 
heart, and on the star-illumined heaven. He thought of nothing—could 
think of nothing—but these words; he fell asleep with his thoughts 
fixed on them, and they shone through all his dreams on this happy night. 

‘‘ Am I in my senses—am I mad?” asked Lauzun of himself, when, 
at his awaking, the occurrence of the preceding evening presented itself 
to his cooler understanding, asa dream. ‘The old struggle again began ; 
his mad fancies made him, at one time, as a wretch to be pitied ; 
and at another, in the fulness of joy, the happiest of mortals. “I 
must see her,” said he, at last; ‘she will certainly give me to under- 
stand whether or not I have been dreaming.” He saw her again in the 
court chapel, at mass, beside the Queen. Absorbed in devotion, she 
did not seem to perceive him ; for certainly never did prayer ascend to 
Heaven from the lips of a princess, with more fervour than from Anna, 
at this decisive epoch of her life. 

After the service was concluded, the Princess arose to accompany 
the Queen to the Louvre, to visit the royal infants ; and, for the first 
time in his life, Lauzun rejoiced in his distinguished post at court, 
which allowed him to accompany the princesses thither. With a heart 
overwhelmed with joy, Anna de Montpensier listened to the sound of his 
steps, without venturing to look back ; she scarcely recognised herself, so 
altered did she feel, and so forsaken by her usual peculiar strength and 
presence of mind. Her embarrassment became most painful when the 
Queen retired into the next apartment, with the governesses, and left her 
alone with the Count. 

Without knowing what she was doing, she sank, half sitting, half 
kneeling, in a most graceful attitude, on a large cushion, which had 
been placed near the fire for the children; when the Count, availing 
himself of the first free moment, approached her. ‘I am dying with 
cold,” said she, without raising her eyes, wishing to say something, 
though seemingly intent alone on warming her hands. 

‘‘ And 1, my royal mistress, [ may well have deserved this taunt,” re- 
plied Lauzun, much affected. . The princess looked up at him with an 
inquisitive eye. ‘ This taunt,” he repeated, in a scarcely audible 
voice 
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“« And do you believe I am mocking you ?” asked the Princess, rising, 
and looking in his face with an expression of truth, sincerity, and 
frankness peculiar to herself,—their eyes met, and from that moment 
no further explanation was necessary. Enraptured, overwhelmed, 
forgetting every thing, Lauzun was on the point of casting himself at 
the feet of his illustrious mistress; but she suddenly recovered her 
composure, and a sign from her, made him observe in time, that the 
Queen was returning. 

On the same Sunday evening, the Princess availed herself of a fa- 
vourable moment, to communicate to the King the name of the man of 
her choice; a task which she performed with a beating heart. ‘‘ Your 
having distinguished him, Sire, before all others,” said she, ‘‘ made me 
first feel a prepossession in his favour: he is a French nobleman, one of 
the guardians of your Majesty’s sacred person ; and as such, on a level, 
in my eyes, with any foreign prince. Henceforth it will be my pride, 
the only joy of my life, and I daily return thanks to God, that it 
is in my power, to elevate to splendour and wealth this distinguished 
nobleman, the most upright in your Majesty’s kingdom; so that he may 
excel in outward appearance, as much as he does in intrinsic merit, those 
who from sordid motives seek my hand.” 

The King listened with attention and pleasure to the warm ex- 
pressions of his relative. ‘‘ Far be it from me,” said he, “‘ to divert so 
. magnificent a prospect from a man who is dear to me; but I would 
sooner sacrifice every thing, than that I should be supposed capable 
of erecting the fortunes of a favourite, at the expense of a princess 
so beloved by me, and with whom I am so closely connected. On 
that account I shall give no opinion as to your choice, but leave it én- 
tirely to your own heart, and to the dictates of your good sense. [| shall 
remain your friend ; and in no situation of life, fair cousin, will you find 
me changed. Be happy, while you spread happiness around you: but 
one caution I must give you—never forget that Lauzun has powerful 
enemies !”’ 

‘“‘ Who can injure us? who dare be against us, when the King is for 
us?” exclaimed Anna, with lively emotion; and stooped to kiss his 
Majesty’s hand: but the King took her in his arms, kissed her on the 
forehead, and took his leave. 

Nothing could equal the sensation, the noise, and astonishment, which 
spread through all Paris, when, on the following day, the news of the 
marriage of the Princess, which was fixed for the following Sunday, was 
known at court. The people ran against each other, as if confounded, 
asking and answering in one and the same breath; every one related the 
astonishing news, and affirmed at the same time, that it was neither to 
be conceived nor believed. ‘If you exclaim that we are out of our 
senses,” wrote Madame de Sevigné to her daughter in the country, an- 
nouncing Lauzun’s unexpected good fortune—‘ if you maintain that we 
have told you a story of the most extravagant nature—in short, if you 
scold and insult us, you are indeed in the right—-for that is exactly 
what we have said and done to one another in Paris.” ; 

The whole nobility of France felt themselves honoured by this un- 
looked-for mark of distinction, which the Princess conferred upon one 
of their body ; and congratulations poured into the Palais Luxembourg 
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from every quarter; many of the highest rank, with the Duke de 
Richelieu at their head, thanked her on their knees for her choice of 
a husband. Lauzun’s relations and friends crowded around her, and 
were incessant in their expressions of joy and thankfulness: they em- 
braced her knees, kissed her hands, and even the very hem of her 
garment. 

Anna de Montpensier swam in pleasure and rapture. ‘ Ah! love 
him only—love him with all your heart !” she exclaimed, in a paroxysm 
of joy. ‘‘ The whole world has not love sufficient to reward him ac- 
cording to his deserts.” 

The royal family, with the exception of the King, were all this time 
of a very different opinion to that publicly expressed. The Queen was 
particularly exasperated ; for she had already calculated on the rich in- 
heritance of her reiative for the establishment of her younger son, the 
Duke d’Anjou, in case she remained single, as it was expected she 
would. The Queen was weak enough to tell the Princess so; and, in- 
stead of congratulations, loaded her with reproaches; she even spent a 
whole night in prayers and entreaties—ain fits of anger and ill-humour, 
in order to induce the King to withdraw the promise he had given: but 
this was not the right method of obtaining any thing from Louis the 
Fourteenth. 

Monsieur also, the King’s brother, perceiving that the execution of a 
plan, the success of which he considered certain, would be totally frus- 
trated by the marriage of the Princess, gave vent to his feelings with- 
out reserve. He had been a widower for some weeks: his wife, 
Harriet, of England (whose inimitable affability and sweetness of 
temper enchant us yet in that portrait of her in the Dresden Gallery—a 
master-piece of Vandyke), had been poisoned by the Chevalier de 
Lorraine, the worthless favourite of her husband; and who, rever- 
theless, retained his master’s favour, although the fact was generally 
known: and Monsieur only waited for the termination of his mourn- 
ing, to offer his hand to his cousin. His intention, though supposed to 
be a secret, was publicly known; and it is probable that the knowledge 
of his views hastened the execution of the Princess’s resolution, for the 
idea of such an union must have filled her with horror. 

With full reliance on the King, the Princess paid little attention to 
the anger of the remaining part of her family: forgetting the rest of 
the world, Lauzun could think of nothing but his happiness ;—but those 
who wished them both well, were far from being free from apprehensions. 

In the midst of demonstrations of joy, and the most hearty congra- 
tulations, warning voices were heard, imploring them not to delay too 
long the execution of their purpose; and the Count was particularly re- 
commended not to go out unaccompanied, or without arms. 

These hints were at first but little heeded by the lovers; but being 
frequently repeated, and in many different quarters, they, by degrees, 
made an impression on the Princess; and induced her, at length, to 
apprehend some hidden danger. It was, therefore, determined by the 
happy pair, that same evening, that they should forego their intention 
of being married with royal pomp at the Louvre on the following 
Sunday, and repair to the country on the Thursday preceding, to be 
united with the utmost secresy. 
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The King was easily persuaded to give his consent to this arrange- 
ment, and one day only separated the lovers from the completion of all 
their wishes. The Princess spent this day in enabling the man of her 
choice, by presents more than princely, to appear by her side at the 
altar, and at the signing of the marriage settlement, in a manner worthy 
of her. She made over to him four of her estates, the value of which 
amounted to more than twenty-two millions of francs. These were the 
Dukedom of Montpensier, the title of which he was to take; the Earl- 
dom of Eu, the possession of which raised him to the rank of first peer 
of the realm ; and the two rich Duchies of St. Fargeau and Chatellerault. 
Lauzun was nearly overwhelmed by the weight of all this greatness; it was 
with him, as with a person standing on the lowest step of a magnificent 
dome and looking upwards. The mighty building threatened to bury its 
giddy beholder under its ruins : he could not rejoice,—such greatness was 
not his element ; it acted as a restraint to love, and bound it with golden 
chains to those stiff formalities which had ever been foreign to his 
heart. 

At last, Thursday morning dawned, and every thing was in readi- 
ness for the journey to Charenton, where the priest was waiting at 
the altar for the betrothed pair. Nothing remained to be done but to 
sign the marriage contract,—to speak more correctly, that document 


had yet to be drawn. One hour after another passed away, till, at 


last, information was brought that the law-officers could not complete 
the instrument before evening. The celebration of the marriage was 


therefore delayed till the following day. ‘‘ Friday!” exclaimed the 


Princess, starting, while pale horror overspread every feature of her 
countenance ; ‘‘ Good God! shall we go to the altar on a Friday?” In 
vain Lauzun attempted with prayers and representations to restore 
quiet to a mind which, on all other occasions, possessed so much firm- 
ness ; with a heavy heart he left her in this disconsolate state: for his 
duty, even on that day, which he did not dare to neglect, summoned him 
to the King. 

By mixing with the crowd of visitors that still surrounded her, Anna 
sought, but in vain, to escape from those boding presentiments, which 
lay still more heavily on her heart after Lauzun’s departure. The 
countenances which she now beheld, seemed to be no longer those she 
had seen the two preceding days. Coolness, inquisitive looks, and 
treacherous smiles, met her from all quarters, where, before, she had 
found only professions of love and sincerity. 

She sent messengers every hour, to hasten by threat, entreaties, per- 
Suasions, and brilliant promises, the completion of the documents: she 
wished, at all events, to avoid the dreaded Friday, and was determined 
to set off for Charenton in the evening: but in vain. The lawyers 
continued obstinate ; each, even the most unimportant clause, was 
examined ten times over; delay and difficulties arose at every step; they 
promised, at last, to work the whole night, and held out hopes that the 
papers might be completed early the next morning. 

At length, with the approach of night, her beloved friend returned to 
her side, but he also looked pale and dejected : a thousand trifling mis- 
haps had befallen him in the course of the day ; nothing he had under- 
taken had succeeded. ; 

» 
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The malicious friendship of his known enemies, the apprehensive 
looks of his true friends, the numerous warnings which poured in upon 
him, had created uneasiness ; this day was evidently not of the same 
character as the preceding,—and yet, notwithstanding his most diligent 
inquiries, he had not been able to discover what change had taken 
place. 

The King was, in appearance, as kind to him as ever, yet he had 
spoken but little with him during the whole day, and never but when 
other persons were present; for Madame de Montespan was ill, and the 
King had spent several hours in her apartment. 

For the first time in the course of the whole day, a ray of joy sparkled 
in Anna’s eyes, when she saw Lauzun return. She held out her hand 
to him with a gracious smile, and offered him a seat by her side, which 
he declined. 

‘“‘ Let me remain standing before you, my adored Princess, as _be- 
comes a subject of your house,” said he, ‘allow me the boast of never 
having forgotten what I am, even amid the splendour of my fortune! 
I am still overwhelmed by the inconceivable turn my fate has taken; I 
still feel as if I revelled in a dream of happiness, with a consciousness 
that I must soon awake and find all, all torn from me. Oh! from 
whom, from what side is the blow to come, that must destroy this happy 
delusion.” 

‘‘Tauzun,” exclaimed the Princess, “‘ you terrify, you afflict me—;” 
but without heeding her words, he fell upon his knees before her :— 
‘¢ Forgive me,” said he, “‘ if I confess, with the candour that is due 
to you, that I am tortured by the thought that you may some day 
repent having thus raised me to a level with yourself, and that at pre- 
sent, it is only your magnanimity, your adherence to a given promise, 
which induce you, in spite of dificulty and opposition, to complete 
what you have begun. Should such be the case—Oh! think well 
of it!—The happiness of your whole life is at stake, perhaps my 
future happiness also. Believe me, no one will blame you—the world 
will praise the deed—perhaps, admire you still more for your firmness ; 
and were we even at the foot of the altar * * * * 

‘‘ For heaven’s sake! what do you say?” interrupted the Princess, 
“« how is it possible? how could such a thought have entered your 
mind ?” 

‘‘ T must say it,” replied Lauzun, hiding his face in his hands, “‘ mis- 
fortune hovers over me~—~I hear the door open,” said he, muttering to 
himself, ‘‘the blow which annihilates me must and will fall, would it 
not then be a consolation to me, if it came from the beloved hand which 
holds the happiness———— 

At this moment the door flew open; Lauzun hastily rose, and both 
looked with dread towards it. It was only a lady in attendance on the 
Princess, who came to inform her, that the King expected her in a 
quarter of an hour in his apartment. ‘‘ Thank God!” exclaimed the 
Princess, with a deep sigh, .* the marriage contract is ready; it has 
been submitted to the King for his signature, as had been previously 
directed, and my kind cousin does not mind the late hour of the even- 
ing, to ensure me a good night’s rest.” 

Lauzun willingly put the same construction on the message, and he 
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also felt his heart relieved. Some arrangements for the following morn- 
ing were now discussed with the utmost haste. 

It was settled that, after having confessed to their respective direc- 
tors, as the custom of the times required, they should set out for Paris 
in different carriages, at four o’clock in the morning, and meet about 
six at the chateau of the Marchioness de Crequi, at Charenton, where 
the marriage ceremony was to be performed, by the appointed minister. 

New apprehensions, nevertheless, arose within their breasts at the 
moment of parting, though it was only for a few hours. Lauzun had 
much difficulty in summoning sufficient firmness,—but the Princess 
burst into tears when he left her. ‘It is a joyful thing,” said she to 
her lady in attendance, ‘‘ to have reached thus far,—to have at length 

assed over this ominous day,” and her tears continued to flow more 
abundantly, though without relieving the oppression of her heart. 

She found the King in his apartment: he seemed afflicted, and was 
visibly perplexed ; he embraced her, and held her a long time in his 
arms before he spoke. 

“ Dear Anna,” said he, at length, ‘‘ you find me in a state bordering 
on distraction ; but it is better for you to learn at once what is unavoid- 
able, and to hear it from me, your loving friend, whose sympathy will 
lessen your grief. My dear Anna, we Kings stand before the world as the 
sun inthe heavens; no spot must attach itself tous. In Paris, through- 
out the whole kingdom, and even far beyond its boundaries,—in the do- 
minions,—at the very thrones of foreign princes, as I am most credibly 
informed, every where it is said that I have sacrificed you, my dear cou- 
sin; that you are, by my command, made a sacrifice for the elevation 
of Lauzun, my favourite ; and that, at your expense, I raise him to the 
rank of a prince of the blood. This must not be; my duty to the 
people, my kingly honour will not allow it. I feel all your grief, even the 
wrong which, both you and he, in some measure, suffer; but you must 
give up the thought of being the wife of Lauzun.” 

What pen could describe the scene which followed: Anna's grief— 
her remonstrances—her complaints—her entreaties rather to deprive 
her of life than tear her from her lover! But they were all in vain. 
The inexorable monarch re-echoed her complaints, knelt down beside 
her ; and when, overwhelmed with despair, she fell at his feet, he held 
his cheek for a long time pressed to her’s,—but remained firm to his 
purpose. 

Fame was dearer to Louis than his most tender feelings ; and means 
had been found to take advantage of his weak side, and with too much 
Success. Madame de Montespan, the secret, but, on that account, 
the more dangerous enemy of Lauzun, had neither forgotten nor for- 
given the insult he had offered her, although she had feigned to have 
done both. She, and the members of the royal family who were 
hostile to him, and who spared no means to arrive at their end, had 
employed well the day, which, by their manceuvres, had been lost in 
framing the marriage contract; and had succeeded so far as to make 
the King believe he was acting magnanimously, while he was only 
Proving himself to be weak and cruel: but no reasons or proofs that 
the Princess could advance, were able to convince him of this. 

Almost deprived of life, powerless in body as in mind, she reached 
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her apartment; and scarcely had she entered it, when the door opened 
again, and Lauzun’s pale form tottered in, accompanied by his faithful 
friend Guitry, the Duke de Montanzier, and the Marshal de Créqui. 

‘“¢ The King has commanded us,” said the Duke, “to conduct Count 
Lauzun hither, in order that he may respectfully thank you for the 
honour you deigned to intend for him. The King is much pleased with 
the submission which you have both shewn to his will, in the midst of 
your affliction. He begs your royal highness to rest assured, that he 
will do every thing in his power to give you proofs of his love and 
gratitude.” 

“‘ And what can he do?” exclaimed the Princess, wild with despair— 
‘“‘what can hesdo? Where is his power to give me comfort, for having 
destroyed my happiness? Oh, Lauzun! how will either of us support 
life after this!” She then rose from the couch on which she had been 
laid, fainting, and seized Lauzun’s hand. “It will at least be allowed 
me,” said she, with a haughtiness of look and voice, from which 
Lauzun’s attendants were obliged to shrink, “‘ it will at least be allowed 
me to take leave of happiness—to bid adieu to the man whose loss I 
must henceforth be ever doomed to mourn, without the presence of im- 
portunate observers.” 

She conducted Lauzun into the closet, adjoining her audience- 
chamber ; the same in which, a few days before, she had attempted 
to make known to him the secret of her heart: when, bursting into 
tears, she fell on his breast; and, for the first and last time, her 
lover pressed her to his broken heart. 

The firmness which hitherto had supported him, entirely forsook him 
now ; burning tears streamed from his eyes, and heavy sighs found a 
passage from his labouring bosom. But this paroxysm lasted a few 
moments only;—he burst from her arms, without having power to arti- 
culate ; and a deep swoon afforded the unfortunate Anna a short respite 
from her sufferings. She awoke from this, only to struggle with life, 
bereft of every joy,—every earthly consolation. 

But long before this struggle had ended, the unfortunate Lauzun was, 
for the second time, banished by a lettre de cachet, from the land 
of the living; for we never deal with any so cruelly as with those 
we feel we have injured. It was thus the King persuaded himself that 
he believed, what at the bottom of his heart he could never have 
believed—that Lauzun, under the mask of submission, still harboured 
the project of marrying the Princess secretly ; and he punished this 
imaginary crime with unexampled severity, that he might not have be- 
fore his eyes the man, whose sight would be an eternal reproach to him. 
Weakness and tyranny ever go hand-in-hand. 

Silent, and immersed in thought, the unfortunate Lauzun entered 
the carriage which was to convey him he knew not whither. In every 
city through which his long journey led him, his fate excited the 
liveliest sympathy ; but he met it with as much indifference as if it con- 
cerned not himself. 

The officer who accompanied him endeavoured, as much as possible, 
to relieve the dreariness of the journey. With true French politeness, 
he frequently attempted to draw him into conversation, that he might 
ease his heart by complaints; but Lauzun remained silent. Once only, 
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on the boundaries of Savoye, when he was requested to alight from the 
carriage, while passing along a very dangerous road, did he break silence, 


while a bitter smile passed over his lips: ‘‘ Lauzun has no cause,” said 
he, “to fear such dangers as these ;” and remained in the carriage, 
gazing on the precipices which formed the sides of the narrow and 
perilous path. 

At last they reached the lofty castle of Pignerol, situated in the midst 
of the Piedmontese mountains, and surrounded by gloomy fir trees, 
where he was probably to expiate, during his whole life, a few long- 
forgotten words, spoken, in a moment of indiscretion, to a servant ; for, 
it was only in consequence of this imprudence, that he had drawn on 
himself the anger of Madame de Montespan, who was the cause of 
his ruin. 

With the same silence in which he had performed his journey, he 
followed the jailor, and entered the damp, rock-bound, and in part sub- 
terranean vault, which was to be his future abode. He cast a solemn 


look around this dreary dwelling, exclaiming, ‘‘ Jn secula seculorum !” 
as the rattling of the bolts and locks announced to him a long farewell! 
from sun and air--from joy and life: and from that time he was, like 
thousands before him, forgotten by all but the beloved of his heart. 


a 
UNCERTAINTY. 


BY MRS. HENRY ROLLS. 


Ou! say not to the coming hour, 

Thou shalt be gay and bring me joy !— 
When oft a moment has the power 

Life’s dearest pleasures to destroy. 


We gaze upon the opening rose, 
Just spreading in the blaze of day ; 
Nor dream that its sweet leaves enclose 
The worm that bids its bloom decay. 


Can aught more calm than ocean seem, 
When sleeps the moonlight on the wave ? 
Could ye that liquid mirror deem 
Of many a shipwreck’d wretch the grave ? 


Then gaze not on thy lovely bride— 

As nought could ever fade her bloom ! 
Love’s roseate bands death can divide, 
And for his altar,—raise the tomb ! 


Aldwincle Rectory. 
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AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF J. J. ROUSSEAU. 


Bt [Although we differ entirely from most of the sentiments expressed in the fol- 

4 lowing poem, we felt that we should be inexcusable in refusing, upon that 

i account, a place to any thing so beautiful. Its readers, we believe, will thank 
us for this decision ]. 


Lind: Anp is he gone? Extinguished is the ray 
; That pierced the despot’s heart, the captive’s cell; 
That poured a flood of intellectual day, 

And chas’d the phantoms of the bigot’s hell? 


ee 


Is he no more, whose all-prevailing lyre 

Spread thro’ the world his country’s rising fame ; 
Gave to her language all its force and fire, 

And taught her sons to glow with freedom’s flame ? 


Let science droop, and genius, sorrowing, bend, 
In silent homage, o’er yon hallowed urn ! 
Let truth and nature mourn their firmest friend ! 
His were the “thoughts that breathe,” the “ words that burn.” 


Oh ye! whose lips, when “life itself was new,” 
Enamour’d hung upon a parent’s breast ; 

From that pure font the balmy nectar drew, 
Look answering look, caressing and carest ; 
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me Oh come! and with me drop one generous tear 
a Of fond regret o’er his lamented doom, 
Who bade the mother feel a mother’s care, 

And nurse the babe she cherish’d in her womb ! 


Ingenuous youths! who fear’d the gathering frown, 
And trembled at the tutor’s angry nod ; 

Spurn’d the dry lesson, word by word forc’d down, 
Or shrank dismay’d beneath the lifted rod, 


ahi, 


Come, and with grateful awe approach his bier, 
Who sweeten’d all your toil, your fetters broke ; 
4 And teach your children’s children to revere 
The man, who freed them from the pedant’s yoke ! 


Souls of ethereal mould! who blindly deem 
i No joys like those impassioned lovers share ; 

hig Ye! who have known each fierce, each wild extreme 
hae Of bliss and woe, of rapture and despair ! 
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Think, think on him, whom love to phrenzy fir’d, 
Who sang the woes of Julie and St. Preux ; 

Who felt the passion which his page inspir’d, 
And perished in the flame his fancy drew ! 


The slave of paradox ! the child of whim! 
In crowds abstracted ; social when alone ; 
He neither loved the world, nor the world him ; 
Yet would he weep for sorrows not his own. 


Versed in the mazes of the sophist’s lore, 
And scorning custom’s arbitrary sway, 

To giddy heights and paths untrod before, 
The bold adventurer foremost led the way. 


On the broad ruins of established creeds 
A fair, but fragile edifice he built ; 

And shed so bright a hue “ o’er erring deeds,” 
That vice lost all its grossness, half its guilt. 


Unskilled to flatter, and too proud to fawn, 
The sacred rights of conscience he maintained ; 
The scourge of knaves in ermine, saints in lawn, 
Each grovelling art his manly soul disdained. 


O’er nature’s loveliest scenes his magic pen 
A lovelier lustre threw : a deeper bloom 
Crimson’d each flow’r ; and every grot and glen, 
Vocal with love, exhaled a fresh perfume ! 


’Midst deep-embowering shades he loved to roam, 
Far from the haunts of luxury and pride : 


The fields, the woods, the mountains were his home, 


And Providence his solitary guide. 


Fanned by the breezes of his favourite isle, 


As the lone bark skimmed lightly o’er the deep, 


Oft would he wildly gaze, and strangely smile, 
And, wrapt in thought, forget almost to weep. 


But, ah! nor whispering grove nor purling rill 
Could yield this exiled fugitive repose : 

Slander e’en there pursued her victim still ; 
Like a wild deer still hunted by his foes. 


In youth’s fond prime, in manhood’s brighter day, 


Buoyant with hope, impatient of control, 
He knew, he fear’d no guile: in life’s decay, 
Suspicion’s easy dupe, his ardent soul 
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Preyed on itself; before his morbid eye 

A host of self-tormenting visions gleamed ; 
Till fancy pictured every friend a spy, 

And every proffered boon an insult deemed. 


When into friendship’s ear my griefs I pour, 
Past scenes recall, and tell of years gone by ; 

When, in the still and contemplative hour, 
Indignant memory prompts the secret sigh, 


I’ll turn to thee ; thy wrongs, thy claims record, 
Now rent with anguish, now to madness stung ; 
And blush, that e’er a murmuring thought or word 
Heaved my lorn heart, and trembled on my tongue. 


Yet, thou most injured, most illustrious shade ! 
A race unborn shall vindicate thy worth ; 
And the light, scattered in thy works, pervade 
The darkest corners of the peopled earth. 


What ! tho’ a thankless and unfeeling age 
Would rase thine image from the rolls of Fame ; 
Tho’ kings and priests combine, with envious rage, 
To blast thy laurels, and asperse thy name ; 


Still shalt thou live, remembered and revered, 
When all thy proud oppressors are forgot ; 

When bloody zealots are no longer feared, 
And sceptered heads in cold oblivion rot ! 


And when, at last, the solemn trump shall sound, 
And countless myriads bow before their lord ; 

When vice shall stand appalled,—unmasked, uncrowned ; 
And patient virtue reap her due reward, 


Not unrequited shall thy sufferings be, 
Nor unrewarded then thy works of love : 
Souls, like thine own, all-purified and free, 
Shall greet thine entrance to the courts above ; 
The Judge himself pronounce thy sins forgiven, 


And bid the world’s poor outcast mount to heaven ! 
TIMon. 
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SOME PARTICULARS RESPECTING THE 


LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE LATE MISS BENGER. 


(COMMUNICATED BY MISS JANE PORTER). 


Tue fellowing interesting particulars respecting the late Miss Benger 
have been communicated to the editor by Miss Jane Porter. Coming 
from such a source, we think they will be more acceptable to the reader 
if presented in their original shape, than if thrown by us into the form 
of a more regular memoir. Some further particulars we may probably 
communicate in a future number. 

My first knowledge of Miss Benger commenced at Rochester, in Kent, 
when she was quite a girl, but even then generally looked up to, by the 
old and young of her acquaintance, as a literary prodigy. But admira- 
tion seemed to have no effect whatever upon her; she never appeared 
even to hear what was said to her in compliment of her extraordinary 
acquirements. Miss Benger seemed never to think of herself in any 
way! She was wholly given up to the admiration of things without ; 
the beauties of nature—the beauties of poetry—describing the charms 
of the external world—or admiring the splendour of talents in others, I 
never knew a being so little occupied with self.—She was happiest, 
when those she loved were the objects of fame; for she always 
considered fame as one of the noblest of rewards. Her general 
benevolence, wherever it was possible for her to exert it, was un- 
wearied, whether in the simple acts of common charity, or in the more 
toilsome task of forwarding the plans of honest industry, even in the 
humblest ways. Her benevolence was also frequently exerted in pro- 
moting the interests of literary persons in difficult circumstances. But 
Pp following Miss Benger up to her meridian day of life, in the midst 
of which, indeed, her bright and benevolent sun went down! The 
cae of her years was passed, as I have said, in the country; and 
“ the most part, in the neighbourhood of Maidstone and Rochester. 

n these days, her great delight was, in walking amongst the beautiful 
meadows on the banks of the Medway; and St. Margaret’s-on-the-Hill, 
: Rochester, was also one of her favourite haunts. It was in that town, 
: at she began the study of the Latin classics, under the friendly direc- 

ion of the Rev. Mr. Alexander, by whom she was also early im- 
arg with a belief in the value of the eternal truths of our holy re- 
th religion. _Amongst-her most ardent pursuits, that of poetry, in 
ag spring days of her youth, was the most eagerly sought ; and it was 
ee that her many admiring friends prevailed with her parents to pub- 

a little volume of her productions. I hardly think she could have 
— more than thirteen years of age at this time. While mentioning 
joa I shall just remark, that [ have always understood, both of 
is +e of what a “north countrie” genealogist would call “‘ gude 
» Her father was related to some of the best families in Scotland, 

Tough the Ogilvies ; and had also affinity with many of the most re- 
= names in the West of England. Mr. Benger was a worthy 

brave descendant of a nearly extinct old Norman family, of the 
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Doomsday Register, in Kent; and died, with more of its ancient cha- 
racter than its wealth, in the prime of his days, leaving his widow, and 
this only child, Elizabeth Ogilvie Benger, with the slender provision 
which a British naval officer, under the rank of captain, was likely to 
bequeath. From this cause, Mrs. Benger always lived with frugality ; 
but at no time did the gentlewoman’s spirit in her breast, allow anything 
like penuriousness to appear in her little domestic arrangements. Her 
daughter’s early talent, displayed so promisingly in the volume of poems 
above mentioned, excited much attention at the time; and amongst the 
persons of taste and consequence in the world of fashion, the most inte- 
rested in the young and modest writer, was the late Lady de Crespigny, 
of Champion Lodge, Camberwell. This lady was a woman of talent 
herself, as an admirable volume, entitled ‘ A Mother’s Letters to her 
Son,” amply proves: and something, too, beyond talent—piety: and 
the truest maternal solicitude for a son’s best welfare, both as a man 
formed to mix in the world, and as a being, destined fora better. This 
lady, too, was, to a certain degree, ‘‘ the glass of fashion :” from the 
period of her marriage with Sir Claude de Crespigny, at the youthful 
age of sixteen, to that of sixty-two, when she died. She had been beau- 
tiful in her person, animated, amiable; the delight of every company, 
where her wit sparkled, bright and harmless, ‘‘ as the midnight stars :” 
and, when withdrawn from these circles into her more private sphere, 
then her benevolence fostered all who approached,—all who needed the 
gentle smile of encouragement, the soothing word of kindness, or the 
more active services of the most indefatigable zeal ; when misfortune, or 
unassisted merit, required the aid of pity or friendship. Such was the 
late Mary the Lady de Crespigny ! and after having been the favourite 
young friend of the good Lord Lyttleton, of Leonidas Glover, and of 
other worthies of a similar character, it was her delight, in her own old 
age, to be to other youthful persons of genius, what those celebrated 


‘literary characters had been to her; and in this view, Miss Benger 


was sought by Lady de Crespigny, and as long as the amiable lady 
lived, was regarded as one of her most loved young friends. Lady de 
Crespigny’s fine old family house at Camberwell, possessing a small but 
charming park (though so near London), was often the scene of pretty 
rural fétes; and being so near town, the most esteemed evening parties, 
in the style of the celebrated Mrs. Montague, of Portman-square, were 
frequently enjoyed. And there, Miss Benger constantly mingled with 
the most distinguished personages of the day, whether in literature, or 
in rank. Meanwhile the same simplicity of manners were always hers ; 
a noble simplicity, I may say, for it fitted her alike for the society of a 
palace or a cottage. Miss Benger’s conversation was always directed to 
the human being, not to the fictitious personage of circumstance ; 
hence, it was always worthy of herself, and honourable to those to whom 
she addressed herself. With the same noble simplicity of mind, she 
affected nothing in her own home beyond the confined sphere of her mo- 
ther’s early widowhood ; and she received some of the first characters in 
England, with as much dignity in her little lodging drawing-room, as if 
she had greeted them in a house of lackeyed elegance. Miss Benger 
was above all thoughts of the garniture of life, either with regard to her- 
self or others ; it was never, therefore, the station, or the titles, of her 
acquaintance, that elevated them in her estimation; it was only their 
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I have seen at her little tea-table, in 


Warren-street, Fitzroy-square, some of the most celebrated persons of 


e—the poet Campbell, Sir Humphrey Davy, Montgo- 
Mungo Park, Simond, Tobin, Sir Robert 


Mrs. Barbauld, Miss Hamilton (of the Hindoo 
Majots), Miss Aiken, Miss Landon; and others, of both sexes, high 


worthiness of possessing these. 


the present tim 
mery, Roscoe, Aiken, 


Porter, Dr. Gregory, 


in public estimation. And in that small, chosen circle, however se- 
lected, and happily composed for each other’s admiration, and for intel- 
lectual gratification, Miss Benger shone in her proper sphere ; the very 
centre-light of benevolence : bringing forward, by her light, the fairest 
views of all her guests ; and sending all away, pleased with themselves, 
and her. This is, perhaps, the hardest achievement in society. 

But amongst her most intimate friends, I would especially mention 
Miss Wesley, the niece of the justly revered John Wesley, who may 
well be called the Apostle of the poor of these latter days; and Miss 
Wesley is in every way worthy of such an uncle. She was respected 
and loved by Miss Benger, from her earliest youth, with an enthusiasm 
which can only belong to the best of natures; the enthusiasm of a mind 
that does not merely admire, but adores excellence wherever it is found 
—I mean, particularly, the excellencies of virtue, the amiabilities of 
the Christian graces. Miss Benger was also most warmly attached 
to the family of the Royal Academician, Mr. Smirke (whose exquisite 
personification of the picturesque, in the realities of common life, and 
whose talent in individualizing the peculiarities and humour of romantic 
satire, may claim for him the title of father of the charming school, 
called that of Wilkie, in this country)! And I believe that Mr. 
Smirke’s very accomplished daughter was one of the friends the very 
dearest tothe heart of Miss Benger ; and for Miss Smirke was reserved, 
by Providence, the most soothing task, though yet the saddest, that can 
be our lot—that of closing the eyes which had ever looked on her with 
the most animated affection. But it were a long catalogue, to write the 
names of all those who loved Miss Benger, and who received double- 
fold regard from her in return. Let me not, however, forget to name 
Mrs. Fletcher; a name which all Edinburgh reveres, even as we in 
London revere the name of Mrs. Fry. 

After the publication of Miss Benger’s volume of poems (which her 
modesty often made her regret had ever seen the light; but none were 
of that sentiment but herself), she gave no more poetry to the public, 
excepting one poem, which she wrote on the application of Mr. Bowyer. 
It was against the Slave Trade, and published in imperial folio, along 
with a poem by Mr. Montgomery, in the same cause, called ‘‘ ‘The West 
Indies.” They were both admirable,—full of the spirit of justice and 
mercy—full of power, and pathos, and poetry. 

Miss Benger dedicated much of her earliest spent time in London to 
the study of languages; and thus she became mistress of French, 
Italian, German, &c. She gave us that beautiful translation of the 
correspondence of ‘ Klopstock and his Friends,” during her application 
to the latter language; and by these acquisitions, she became pos- 
sessed of the key to the literature and records of all those continental 
countries where she meant to make researches, in her pursuit after the 
interesting private details respecting those illustrious characters of 


whom she afterwards became the biographer. 
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44 MISS BENGER. 


We have the fruits (or, perhaps, I might say, the first fruits only) 
of her visit to France, in her ‘Memoirs of Mary Queen of Scots,’ 
Almost all that she relates of that interesting Queen’s residence in that 
country of her happy youth, is new to the English reader ; and the view 
it presents of the state of the French court and its manners, in that age, 
is extremely curious. The winding up of the unhappy meridian-day 
of the poor betrayed Mary, is full of the pathos of truth, and the 
tenderest consequent painting. It is an exquisite picture of the last 
scene of that royal victim’s wrongs; but would, indeed, be too dreadful 
to portray on canvass. 

Her Memoirs of Anne Boleyn, are not less worthy of our country’s 
respect, both on account of their accuracy as to facts, and from the do- 
mestic details of Hewer Castle, the home of Anne’s youth, and where 
the ‘‘ Blue-Beard” king woo’d her into his toils. They are, indeed, 
fraught with every charm of romantic incident, with the additional zest 
of knowing that all is true. Then succeeded her life of Elizabeth, 
Queen of Bohemia.—I can only say, that I have heard more than one 
man, of the highest character for erudition and taste in this country, 
aver, that no lady’s library could be considered complete, that did not 
possess ‘‘ those three admirable works of Miss Benger,—which contained 
in themselves, the most beautiful features of all that can most deeply in- 
terest in the female sex.” 

That such a pen was not allowed to finish her last work, the History 
of Henry the Fourth of France—we cannot but heavily lament; for 
then, I feel sure her whole fine spirit would have displayed itself in the 
noblest lessons. 

I have given a little sketch of what occurs to me at this time, 
respecting a friend who was known to my sister and myself during the 
greatest part of our lives—and who, every year, grew upon our esteem 
and our affections. More private details than these which I have men- 
tioned, could not with propriety be presented to the public ; and, in fact, 
Miss Benger was always so much more interested about her friends 
than about herself, that she seldom talked of herself ; hence, little could 
be known of the hopes, disappointments, or sorrows, which did not occur 
before the eyes of her friends. Any thing I do know of what are called 
the secrets of a woman’s heart, was learnt early in her life, and my own. 
When both living in London, I passed much of my time in her intimate 
society ; and I can just allow myself to say, that if she ever considered 
one person with a paramount regard over the rest of those she enthusi- 
astically valued, the esteem was given, where it was most worthy to be 
bestowed, by such a soul as her’s; and whatever were the traversing 
events of this world, she never knew the disappointment of finding that 
the object she had so distinguished to herself, could be otherwise than 
worthy of her esteem to her latest day. Death, indeed, deprived her, 
successively, of some of the dearest objects of her affections, whether 
in relationship or friendship; and amongst the latter, the most deeply 
lamented, were Dr. and Mrs. Gregory, of Low-Layton ; Miss Hamilton, 
and Mrs. Barbauld.—Now we have to lament that she herself is lost to 
us !—Lost, at least, to our pilgrimage in this world, where she s0 


often consoled. But, the Christian’s hope points to the everlasting home 
of all—and our tears are checked. 











THE SOLDIER’S FUNERAL. 


Hark! hark! mid the busy stir of life, 
And the crowded city’s hum, 

I hear the thrilling tone of the fife, 

And the roll of the distant drum ! 


But their altered tones chime sad and slow 
To the mourner’s silent tread ; 

For they breathe the hallowed dirge of woe, 
-The solemn march of the dead ! 


And looks of manliest grief are there, 
And stern eyes drop a tear ; 

And soldiers falter as they bear 

The youthful warrior’s bier ! 


And see as that bier comes nigh— it brings 
Bright arms—a useless show ; 

For he hath no need of those gaudy things 
Who sleeps in the coffin below ! 


For the voice that gave the stern command 
Hath sighed its latest breath ; 

And an infant now may snatch the brand 
From his dull cold grasp of Death ! 


And the breast so true, and the brow so proud, 


Are cold and senseless all ; 


He hath changed for the coat of mail—the shroud, 


For the warrior’s cloak —the pall. 


He would have hailed the dart that sped 
His soul to a warrior’s doom ; 

But a slow and a sickly couch was spread, 
To wash him to the tomb! 


They have borne him to the sacred porch— 
They have borne him to the grave ; 

And the last sad rites of the Holy Church 
Are paid to the young-and the brave! 


They have breathed the funeral prayer and hymn— 


They have fired the soldier’s knell ; 
But it reached not, alas! the ear of him 
Who sleeps in the narrow cell ! 


They have lowered the coffin dark and deep, 


In the lone grave’s hollow womb ; 
And the lady he loved may. come to weep 
This eve o’er her soldier’s tomb ! 


G. F. RicuaRpson. 
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ON EGOTISM. 


On n’auroit guére de plaisir, si l’on ne se flattoit point. 


I am almost ashamed to set it down in English—that we find go 
much pleasure in flattering ourselves: but so it is. And then, for 
Egotism, I look upon it as one of the most pleasant things in the world 
—so time-killing, and so soothing: a batch of it is more than consola- 
tory, and most ticklish relish to the palate. 

It is beyond dispute that we are all, more or less, in love with 
Egotism. Pope will have it, that ‘all our knowledge is, ourselves to 
know: and, at any rate, we prove most abundantly, how much of our 
pleasure is derived from thinking and talking of ourselves. Let us put 
the case to our consciences, and ask, what friend's society we like the 
best? The answer honestly is—that one’s who will throw his feet 
across a chair, and chatter with us about our thoughts and feelings—of 
the loves that throw a spirit of soft romance around our youth—and of 
the determined and steady resolves that grow out of a more sober age. 
To be serious in a weighty matter, it becomes us to check, as much as 
possible, the baneful but pleasant propensity to employ so much of our 
leisure in idle and fruitless speculations—in that kind of egotistical ab- 
straction, which Locke would call ‘‘ dreaming awake.” 


*Tis sweet to win, no matter how, one’s laurels, 
By blood or ink— 


but sweeter still to hold the green sprigs in our fingers, and tell how 
they were won. The soldier who has braved but one campaign, will 
always have a tale of war and wonder to surprise us ; in which, himself 
will be, of course, the leading character. There is, however, one charm 
in military egotism—it is generally of a plain kind; unaccompanied 
with that sophisticated gloss, which frequently distinguishes the lectures 
on self of the man of letters. The latter is not at all a pleasant egotist 
in the way of conversation—he is somewhat better in print. 

Amongst literary men, ancient or modern, there is a plentiful 
sprinkling of the character in question. Rousseau, a considerable 
egotist, mixes himself up, very often delightfully, with scenes of great 
pathos and sentiment. I do not complain much of the egotism of 
Rousseau. 

Then we have some desperate cases of the kind in the writers of 
our own time. Lord Byron is a splendid proof: indeed, he sings of 
himself so finely, that we seldom hesitate to follow him. It is not 
exactly so with Wordsworth, for he sometimes tires us with his trifling 
company. Still it is next to impossible not to be delighted, now and then, 
with the chaste spirit which accompanies the egotism of Wordsworth : 

The moon, the glory of the sun, 
And streams that murmur as they run, 
Have been his dearest joy. 

And there is not, perhaps, generally speaking, a more pleasant com- 

panion than he, with whom to “ haunt the water-falls ;” provided he be 
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not allowed to walk too slowly, and thus be left at liberty to indulge in 
his egotistical trifles. Coleridge is a metaphysical egotist, and that’s 
the very worst class of all. Walter Scott does not display teo much of 
the feeling in question, if we may judge from his writings: indeed, he 
generally appears as a nice kind of amiable gentleman, who is ever on 
the best terms with himself; but who, on that very account, perhaps, 
thinks it too much to expect that the world should feel an interest in 
every trifling circumstance connected with his life. Leigh Hunt isa 
sad fellow in this respect; for he cannot take a stroll to Hampstead 
(his Paradise), without giving us an account of his journey. ‘This 
gentleman’s egotism is very peculiar, and perhaps it partakes a little too 
much of vanity to be tolerated; nevertheless, it is often extremely 
amusing, and always original. It is too much trouble for Anacreon 
Moore to be a considerable egotist. 

In noticing, as I have done, the egotism of the poets, I must be un- 
derstood as doing so, because they are the beings with whom [ would wis! 
to hold converse ; for their’s are such pleasant conceits, that surely it is 
one of the finest things in the world “‘ to live in the light of their fancies.” 

We were told, a long time ago, that lovers are so fond of each other’s 
company, only because they are everlastingly talking about themselves ; 
and really, when we come to think of it, there is a great deal of truth 
inthe remark. The most tolerable sort of conversational egotism is that 
of the old soldier and the young lady. The one has so much honest 
enthusiasm to recommend it: and the other, so much of bright eyes and 
playful smiles—of glowing cheeks, and tell-tale blushes. 

H, 


—_4>—_— 


TO WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT. 


I may not praise a book in which 
My name is thus recorded ; 

But think not less I prize the niche 
Your friendship has awarded. 


’Tis valued—not for praise implied, 
Or vanity imparted ; 

But with a friend’s far nobler pride— 
As genuine, and warm-hearted. 


Nor would I willingly resign 
My nook in your small volume, 
In sculptured characters to shine 
On Fame’s triumphal column. 


BERNARD BaRTON. 
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A SKETCH FROM NATURE. 








































Sue knelt beside me——and mine eye once gianced 
Upon her form: ’twas but a glance—but ne’er 
From my remembrance will it pass away ! 

Her arms were folded on her breast——her head 
Bowed down most meekly, as became the place : 
And her dark eye-brow, and still darker hair, 
Shaded a countenance, wherein was less 

Of beauty than expression: it was pale 

As is the lily in the Spring—it bore 

Some touches of the frame’s and mind’s disease— 
Some suffering, and some woe. Her half-closed eye 
Was bent to earth, and shaded by a lash, 

Silken and shining as the raven’s wing ; 

Her lip was motionless ; and it did seem 

As though her supplication sped at once 

Forth from her pious bosom to her God. 

There was a withered flow’ret on her breast— 
Perchance an emblem of the hopes which there 

Had blossomed, and there faded. 


I have viewed 
Woman in many a scene: I have beheld 
Her gay and glorious in the festive hall, 
Eager of conquest; and I, too, have marked 
The winning languish and seductive smile— 
Both dear and dangerous to the youthful heart. 
And I have strayed, with beauty by my side, 
Through the still glade at evening’s placid hour, 
By the pale radiance of the moon, whose beam 
Hath silver’d o’er her smiles ; and she hath looked 
As she had thrown her soul into her eyes. 
Nay, I have viewed her by the feyered bed 
Of sickness, pillow the pale cheek, and bathe 
The fainting brow! and like a form of light 





Whispering peace, where else there had been none ! 


But never by the side of woman yet 

Such thrilling and unearthly feelings stole 
On my o’ercharged heart, as when I saw 
That pious maiden commune with her God ! 
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FRENCH PORTRAITS. 


No. I 
THE FEAST OF ST. CLOUD. 


To know all the varieties of French character, it is not sufficient 
to take a walk along the Boulevards, or a stroll through the Louvre, or 
aseat in the garden of the Tuilleries. These are conversaztoni upon 
a large scale; and a Frenchman is, in none of them, entirely emanci- 

ated from the restraints which society imposes. Even in the public 
gardens of Tivoli or Beaujon, he cannot altogether forget that he is one 
of la Grande Nation, and has the honour to reside in la premiere ville 
de monde. If you would see French character divested of its ‘‘ pomp 
and circumstance,” you must go to one of the country fétes. These 
are looked upon in France as so important, that it is not unusual to 
make a stipulation in a marriage contract, by which the husband shall 
be bound to take his wife to one or two, or more, feasts every year, 
according as her ambition may require. 

Now, I do not know of any feast so worthy of forming one of thege 
French Portraits as the Feast of St. Cloud, which all the world knows 
is a beautiful village, six miles from Paris; where the Bourbon has a 
palace, once the favourite residence of Napoleon. 

At the Feast of St. Cloud, the royal gardens are thrown open, by the 
command of the King, for the convenience and pleasure of his loving 
subjects, who testify their gratitude for this mark of favour by shouting 
‘Vive le Roi,” when the royal carriage drives through the park—a 
proof of regal condescension which is never omitted. 

Nothing can be more agreeable than the park of St. Cloud, for it is 
abundantly extensive—intersected by broad avenues, lined with ma- 
Jestic trees ;—here a pond, there a waterfall; and now and then, through 
a long green vista, a wing of the palace is seen peeping out, the white 
flag waving over it; an admirable contrivance for warming the loyalty 
of those who are permitted to laugh and jest almost under the nose of 
his Most Christian Majesty. Nothing, I repeat, can be more agreeable 
than the park of St. Cloud; and so, indeed, the French seem to think, 
from the crowds that take advantage of the royal license. 

The Feast of St. Cloud is on a magnificent scale, because it is within 
teach of les marchands de Paris, and because the park permits the 
display of magnificence. One very long broad avenue, with fine chest- 
hut trees on either side—and not one row of them only, but stretching 
far back—reaches from the gilded gate of the park, almost as far as the 
palace. Booths are erected the whole of its length, on both sides, 
xposing every variety that can attract either the sight or the taste. 
Every production of French ingenuity is exhibited in them; and every 
artist, and every description of merchant, there plies his trade ;—you 

ave pictures and porcelain—cakes' and canes—fan menders and flower 
venders—bead stringers and ballad singers—fruit sellers and fortune- 
tellers—quacks and conjurors. Toys, work-boxes, dressing-boxes, 
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50 FRENCH PORTRAITS. 


watches, jewellery, perfumery, and sweetmeats, display their fascina- 
tions. The sentimentalist may pick up an image of Rousseau, for half 
a franc; Voltaire may be had for a trifle more; and pocket saints may 
be secured by the devout, for two sous a piece ; who would not £0 to 
the feast of St. Cloud? But let us quit the great avenue ; farther back 
among the trees, other kinds of attraction are displayed—raree-shows 
and round-abouts—turn-ups and gaming-tables—weighing-machines 
and targets, by means of which, the French may be initiated in the art 
of duelling-—and, at certain open spaces allotted for the purpose, one 
pops upon a quadrille party, where Monsieur le Peruquier is toe-ing it 
with Madame la Marchande des Modes. But I am passing over 
some of these things too hastily. A round-about in England, is a tame 
amusement, and fit only for children ; the motion is horizontal, and one 
hardly experiences more jerks than in the diurnal revolution of the 
globe which we inherit; but in France, they manage things otherwise: 
one may have a sea voyage in the air, with the omission of the sea only; 
for we sit in a ship, with masts, and sails, and flags—and French inge- 
nuity gives to the round-about the up-and-down motion of a vessel in a 
brisk gale ; it is a sort of type of French naval glory, and in this light 
the French consider it; for the voyagers are not children, nor boys, nor 
even romping girls, but grave personages, whiskered men, and even 
members of his Majesty’s body-guard. 

The show begins in the morning; but, like all shows of the same 
kind, the cream of it is to be whipped off at night, when it begins to 
grow dark: then it is that the feast becomes amusing, and the scene en- 
chanting. Then coloured lamps are hung in festoons among the trees, 
and also in front of the booths, the whole length of the avenue, in un- 
dulating lines: besides these, ropes are passed across the avenue, from 
tree to tree, at regular intervals, to which, from the centre, large lamps 
are suspended, and seem to be hanging in the air, because the cords 
which attach them are invisible. At about nine o'clock, this great 
avenue is thronged from end to end, every one seemingly intent upon 
being happy ‘‘ whate’er to-morrow bring.” 

The characteristic of the feast of St. Cloud, and, indeed, of all feasts 
in France, is the general determination to make as much noise as pos- 
sible. This great design is affected by means of trumpets made of 
coloured paper, and for any one to be seen walking without one of these 
trumpets, is considered quite a slight to the feast, if not an imputation 
upon his loyalty. Children carry them, boys carry them, young men 
and women, fathers and mothers, all the world carry trumpets ; and not 
in their hands, but in their mouths; and every body making as large 
contributions to the general croak, as lungs and skill permit! And this 
is the people that overthrew the Bastile! Oh, man— 


“Thou pendulum, between a tear and smile.” 
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THE ALBUM. 


Under this title, we propose occasionally inserting Poetry that has already appeared 
in print, but which has not yet obtained a circulation equal to its merits]. 





APRIL*. 


I. 

Now infant April joins the Spring, 
And views the watery sky, 

As youngling linnet tries its wing, 
And fears at first to fly ; 

With timid step she ventures on, 
And hardly dares to smile, 

Till blossoms open one by one. 
And sunny hours beguile. 


II. 

In wanton gambols, like a child, 
She tends her early toils, 

And seeks the buds along the wild, 
That blossom while she smiles ; 

Or, laughing on, with nought to chide, 
She races with the Hours, 

Or sports by Nature’s lovely side, 

And fills her lap with flowers. 


III. 


The shepherd on his pasture walks 
The first fair cowslip finds, 

Whose tufted flowers, on slender stalks, 
Keep nodding to the winds. 


af 


And though the thorns withhold the May, 


Their shades the violets bring, 
Which children stoop for in their play, 
As tokens of the Spring. 


IV. 
The field and garden’s lovely hours 
Begin and end with thee; 
For what’s so sweet, as peeping flowers 
And bursting buds to see, 
What time the dew’s unsullied drops, 
In burnished gold, distil 
On crocus flowers’-unclosing teps, 
And drooping daffodil ? 
V. 
Along each hedge and sprouting bush 
The singing birds are blest, 
And linnet green and speckled thrush 
Prepare their mossy nest ; 
On the warm bed thy plains supply, 
The young lambs find repose, 
And ’mid the green hills basking lie, 
Like spots of ling’ring snows. 


* From Clare’s Shepherd’s Calendar---Noticed in our review department. 
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THE ALBUM. 


OUR FATHERS—WHERE ARE THEY? 


I. 
Our fathers ?—where are they ? and where 
The prophets ?—From this mortal scene, 
Gone with the dream of things that were, 
As if they ne’er had been. 
Beyond the wanderings of the morn, 
Beyond the portals of the day, 
Unto a land whence none return ; 
Our fathers—where are they ? 


IT. 
The vanished comet, long deemed lost, 
And absent for a thousand years, 
Again, amid the starry host, 
From darkness re-appears. 
Seas ebb and flow upon the shore— 
Moons wax when they have waned away ; 
But they who go to come no more, 
Our fathers—where are they ? 


III. 
Thou sun that light’st the boundless skies ! 
Where are the Earth’s departed gone ? 
Ye stars, to your all-seeing eyes 
Is the great secret known? 
Ye breathe not of their place of rest, 
But roll in silence on your way ; 
And the lorn echoes of the breast 
Still answer—where are they ? J. M. 


A DIALOGUE, 


WRITTEN ON A BLANK PAGE OF BUTLER’S BOOK OF THE 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Poet. 


I nore the moods and feelings men betray, 

And heed them more than aught they do or say ; 
The lingering ghosts of many a secret deed 
Still-born, or haply strangled in its birlh— _ 
These best reveal the smooth man’s inward creed ; 
These mark the spot where lies the treasure—worth. 


Milner*, made up of impudence and trick, 
With cloven tongue, prepared to hiss and lick. 
Rome’s Brazen Serpent! boldly dares discuss 
The roasting of thy heart, O brave Joan Huss! 
And with grim triumph, and a truculent glee, 
Absolves anew the Pope-wrought perfidy, 

That made an empire’s plighted faith a lie, 

And fixed a broad stare on the devil’s eye— 
(Pleased with the guilt, yet envy-stung at heart, 
To stand out-mastered in his own black art). 






* These lines were written before this Prelate’s decease. 
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Friend. 


Yet Miln—— 
Poet. 
Enough of Milner! we're agreed, 
Who now defends, would then have done the deed. 
But who not feels persuasion’s gentle sway ? 
Who but must meet the proffered hand half-way, 
When courteous Butler 


Poet—(aside ). 
Rome’s smooth go-between ! 


Friend. 


Laments the advice that soured a milky queen, 

(For bloody all enlightened men confess 

An antiquated error of the fe : 

Who with a zeal that passed her sex’s bounds, 

With actual cautery staunched the Church’s wounds. 

And though he deems that with too broad a blur 

We damn the French and Irish massacre, 

Yet blames them both, and thinks the Pope mgt err ! 
What think you now? Boots it with helm and shield 
Against such gentle foes to take the field, 

Whose proffered hands the mild caduceus wield ? 


Poet. 


What think I now? Even what I thought before, 
What Milner lauds, though Butler may deplore— 
Still I reply. Words lead me not astray, 

When the shown feeling points a different way. 
Smooth Butler can say grace at Slander’s feast tf, 

And bless each haut gout cooked by monk and priest ; 
Leaves the full lie on Milner’s gong to swell, 

Content with half-truths, that do just as well ; 

But duly decks his mitred comrade’s flanks, 

And with him shares the O’Gormon Nartion’s thanks. 


So much for you, my friend ! who own a church, 
And would not leave your mother in the lurch. 
But if a Liberal asks me what I think; 

Scared by the soot and blood of Cobbett’s ink, 
And Jeffrey’s glairy phlegm and Connor’s foam, 
In search of some safe parable I roam : 

An emblem sometimes may comprise a tome. 


Disclaimant of his uncaught grandsire’s mood 

I see a Tyger lapping kitten’s food. _ 

And who:shall blame him that he purs applause, 
When brother Brindle pleads the good old cause, 

And frisks his pretty tail and half unsheaths his claws. 
Yet not the less, for modern sights unapt, 

I trust the bolts and cross-bars of the laws 

More than the Protestant milk, all newly lapt, 
Impearling a tame wild-cat’s whiskered jaws. 





* See Rev. Blanco White’s Letter to C. Butler, Esq. 


[The above poem, from the pen, we believe, of Mr. S. T. Coleridge, is extracted from the 
columns of a new Protestant daily evening journal, entitled ‘The Standard,’ established for the 
Purpose of supplying the extraordinary defection -of that portion of the London press which 
has recently been corrupted by Mr. Canning and his emissaries]. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TaLes oF ALL Nations. 12mo. pp. 311. Thomas Hurst & Co. 


Tus is a volume of the pic-nic order; and, as it should seem, the 
first of a series, intended to be of annual recurrence. It consists of 
tales and romances from a variety of well-known pens. Among the 
writers who have assisted in producing this book are, the author of 
‘London in the Olden Time ;” Delta (of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’); 
Mrs. Charles Gore, the author of ‘The Bond,’ and the ‘ Lettre de 
Cachet ;’ Mr. Alaric Watts ; Mr. Emerson, the author of ‘ Greece;’ the 
authors of that clever and popular work, ‘ The Odd Volume ;’ the author 
of ‘Tales of Chivalry and Romance ;’ Mr. G. F. Richardson, &c. &c. 
The editor has been at some pains, in his (or her) preface, to combat the 
absurd hypothesis advanced by one or two modern critics, that a work 
composed of the contributions of various writers, must of necessity be 
less perfect than one which may be the production of a single pen. 
Unquestionably, it will be of a less equal character. Degrees of merit 
must, of course, belong to the various contributions of which such a 
work is formed; but those with whom equality is so paramount a virtue, 
should remember that there may be such a thing as an equality of 
dullness ; and that any irregularity calculated to destroy an uniformity 
arising from such a cause, can hardly fail of proving a desideratum. 

The first tale in this collection has not been surpassed by any effort of 
its able and intelligent author. It is founded on the loss and recovery 
of a ring, given by Queen Elizabeth to the unfortunate Earl of Essex. 
The character of Dr. Dee, the learned astrologer through whose inter- 
vention the jewel is eventually restored to its luckless owner, is admirably 
portrayed. The young court poet, Sir John Harrington, Lord Chancel- 
lor Burleigh, and Dora Markham, are all equally good. This story 1s 
not very appositely named—‘ The Astrologer’ would, we think, have 
been a more appropriate title. 

The Heir Presumptive,’ consists of an account of the various 
miseries to which an unfortunate heir-presumptive is subjected, in the 
course of the tedious term of probation he is compelled to serve, ere 
his golden harvest, in the shape of a rich reversion, is reaped and 
garnered. 

‘The Numidians,’ is a beautiful and romantic little episode of the 
wars of Grenada, the leading incidents of which appear to have been 
suggested by ‘ Florian.’ Judging frem internal evidence, we should 
ascribe it to the author of ‘Gilbert Earle.’ We confess, however, that 
we have no stronger ground for the conjecture. 

‘The Abbey of Laach,’ is a story of powerful interst, from the pen of 
Mrs. Charles Gore, the action of which is laid on the banks of the 
Rhine, at the period when the army of Buonaparte was carrying fire and 
desolation into the very heart: of those delightful scenes of beauty and 
repose. ‘The Last Heir of Glenkerrin,’ is a melancholy Irish legend, 
by the accomplished author of ‘ Greece,’ Mr. James Emerson. 

One of the most attractive features in the volume, is a pleasing and 
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characteristic narrative, entitled ‘The Bride of Glenmoy,’ by the authors 
of ‘The Odd Volume,’ (a second series of which has just made its ap- 

arance). 

‘The Bridal of Wintoun Tower,’ is a striking Scottish legend, from 
the pen of Delta, of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 

‘The Ring,’ a Spanish Tale, is altered from an old French volume, 
entitled ‘ Les Contes du Sieur Ouville.’ 

These stories are so closely printed as to admit of the introduction of 
nearly double the quantity of matter usually introduced into a volume 


of the kind. 


PAMPHLETS AGAINST THE ADMINISTRATION :—“‘ The Grand Vizier 
Unmasked ;” ‘A Solemn Appeal against the Principles of Mr. 
Canning ;” “ A Refutation of a Short View of the recent Changes.” 


Tue object of these pamphlets is pretty nearly the same—to convince 
the people of England that the present Administration is unworthy of 
confidence; that it is a monstrous amalgamation of dangerous and rot- 
ten materials; and that its Head does not possess that high character, 
that political virtue, which ought to be united with talents, in him who 
is Minister of Great Britain. Although neither extensive knowledge 
hor great ingenuity was needed, to contend against any thing so shallow 
as the servile adulation of the present public press, yet it was right 
that these venal scribblers should have an antagonist. The pamphlets 
before us do what they profess to do: “‘ The Grand Vizier Unmasked,” 
unmasks the Grand Vizier ; ‘‘ The Solemn Appeal” appeals with force, 
and we trust not ineffectually ; and ‘‘ The Refutation of ‘A short View 
of the recent Changes,’” so effectually refutes ‘the short view,’ that 
we do not believe it will ever be called upon to refute a longer. 


Tue Lettre pe Cacnet; a Tale. THe ReiGN oF TERROR; a 
Tale. pp. 406. London: Andrews, 


No one knows better than the gifted authoress of this volume, how to 
blend instruction with fascination. We have seldom read a more in- 
teresting tale than ‘ The Lettre de Cachet,’ or one richer in moral truth: 
it reads a fine and instructive lesson upon the fatal effects of deception, 
when practised towards those with whom there ought to be none ; and 
the story which is made the vehicle of this lesson, is full of beauty and 
Interest. ‘The Reign of Terror, the other tale in the volume, equals 
the first in talent, and is hardly its inferior in attraction. 


Tue Reteninc Vice ; a Satirical Essay. pp. 182. Longman & Co. 


In the volume before us we have the first four books of a metaphysical 
poem: the object of which is, to prove that self-love is ‘‘ the moving 
Principle of sentient beings—the one great cause of the disorders mani- 
fest in the world ;” a discovery, to the honour of which the author of 
this volume lays claim. Supposing the discovery to be his (which, by- 
the-bye, would be stoutly denied, were certain metaphysicians alive who 
have been dead and buried these fifty years), we cannot congratulate the 
author upon the value, of his discovery: it is a repelling philosophy, 
which traces all human action to self-love; and even were it true, we do 
not perceive that any thing is gained, either to morals or to happiness, 


by proving it. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


May-Farr. pp. 194. London: Ainsworth. 


To all who come to town, we recommend ‘ May-Fair,’ as a pleasant 
picture of what is familiar ; and to all those who vegetate in the 
country, we recommend it as a substitute. We can afford room for only 
one extract :— 
Dear to my soul art thou, May-Fair! 
There Greatness breathes her native air ; 
There Fashion in her glory sits, 
Sole spot still unprofaned by cits, 
There all the mushroom, trading tribe, 
In vain would bully, or would bribe : 
The Rothschilds, aoe Goldsmids, Barings, 
In other spots must have their pairings. 
We fix your bounds, ye rich and silly, 
Along the road by Piccadilly ; 
Convenient spot for the approaches 
Of cousins who keep hackney-coaches ; 
And duly (if the Sunday ’s fine), 
Come down to pudding and port wine ; 
Or drop, like pigeons from a cage, 
Six insides from the shilling stage. 
No more around the naked square 
You send your desolated stare ; 
Lifeless, but where some half-pay sinner 
Walks, when all Christians go to dinner ; 
No more along five miles of street 
Rings the lone echo of your feet ; 
No more your half-reluctant knock 
Sends round the square the sudden shock. 
The startled porter in the hall 
Doubts whether ’tis a human call ; 
And from the window, on his guard, 
Inspects you ere he takes your card. 
The beadle stops to reconnoitre— 
Thinks that he knows your easy loiter ; 
And marks you, as you tread the gravel, 
An old offender come from travel. 
The footman, from his area grate, 
Swears that you have an eye to plate— 
Deems your high air but more suspicious, 
And hurries to lock up his dishes. 
Ecstatic change! the desert, den, 
Is peopled ; all May-Fair again, 
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Memorrs OF THE Lire oF JupGE Jerrreys. By Humphry W. 
Woolrych. pp. 442. London: Colburn. 


It has been sometimes said, that no man is entirely vicious : Judge 
Jeffreys is certainly an exception to the wisdom of this saying. The 
author of the Memoirs seems inclined, however, in his introduction to 
the work, to deny this exception; and says, ‘‘ he sees no reason why 
such a man as Jeffreys might not have some good qualities, as well as 
others.” It is not, however, a matter of reasoning, but of fact: and 
in the subsequent pages we find no facts recorded by the author, which 
at all warrant the insinuation, that Judge Jeffreys possessed a single 
virtue. The ‘ Memoirs’ contain all that any one can possibly desire to 
know of this justly execrated man; they trace his career from the 
cradle to the grave ; and exhibit, faithfully enough, the sad spectacle of 
a cruel, weak, despotic bigot, and a venal, unjust, and_ bloodthirsty 


| as 
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judge, leagued together against justice and mercy. The following is a 
of the western parts of England, written after Judge Jeffreys 


description arts | 
d his bloody circuit in the county of Devon. ‘‘ He (Jeffreys), 


had finishe 
“made all the west an Aceldama; some places quite depopulated, and 


nothing to be seen in them but forsaken walls, unlucky gibbets, and 
ghostly carcases. The trees were loaden almost as thick with quarters 
as with leaves: the houses and steeples covered as close with heads, as 
at other times, frequently in that country, with crows and ravens. 
Nothing could be liker hell than all those parts; nothing so like the 
devil as he.” The work is well executed; though in some parts the 


language is too flippant for the seriousness of the subject. 


By Mrs. Pickersgill. pp. 191. London: 
Longman & Co. 


Tus attractive little volume contains four tales, prettily and ingeniously 
interwoven, by supposing that the inmates of the Harem, to wile away 
the tedious hours, relate Eastern legends— 


Till the bright clustering Pleiads lave 
Their lustre in the foamy wave 


The tales are, as the advertisement to the work tells us, illustrative 
of Oriental scenery and mythology; and the authoress is evidently well 
acquainted with the subject of her illustrations. The poetic power 
which is evinced in the Tales before us is varied in its range, and 
agreeable in all its varieties,—whether it be displayed in the soft breath- 
ings, which suit ‘the land of the rose and the myrtle,” or in the spirit- 
stirring song of freedom, that sings— 

Oh, Greece! resume thy native power, 
Wipe out the deep corroding stain ! 


No longer to thy tyrants cower, 
But break, oh break, thy galling chain ! 


We do not wonder at the inmates of the Harem listening to the 
“legend wild, and dulcet song,” till the pleiads were reflected in the 


wave, 


TALES OF THE HAREM. 


FASHIONABLE NOVELS. 


A worthless class of books—not coming within the pale of literature ; 
and therefore too much honoured by any kind of mention in a literary 


journal. 


Vitrorra Cotonna ; a Tale of Rome. 
eke - Blackwood... 
Tuts is a tale of love and war. It is laid during the power of the 
French Directory, and the war in Italy; and turns upon an attachment 
between the daughter of the house of Colonna, and an officer in the 
French army ; to the progress of which there are, of course, many 
obstacles, arising from the pride of the illustrious lady’s family, and from 
the varying fortunes of war. The volume contains some fine sketches, 


3 vols. Edinburgh : 


both of character and of scenery; and displays—though without 
any affectation of display—a correct knowledge, as well of Roman 
history, as of the events of the period to which it relates. 


writes well and forcibly, and his book deserves to be read. 
I 


The author 
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THE SUEPHERD’S CALENDAR; with Village Stories, and other Poems. 
By John Clare. pp. 238. London: Taylor & Hessey. 


A COLLECTION of simple, natural pictures, which every one will receive 
pleasure in becoming familiar with. Many of the sketches in this 
volume are equal to any thing that the author has yet written. The in- 
troduction to a poem entitled ‘April,’ which will be found in another 
part of this number, has high claims to poetic merit. Clare con- 


tinues fully to vindicate the opinion which his friends entertain of his 
talents. 


VAGARIES IN QUEST OF THE WILD AND THE WHIMSICAL. By 
Prerce Shafton, Gent. pp. 239. London: J. Andrews. 


THE worst thing about this volume is its name; one of those fancy 
titles which have now survived the public approbation of them, and 
which are almost enough of themselves to class among the ephemerals, 
works which have merit of a higher kind. Mr. Shafton’s ‘ Vagaries’ 
form a pleasant melange of grave and gay—but the latter sentiment 
seems to be the more congenial to the author’s mind. There is a slight 
taint of cockneyism in the volumes; Mr. Shafton seems to find 


nothing so difficult as to get out of sight of St. Paul’s and the Surrey 
hills. 


IpoLatRY; a Poem. By the Rev. Hili Swan. pp. 151. Glasgow; 
London : Holdsworth. 


A RELIGIOUS poem, in four parts, written in the Spenserian stanza. 
Mr. Swan is missionary at Selinginsk ; he has visited the scenes which 
he describes, and witnessed the idolatrous worship which is the theme of 
his abhorrence and compassion. The poem is deficient neither in poetry 


nor in power ; though in many parts of it, he treats of matters not very 
well suited to poetic song. 


La Seccuria Rapita; or, THE Rape or THE BUCKET: an Herio- 
comical Poem. Translated from the Italian of Alessandro Tassoni, by 
James Atkinson, Esgy. 2 vols. post 8vo. London. 


We have not found leisure to look much into this translation. The 
poem itself is remarkable for its alternations of the humorous and the 
pathetic; and, as far as we are yet able to speak of Mr. Atkinsons 


labours, we think they have conferred a considerable benefit upon 
literature. 


Dr. Puitipott’s Seconnp Letter to tHe Ricgut Hon. GEORGE 
CANNING. 


A sHoRT but a pithy letter ; abounding in reminiscences not, we should 
think, very agreeable to the right hon. gentleman to whom it is ad- 
dressed ; and pointing out clearly, the precise position in which the 
Protestant cause at present stands. We strongly recommend the perusal 
of this letter to all friends of the Protestant ascendancy. 
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Tun New Anti-Jacosin Review; Nos. I. & II. London: Saun- 
ders & Otley. 


Tue design is good, and the execution very respectable; yet the two 
numbers which have already appeared have scarcely fulfilled expectation. 
There is nothing in them to which any one can object: the princi- 
les are sound, the reasoning sound, and the language correct; but 
we do not find any where, the impress of that mental power which, we 
think, might have been consecrated to the cause. The work is rather 


too short for the price put upon it. 


Op EnGiisu SaYINGS NEWLY ExPouNDED; in Prose and Verse. 
By Jefferys Taylor. pp.-147. London: Wightman & Cramp. 


A vERY amusing little volume, which we recommend to all who at 
times hear sayings and proverbs, the origin and meaning of which they 
do not perfectly understand. 


ABsURDITIES: IN Prose AND VERSE. Written and illustrated by 
A. Crowquill. pp. 132. London: Thomas Hurst. 


A voLuME excellently well named, for it is precisely what it declares 
itselfto be. The crow-quill has done its part well; it has recorded in 
eligible characters, a great number of excellent jokes, many of them not 
at all inferior to the ‘ Broad Grins.’ 


Fairy TaLes. Fromthe German ofGrimm. Illustrations by Cruik- 

shank. pp. 172. London: Charles Tilt. 
We think we have seen German tales better worth translating than 
those in the volume before us: perhaps the store of this species of 
German literature has been already too much drawn upon. As fictions 
for children, we prefer the old English collections of fairy tales, to the 
German legends; and suspect the latter have now reached the cli- 
macteric of their popularity. 
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CHIT-CHAT; LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Montcomery, the author of ‘ The World before the Flood,’ has in the 
press a volume entitled ‘The Pelican Islands, and other Poems.’ 


Mr. Howard’s admirable picture, ‘The Pleiades,’ purchased some years ago 
by Lord de Tabley, is about to be engraved, for the benefit, and at the expense, 
of the Society of Engravers. 


Sir Everard Home has lately communicated a paper to the Royal Society, 
entitled, “An Examination into the Structure of the Cells of the Human 
Lungs ; with a view to ascertain the office they perform in Respiration ; illus- 
trated by Microscopical Observations.” By J. Bauer, Esq., F.R.S. The 
author’s chief object in this paper appeared to be, the disproval of the usually- 
accepted chemical theories of respiration; and to show that air, or at least 
oxygen, is actually absorbed in that function. This view of the subject he 
principally founds upon the anatomical structure of the air-cells, respecting 
which some new facts are brought forward. 


Government has purchased the valuable manuscripts collected by the ce- 
lebrated Mr. Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, which were attempted to be 
sold by Mr. Christie a few weeks ago. What is called the set-up price, was 
five thousand five hundred pounds, on which there was no advance. They will 
be deposited in the British Museum. 


A low and trashy lampoon has lately been published by a bookseller in 
Broad-street, St. Giles’s, which is currently ascribed to the pens of a Mr. 
Smith Clarke, secretary to the West India Planters’ Club, and a Mr. Mont- 
gomery, the author (we are told), of a volume of drivelling verse, which the 
public of 1827 have been tasteless enough to disregard. Satire has made the 
tour of the London booksellers, and settled at last, not exactly in Grub-street, 
to be sure, but certainly in St. Giles’s. We may, perhaps, edify our readers 
with some little notice of our brace of satirists next month. 


Mr. Grattan has, we perceive, published the tragedy which failed a few 
weeks ago at Drury-lane theatre. ‘ Fired that the house rejects him, s death 
he prints it, and shames the fools !” 


Our readers are, in all probability, aware that a splendid medal has been 
voted to Sir Walter Scott, by the Royal Society of Literature, as a premium for 
the light he has thrown, in his novels, upon the antiquities of Great Britain. 
One side of the medal is occupied by a splendid bas relief portrait of his Ma- 
jesty, after Chantry’s bust, and the other by a figure of Mercury. Some person 
having remarked to a distinguished living poet, that a figure of Apollo would 
have been more appropriate, he answered, “ certainly not ; since Mercury, be- 
side being the god of invention, is also the god of trade.” 


The exhibition of the Manchester Royal Institution, for the Encouragement 
of the Fine Arts, has been opened to the public, and appears to contain a series 
of interesting paintings, from several of our most distinguished living artists, 
including Ward, Calcott, Cooper, Pickersgill, Linton, Nasmyth, &c. The 
paltry jealousy of the “native artists,”’as all the sign-painters round Man- 
chester call themselves, is, however, likely to deter London artists of eminence 
from sending their pictures in future. The Manchester papers, whilst they 
have puffed their neighbours in the most outrageous manner, have either 
abused or underrated the pictures sent, at the earnest request of the directors of 
the institution, by various metropolitan artists. 


Mr. Brockeden, the painter, has lately delivered a very excellent lecture at 
the British Institution, on wire-drawing. 





CHIT-CHAT ; LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 6l 


of the second series of the ‘ Stanley Tales,’ is in the press, and will 


Part I. L : 
shortly make its appearance. We understand it will be beautifully illus- 
trated. 

We understand that a Catalogue of all the books, pamphlets, &c. relating to 


Shakspeare, has made its appearance. An account of the great dramatist’s 
plays and poems—the “ag at which many copies have sold in public sales— 
together with a list of the leading aud esteemed editions of his collected works, 


are subjoined. 

‘The pleasant History of Thomas of Reading ; or, the Six worthy Yeomen 
of the West,’ by the celebrated ballad-maker, Thomas Delony, will form the 
third part in Mr. W. I. Thoms’ series of ‘ Early Prose Romances.’ 


The novel of Falkland, noticed in a late number of the ‘ Magnet,’ is attri- 
buted generally to the joint pens of Mr. Hylton Bulwer and the Hon. Captain 
Keppel. 

The picture by Mulready, in the Royal Academy, entitled ‘ Boys firing a 
Cannon,’ and the ‘ Frost Scene,’ by Collins, were both purchased by the Right 
Hon. Robert Peel, at the private view, for the splendid price of five hundred 
guineas each. 

The pictures of ‘ Lady Jane Grey refusing the Crown,’ by Leslie, and the 
scene from ‘Gil Blas,’ by Newton, were painted expressly for the Duke of 
Bedford, at the price of 500 and 400 guineas. 


The admirable novel of ‘ Cyril Thornton,’ noticed in our last publication, is, 
we have reason to believe, the production of Captain Hamilton, alias Ensign 


and Adjutant O’ Doherty, of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 


The Directors of the British Institution haye presented to the Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund, under the patronage of his Majesty, a munificent donation 
of two hundred pounds.. This, in addition to his Majesty’s donation of one 
hundred guineas, presented by the Earl of Aberdeen, at the anniversary festival 
on the 12th inst., has raised the subscriptions of that day to the sum of nine 
hundred and seventy-five pounds. 


The Cambridge Chancellor’s gold medal, for the best English poem, by a 
resident under-graduate, has been adjudged to Christopher Wordsworth, of 
Trinity College, son of Mr. Wordsworth the poet. 


We understand a very useful agricultural implement has lately been invented 
by an ingenious agriculturist, at Wold Newton, near Bridlington, which we 
may denominate an improved scruffler, or cultivator; which not only cleanses 
the land, but enables it to retain its moisture, and bid defiance to all 
the obnoxious tribe. The instrument is so contrived, that it can be made to 
pulverise the soil to any required depth ; and make it fit, in a very short space 
of time, for the reception of that useful root the turnip. 


We learn from a paper in a late number of ‘ The Literary Gazette,’ that Mr. 
Gifford received only two hundred pounds per annum, for editing the 

Quarterly Review,’ in the first instance. His salary was subsequently raised 
to nine hundred pounds. -Mr. Gifford always spoke in high terms of Mr. 
Murtay’s liberality. | 


The haste and carelessness with which Sir Walter Scott has written the later 
volumes of his Life of Napoleon, may be appreciated, from the fact, that in 
one single volume of the work there occur no less than forty cancels. 


Mr. Brougham has lately been denouncing magazine and newspaper writers. 
This comes with peculiar grace and consistency from the learned gentleman. 
Has not the present prime object of his adulation, Mr. Canning, been 4 
magazine writer? Is not the Whig laureate, Mr. T. Moore, a writer of low 
personal lampoons for ‘The Morning Chronicle,’ and ‘Times?’ And, lastly, 
is not Mr. Brougham himself a magazine writer, and sometimes a very heavy 


One? His recollection seems to have followed his consistency. 
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62 CHIT-CHAT ; LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


We have been informed, that the entire residue of the stock of the late firm 
of Hurst, Robinson, and Co., including the portrait of his Majesty, after Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, and numerous works of art now in progress, have rm sold 
in one lot, for the sum of 15,0001. 


From 1814 to 1820, the productions of the press, not periodical, increased 
in France 774 in 1,000; from 1820 to 1826, they increased 787 in 1,000, 
At the present day, France, restored to her ancient limits, publishes twice 
as many works as she did when Buonaparte had the most widely ex- 
tended her territory. The graver studies are gaining ground; philosophy 
literature, jurisprudence, history, are the principal subjects to which the 
French mind is now directed. 


The sale of the Duke of York’s books has, it is said, yielded 5,000/. : many 
of them fetched very high prices. Tuere was a great deal of rubbish among 
them. 


On Saturday, June 2, the remaining portion of the stock of Knight and 
Lacy was sold by public auction, by Mr. Southgate. The sale consisted prin- 
cipally of large portions of books, published by the bankrupts—about 22,000 
numbers of the ‘ Economist, and General Advertiser,’ sold for 36/.; and about 
6,000 numbers of ‘The Housekeeper’s Magazine,’ for 18/. ; 500 copies, in 
quires, of the ‘ Modern Athens,’ 36/. 17s. 6d.; about 2,142 numbers of ‘The 
Lancet,’ and 81 volumes of the same publication, in boards, for 20/.; 13 
in boards, and about 28,850 numbers of ‘The Chemist,’ together with the 
copyright, and the stereotype plates of the work, nearly 60 sheets, brought 
131/. 5s.; a copy of ‘ Nicholson’s Builder and Workman’s new Directory,’ 
with the copyright, 140 copper-plates, 480 wood engravings, and 500 im- 
pressions of plates, 246/. 15s. ; a copy of ‘ Emerson’s Mechanics,’ a quantity 
of the numbers, and about 36,000 plates, worked, together with the copyright, 
the stereotype plates, 82 copper, and 30 wood cuts, were knocked down for 
136/. 10s.; about 10,031 numbers, stitched, 11,925 in quires, 370 parts, 
stitched, 83 steel plates, engraved in outline, the stereotype plates, 35 sheets, 
together with the copyright, of ‘Stuart’s Dictionary of Architecture,’ 60/. 


Terry has taken the Cheltenham Theatre. 


Elliston has opened the Surrey Theatre with ‘Sink or Swim.’ For the 
present, he swims. 


The picture of ‘ Alexander taming Bucephalus,’ by Mr. Haydon, has been 
painted on commission, for the Earl of Egremont. 


The cast from ‘ Milo,’ and the ‘Samson,’ are now exhibited in Maddox- 
street, opposite St. George’s church. The artist has already received orders 
for three casts of the collossal figure, at eighty guineas, and five of the group, at 
fifty guineas. The Duke of Wellington’s name stands foremost for one 
of each. 


The mammoth must henceforth be considered an antideluvian pigmy ; for 
an Ohio paper relates the discovery of an animal’s bones, found near the 
Mississippi river, of so gigantic a size, that the animal to which they be- 
longed must have weighed 20 tons!! Exceeding the mammoth in size, as 
much as the mammoth the dog. 


The Theological Prize forthe present year at Oxford, is adjudged to Frederick 
Oakeley, B.A., late Commoner of Christ Church, now fellow of Balliol, and 
will be recited in the Divinity School, on Friday next. The subject was— 

“¢ What was the object of the reformers in maintaining the following propo 
sition, and by what argument did they establish it? | Holy Scripture ts the 
only sure foundation of any article of faith.” 

The subject for this year, 1828, is, 

“The Faith of the Apostles in the divine Mission of our Saviour, was not 
the result of weakness or delusion, but of reasonable conviction.” 
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Mr. Westmacott, the sculptor, has almost completed his colossal statue of 
the late King, which, as soon as finished, is intended to be erected on the 
summit of Windsor Hill. The figure is very large in its proportions, the 
height of the head from the foot of the horse being 25 feet. 


At the sale of the Duke of York’s books, Valpy’s Delphin Classics, 101 vo- 
lumes, bound in calf, sold for 44 guineas, little more than one third of their 


original cost. 
Lady Morgan’s ‘National Tale’ is expected to make its appearance in a few 


days. 

Macready and Miss Love are engaged by the lessee of Drury-lane theatre 
for the ensuing season. Macready is reported to have realised a large sum of 
money by his professional labours in America. 


On the 29th ultimo, Mr. Christie disposed of the whole of the finished and 
unfinished works of the late Mr. Fuseli. The lots were 97; among which 
were—23 of the Original Paintings of the Milton Gallery, and designs from 
Homer, Hesiod, Shakspeare, Dante, and a few historical compositions. The 
prices they brought were good. We select a few, to illustrate the present feel- 
ing among the purchasers of paintings :—A picture of Silence, from Milton’s 
Il Penseroso, sold for 102 guineas. It was whispered in the room, that the 
purchase was made for the Angerstein Gallery. A large oil painting of the 
Deluge, and the last Surviving Pair, was knocked down for 39 guineas; 
Eryphile slain by her Son, who is pursued by the Furies, 50 guineas ; a Vision 
of Sea Nymphs, said in the catalogue, to be from a German poem, 51 gui- 
neas ; Dante in his descent to Hell, discovering the forms of Paolo and Fran- 
cisco of Rimini, 66 guineas; the Birth of Sin, springing from the head of 
Satan, 30 guineas; the Meeting of Hero and Leander, 13 guineas; Eve in 
the Garden, 16 guineas; Hercules assaulting Pluto, 31 guineas; Venus re- 
clining and Cupid winding thread, 26 guineas ; Satan bursting from Chaos, 10 
guineas ; and Perseus starting from the Cave of the Gorgon, 36 guineas. 


A few weeks ago, Mr. Brooks sold, at his auction rooms, Old Bond-street, 
the splendid painting by Murillo, representing the adoration of St. Antonio de 
Padua, remoyed from the Capuchin Convent at Cadiz, where it formed the 
grand altar-piece. Mr. Brooks said, that he was informed, that the proprietor 
had refused 3500 guineas for the painting, and to his knowledge 2500 had 
been refused. It was now, however, before the public, in the hope that it 
might be purchased for the National Gallery, or at least, that it might produce 
that price which would prevent its leaving the country. The first bidding was 
500 guineas, and the competition was carried on spiritedly for some time; at 
length this grand work, undoubtedly the finest specimen of the master in this 
country, was knocked down at 3100 guineas. Several other valuable paintings 
produced good prices. 

A Mr. Hobday has opened a suite of rooms in Waterloo-place, for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting and selling the works of native painters. 


Mr. T. Hood, the popular author of ‘Whims and Oddities,’ ‘ National 
Tales,’ &c., has announced for early publication a volume, entitled, ‘ The Plea 
of the Midsummer Fairies,’ ‘ Hero and Leander,’ ‘ Lycus and Centaur,’ and 
other Poems. 


We have again the pleasure to record a very gratifying proceeding of the 
Directors of the British Institution, and one eminently calculated to promote 
the arts in their highest cultivation. They have presented Hilton’s noble pic- 
ture of Christ Crucified (for which they gave a thousand guineas) to the new 
church at Pimlico ; where, we rejoice to say, there is an admirable and well- 
lighted position for its reception over the altar. Such an example deserves to 
be, and no doubt will be, followed elsewhere ; especially as the Directors have 
also presented Northcote’s painting of Christ’s Agony in the Garden, to the 
church near Hanover-square, in Regent-street.— Literary Gazette. 
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64 CHIT-CHAT ; LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Two weekly literary publications have recently made their appearance, the 
‘Weekly Review,’ and the ‘ New Literary Gazette ;” the former of these pub- 
lications is, we are told, conducted by the Mr. Richardsons, whose poems and 
advertisements are noticed in the last number of Blackwood’s ; the latter, by 


the author of the ‘ Hermit in London.’ 


A fine edition of the curious and celebrated Indian drama Sacontala is about 
to appear in Paris, edited by M. de Chézy. It is to be accompanied bya 
French translation, which will enable persons ignorant of Sanscrit to form an 
idea of the Homeric genius of Indian litarature. This edition has been un- 
dertaken at the expense of the Asiatic Society of Paris. Parisian editions of 
Tabari, Ferdousi, &c., as well as editions of the principal Indian and Chinese 
chronicles, are also about to be published at the expense of the French go- 
vernment. 


One of the best practical jokes we have met with for a very long time, is the 
fact, that Mr. Charles Molloy Westmacott is the Editor of the Englsh Gen- 
tleman! Charles Molloy the English Gentleman ! Oh, Jupiter! 


A series of Views in the Isle of Wight, illustrative of its picturesque 
scenery, natural curiosities, and seats of nobility and gentry, is on the eve of 
publication, from drawings made during the last summer, by Mr. Calvert, un- 
der whose superintendence, the plates will be coloured, so as to have the 
effect of well-finished drawing. It will be printed in quarto, and will com- 
prise views of the coast, as well as the interior, accompanied with descriptions. 
This size of the plates will admit of very comprehensive, pictorial represen- 
tation. 


A dunce of the first water has, we are told, addressed a long letter to a gen- 
tleman connected with this magazine, in one of the weekly journals, calling 
him to account for having quizzed Mr. Whittaker, the bookseller, in an article, 
entitled ‘ My Magazine.’ If the blockhead had known any thing of magazine 
tactics, he would have known, that Mr. W. is not the proprietor of a magazine ; 
nor has any greater interest in the ‘ Monthly,’ than in any other commission 

ublication. No person not singularly ignorant of magazine politics, would 

ave made so stupid a mistake. Having fallen into this foolish blunder, the 
wiseacre of the ‘Literary Chronicle’ charges us with entertaining a spiteful 
feeling towards Mr. Whittaker, because he refused to become publisher of the 
‘Literary Magnet.’ This we fear is a wilful error. The‘ Magnet’ was never 
offered to Mr. Whittaker ; and it was, consequently, impossible for him to de- 
cline it. The weekly critics will have it, that ‘My Magazine,’ is the ‘ Monthly 
Magazine.’ Be it so, we have no objection whatever to the identification. 


A new weekly journal, on a double royal sheet, like the ‘ Atlas,’ is an- 
nounced for the 7th of July. It will be entitled, ‘ The Sphynx,’ and will be 
conducted by Mr. Buckingham. 


A splendid line engraving is about to be made of Leslie’s Sancho before the 
Duchess, from ‘ Don Quixotte. Mr. Leslie’s May-Day is also we believe in 
progress. 

A curious and ample ‘ Herbier,’ of J. J. Rosseau, is now for sale in London. 
Such are the remarkable changes of property—snch the influx of every thing 
valuable and rare into this country. 


A satyrical poem, entitled ‘St. James’s, in six epistles, is announced. More 
personalities we fear. 
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AN ITALIAN TALE. 


One of those serene and glorious nights, almost peculiar to the de- 
licious climate of Italy, had tempted two idlers, who had the misfortune 
to want any other motive of action than their own pleasure, to wander 
along the Bay of Naples, somewhat more than two miles from the city. 
The sky above them bent nobly over their heads, in a grand and cloud- 
less arch of light; the sun had gathered his radiance into the west, 
where he shone in the royal pomp of gorgeous crimson, rendering more 

ale the silver moon, that was rising in the opposite hemisphere. The 
waters lay still to receive in their placid bosom the impress of the clear 
heavens above. The larger vessels were generally at anchor, and the 
mariners were distinctly seen moving along their crowded decks. 
There were numerous gondolas gliding over the smooth blue surface, 
the oars of which, parting the waves with a splashing sound, threw up 
light circles of foam, which, by the reflection of the sun, looked like 
fairy rainbows. There was music too, to complete the magic of the 
scene—the mingled harmony of delicious instruments, skilfully touched 
by feeling or passion: sometimes the chorus of human voices swelled 
melodiously on the ear—generally deep, but occasionally relieved by the 
silvery softness of a woman’s tones—perhaps, those of a Neapolitan 
girl, reclining in the gondola of her betrothed lover, and uniting her 
voice with his, in the ‘“‘ Ave Maria !” 

_ The two young men—for both were young—had gradually slackened 
their pace, until their footsteps involuntarily ceased. By simultaneous 
impulse, they stood to gaze on the scene before them. They were 
silent, for feelings produced by such spectacles are best expressed by 
silence: but their silence was of a very different character—their 
countenances were marked by widely-contrasted expression; and some- 
times a mood like this—when man forgets disguise, and looks the thing 
he is—is better adapted to afford an insight into the reality of his being, 
than volumes of words uttered at his own will; and, when not under 
the influence of violent passion, completely at his own command. 

They were evidently not of the same nation: their costume sufficiently 
evinced that they were of different country, if there had wanted other 
proof. But the physiognomy of each was nationa': it is impossible 
that the constant Operation of modes of life and manners should not 
affect the countenance ; and habitual expression has also great influence 
over the features. The one was an Englishman, the other an Italian: 
law and liberty was the birth-right of the first—tyranny and slavery, 
that of the last. If the feelings of each were equally noble, that 
nobility had, at least, a very sensible modification. 

Count Xaverio was, perhaps, thirty,—the very prime of manhood. 
His stature was lofty, and his figure commanding, and shewn to advan- 
tage by his Neapolitan dress. His complexion was of the warmest 
brown, deepening on the cheek to a more crimson hue. His eyes were 
singularly bright, and black ; and as he stood looking upon this scene 
of calmness, their fierce sparkle was gradually softened into melancholy : 
it was like a cloud passing over the moon—the cloud itself became 
illuminated, whilst the luminary was scarcely obscured. His dark 
brows were slightly contracted—it was in sorrow, perhaps, but it was 
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in stern sorrow. It was a sorrow to which no weakness was allied ; it 
had no kindred with the ravings of morbid sensibility, or distempered 
passion. It was similar to what Scipio felt, when he gazed on ruined 
Carthage; or rather, it was such sorrow as Scipio might have felt, if 
Carthage had been Rome. And was Xaverio less bound by his country’s 
love than that Roman had been ?—and could Rome be more ruined ? 

No Roman of them all had a head more classically noble than that 
of Count Xaverio. As he removed his cap from it, and shook away his 
profuse black curls, he seemed worthy of those glorious names from 
which he boasted his descent. The shade that deepened his countenance, 
added to its grandeur. Not the joy of freedom itself could have ren- 
dered his stature more erect. There was a magnificent pride in his 
whole appearance—the emanation of a feeling more nearly allied to the 
patriotism which seeks relief from the shame it sorrows over, than to 
that which is contented to repine, to pity, and endure. If slavery 
had left one trace on the noble lineaments of Count Xaverio, it was in 
the burning spot of crimson, that gradually deepened on his cheek, as 
he stood, now looking on the peopled waters, that lay spread out betore 
him ; now fixing his intense glance on the unsullied sky above him; 
and now, more mournfully, bending his eye on the earth that bore 
him—the earth that endured the brand of slavery. 

Maitland de Vere—or, as he was called in Italy, the Cavaliere de 
Vere—the companion and friend of Count Xaverio, gazed on the scene 
before him with delight amounting to ecstasy. He was evidently very 
young, and the manliness of his countenance was the result of habits of 
reflection: of an active mind, that delighted in the exercise of its 
vigour, and loved to search out the truth for itself—preferring the toil 
of laborious investigation, to receiving that as truth, which might be 
only the fanciful theory of a daring understanding. This cheerfulness, 
bright as it was, was allied rather to grave thought, than to that 
vivacity which is often the attendant—and almost invariably the parent— 
of levity. There was an erectness in his air, and an upward giance of 
his eye, which seemed the effect of integrity—a brave daring of in- 
vestigation. His complexion was fair, and had not yet lost the bloom 
of ruddy youth. His brow was expanded, and his forehead unrufiled by 
a wrinkle—lofty, smooth, polished, and white. His eye was of a lively 
hazel, full of benevolence and intellect. It was impossible that misery 
could accost him without being revived by a countenance, in which 
every noble and gentle quality seemed combined, and attempered by the 
happiest harmony. His heart was elevated by the beauty of the scene 
spread out before him; and when he had some time gazed upon it 
silently, he turned to communicate his joy to his friend. 

The glance he took of Count Xaverio, revealed to him in an instant 
all that was passing in the breast of the Italian. zt 

‘‘ This is a scene to be dwelt upon with interest,” said he, willing 
to interrupt the Count’s reverie, and repressing the cheerful sentiment 
he had been about to utter. 

‘“‘ Yes—with interest—with interest, indeed!” returned the Count, 
in low but powerful accents ;—“‘ with interest deep and dread! _ Aye— 
this is indeed a land on which Heaven has lavished beauties an 
blessings in boundless profusion; whilst man has erected himself against 
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the design of his Creator, marring that which was made all lovely !— 
A soil capable of nourishing every great and manly virtue, but which 
the prostituted faculties of man have covered over with the rank weeds 
of superstition and slavery ; where Royalty itself is a slave, and the 
people the slaves of aslave! Where Religion—beautiful, holy, heaven- 
born, peace-giving Religion—is shrouded from the eyes of those who 
adore her, by the horrid veil with which bigotry and priestcraft have 
covered her! Oh! my unhappy country !” 

“Return with me to the happy land of my birth, and find a dearer 
country there !” said the Cavaliere, soothingly. 

“ Would that I had been born indeed a child of that happy soil !— 

that I had called Britain mine own, my native isle!” returned the 
Count, with energy. ‘‘To spend one’s blood in the service of a land, 
where to be is likewise to be free, would be to sacrifice life, with 
gratitude that one could devote it to a cause so noble. And to free that 
which is my country, is not that also noble!” he continued, in deeper 
tones. ‘Is it not a worthy deed to raise the fallen---to give blessings 
for misery—plenty for poverty—light for darkness—religion for fable— 
freedom for slavery ? When the word of man is to be received as in- 
fallible, and the Word of God shut up and sealed from the hungering 
and thirsting of those who desire to know Him as he has revealed him- 
self—how shall we discriminate between truth and falsehood? How 
can a Catholic be free? How can he, whose soul is linked in the iron 
chain of superstition, walk upright, as man was first made ?—who is 
spirit-bound—who must see as his priest sees, on pain of excommuni- 
cation and death- -who holds life (how worthless held by such a tenure !) 
and all the charities and charters which make life valuable, at the 
mercy of a Pontiff, whose word is absolute, and more availing than 
honesty, and justice, and gratitude, and mercy, and every virtue which 
Truth sanctifies ! No—a Catholic cannot be free! [ learnt freedom 
only when I was far beyond these shores of slavery—where I read the 
Volume of Truth for myself, and knew that it is a part of the very 
Worship God requires, that man ‘should search the Scriptures!’ 
Italy —beautiful Italy!” he continued: ‘‘the land where dwelt the 
ancient heroes and sages, who conquered—and far more—enlightened 
the world; the land of my birth—the fruitful soil of genius—alas! 
the soil where genius never arrives at noble maturity—diverted to 
trifling pursuits, because all avenues to noble deeds are closed. Italy— 
beautiful Italy! I cannot leave thee yet! Whilst true hearts may have 
one hope of thee, thy son will not leave thee!” 
_ There was silence between them ; for a train of thought was awakened 
in the bosom of each, to which neither could give utterance. They 
stood yet upon the shore, and the twilight was falling gradually upon 
the waters. 

A few notes of an English air were breathed from a bugle on the 
waters. Xaverio and De Vere instantly recognised it; and the brow 
of the former brightened. 

“ Bianca comes !” said he—‘ the angel of my destiny! Oh! if 
thou didst but know all of that woman’s perfections, De Vere! But 
wherefore should I wish thee so much harm? since to know, and not to 
love, were hopeless! And, bounteous Heaven! the desert is a paradise, 
when I remember—that jewel is mine own !” 
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The gondola passed under the shore, as nearly as the depth of the 
water permitted ; and they saw distinctly the Countess Bianca, sur- 
rounded by her friends, and attended by a troop of menials. The yeil 
was thrown from her fair face, that she might be revived by the breeze 
of evening. Her bright and tender eyes were cast upwards, and they 
encountered the passionate glance of Count Xaverio. 

For a moment, her white cheek was covered over with crimson, and 
her eyes were averted. It was only for a moment—in the next, the 
colour had subsided, and her eyes sought those of her lover. 

Maitland de Vere had never loved ; but he read, in the meeting looks 
of those two beings, of how much strength, purity, devotedness, and 
bliss, that passion is susceptible. 

Count Xaverio gazed with intense tenderness on the eye that was 
upturned towards him with expression so profound. At that moment, 
neither had a thought, a hope, a wish, beyond the other’s love. To 
their view, the action of the world had ceased, except within the circle 
of that small horizon in which they stood. She was more than his 
mistress: she was his friend—the only creature on the earth’s wide 
surface who shared the most secret thoughts of his heart—the one 
bound to him for weal or woe—for glory, honour, and happiness—or 
for misery exile—perhaps death! 

The parent of Bianca recognized the Count; and he offered to have 
the boat rowed to a neighbouring point, where Xaverio and his friend 
might embark. A look was interchanged between the lovers, which 
was succeeded by Xaverio’s declining the invitation, on the plea of a 
pressing engagement. The Duke bowed courteously, and the gondola, 
with its noble freight, glided away. 

‘ There is the sum of human bliss to me !” said the Count, when his 
strained eye could no longer discern the lessening gondola. ‘‘ Upon that 
die how many hopes are cast! What an honest man may dare, I will 
attempt—and the issue!” he paused abruptly; and when they 
reached the suburbs of the city, he parted from De Vere. 








The clocks of the churches and convents in Naples and its neighbour- 
hood tolled twelve! As the last stroke ceased to vibrate on the ear, 
Count Xaverio emerged from the thickest recess of one of those orange 
groves which line the shore, along the whole extent of the Gulf of 
Naples. 

The moon was high in the heavens; and as far as his eye could reach, 
every object was distinctly visible. He walked under the shadow of the 
trees some fifty paces, looking forwards with intense earnestness, In 
evident expectation of the arrival of another. By that pale but bright 
light, his complexion appeared livid ; his lips were compressed, and his 
nostrils expanded. It was apparent that his heart was throbbing with 
some strong emotion—perhaps with such a feeling as rarely marks the 
life of men in general. His steps were very irregular—now slow, now 
rapid: and anon he paused, and bent his ear to the earth, to catch the 
first sound of approaching footsteps. At such a distance as would have 
rendered them imperceptible to any eye whose vision was not assisted 
by the hopes and fears alive within Count Xaverio’s breast, a group 
of figures appeared. He took a moment’s survey of them, and then 
buried himself in the shadows of the orange grove. That heart must 
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have been blackened by guilt of no ordinary turpitude, that could have 
polluted the holy softness of this season with projects of dark and fear- 
ful deeds. It was impossible to connect the idea of aught base or vile 
with that of the lofty Count Xaverio—the first of the Neapolitan 
nobles, in whose veins flowed the pure stream, that had once animated 
earth’s mightiest and most formidable lords. 

The group passed on, and disappeared. Again Count Xaverio quitted 
He walked to some distance from the trees, in 
anxious desire to meet those who still came not. His countenance be- 
came more and more darkly melancholy—almost hopeless! I[t struck 
one by a neighbouring convent ; and the wind rose as that doleful sound 
met his ear, and warned him of the solitariness of the place. He knew 
the abject condition of vice, to which his unfortunate countrymen were 
sunk—he remembered how friendly are the shades of night to the 
dagger of the assassin: and there was a thrill in his veins, when he re- 
flected that murder might perform its horrid work on him, in sucha 
situation, unmarked, unsuspected, and undiscovered. 

He awaited to hear the hour sounded by other churches; and then 
he took from his bosom a small silver horn. His steady hand, as he 
raised it to his lips, and the clear, peculiar notes he breathed from it, 
indicated no sentiment allied to fear. He placed the splendid instru- 
ment again in its concealment; and he heard its sound echoed back 
with as much correctness as was consistent with the evidently inferior 
skill of the musician. The Count started for a moment, but he gained 
his self-command almost immediately. <A figure emerged from a grove, 
at a very short distance from that in which he had concealed himself. 


He walked hastily forwards. 

‘The hour has past !” said the Count, as they met ; “ and delay parts 
us. We must be careful in all observances ; for F; 

The stranger raised his head from his cloak. 

“Ha!” exclaimed Count Xaverio, as he retreated a few paces, and 
laid his hand on his weapon. 


The stranger spoke not. 
Count Xaverio advanced again. ‘‘ Whoare you? and wherefore are 


you here?” he demanded. But though his tones were forcible, he had 
subdued the first emotions excited by the appearance of a stranger ; and 
was calm, collected, prepared to meet with undaunted breast whatever 


event might occur. 

The man drew a folded paper from his vest, and presented it to 
the Count. The features of his face were unmoved, and afforded no 
index to the feelings that affected him. Count Xaverio, as he took the 
paper, looked upon him with a glance of scrutiny ; he was of low sta- 
ture, square built, and presented his eye to the examination of the 
Count, with an expression that might be translated into carelessness or 
Conscious security. He made signs expressive of his being dumb; and, 
Xaverio, when he opened his mouth in proof of the truth of this infor- 
mation, perceived with horror, that he had indeed lost the instrument 
of speech. 
it is a fact, that the noblest minds are always inclined to be incau- 
tious in their dealings with those whom they pity. They cannot con- 
ceive, that danger lurks with those whom they consider almost helpless. 
They cannot distrust those who come to them under the shelter of an 


his concealment. 
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infirmity which no human art can avail to cure. They find it difficult 
to comprehend, that mischievous design can consort with impotence of 
action. They forget, that folly itself can be trained to adroitness in 
the service of vice ; and that no bodily disease or affliction renders the 
sufferer incapable of nefarious projects—or the slave unequal to obedi- 
ence to his master’s commands. 

Xaverio twice read the paper, and he sighed deeply as he placed it 
folded within his breast. ‘‘ You are bound to Count Albini by ties of 
the deepest gratitude?” he said to the dumb messenger, and his voice, 
though grave, was touched by compassion for the misfortunes of him to 
whom he addressed himself. 

The man bowed, crossed his hands over his bosom, and marked the 
sign of the cross on his forehead. 

‘Tell Count Albini,” said Xaverio, after a pause, “‘ that I am ready 
to follow the lead of duty to the very utmost, and that I shall obey the 
summons even—if it should tear me away from the altar. 

The messenger again bowed his head, but though the Count’s mes- 
sage had been given, he yet lingered. 

‘‘ Have you not done the whole of Count Albini’s bidding?” said 
Xaverio, anxious for his departure. 

Again he bent his neck, and Count Xaverio involuntarily asked him- 
self, whether that servile action did not betoken a mind to which slavery 
was an accustomed guest. 

The messenger looked around him anxiously. The eye of Count 
Xaverio followed his. No object encountered the vision of either. 
They were the only apparent occupants of that wide tract of land within 
their ken. In a few seconds, Count Xaverio was alone. 

He walked rapidly towards Naples. His mind was occupied by a 
thousand cares. He stood on the brink of a precipice, whence the slight- 
est unpropitious breeze might hur! him into an abyss, from which nature 
—even the noble and courageous nature of Count Xaverio— shrunk 
appalled. Amidst a multiplicity of objects that even now struggled for 
his attention, the form of the dumb man from whom he had just parted, 
haunted him like an ill-omened spectre. He had expected to meet 
Count Albini on a matter too urgent to be slighted for any secondary 
cause—in his place, he had received a message—a light message—con- 
sidering the interests at issue a most worthless messuage, and delivered 
by whom? Alas, Xaverio knew nothing of the messenger to whom he 
had been obliged to confide, in some sort, the secret of his destiny ; for 
the slightest confidence in the present crisis, discovered too much for 
the safety of him who made it. He had but one pledge that all was 
well—the accuracy with which the signal blast of his bugle had been 
echoed—and what a pledge! Even on that he was obliged to anchor 
his hope of safety. 

The Count traversed some of the obscurest streets in Naples with a 
hurried footstep. Occasionally he paused, and looked around him, cau- 
tiously observing the air and gait of every passenger whom he encoun- 
tered. Once or twice he was startled by being passed by a man enve- 
loped in his cloak, so as to conceal his figure—a design which was not 
so completely effected as to prevent Count Xaverio from entertaining 4 
floating suspicion, that he was the dumb messenger of Albini from whom 
he had just parted. He was anxious to address him, because his silence 
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would have strengthened that suspicion, as his speaking would entirely 


have dissipated it. But the man, whoever he might be, constantly 
defeated the Count’s design, and left him a prey to conjecture, which 
gave place only to interests of deeper moment. ee 

Count Xaverio passing under the piazza of a large building in a retired 
part of the city, ascended a flight of steps which led to the grand 
entrance. From this eminence, shielded from observation by a pillar, 
he looked on all sides with anxious scrutiny. The street was silent, as 
befitted midnight; not a single passenger broke its solitude. he lights 
were extinguished save that of the moon, and splendid as her rays are, 
they are so connected with associations of night and secresy, that they 
rarely disturb the security of him who seeks concealment. 

Once, as Count Xaverio’s eye rested on the colonnade that ran along 
the southern front of a neighbouring chapel, for a moment he saw—or 
he imagined that he saw—the shadow of a human figure fall upon the 
ground a little beyond the line of the pillar, which no doubt was meant 
to conceal it. It was but for an instant; the anxious glance of the 
Count saw it no more. But too much was at stake to allow him to act 
upon mere probabilities. He descended from his position, and crossing 
to the chapel, paced within the colonnade with slow, measured steps. 
No form met his eye, no footstep fell upon his anxiousear. He pressed 
against the portal of the chapel, but it was firmly closed, and could not 
have afforded refuge to the object of his search. Satisfied, at length, 
that his suspicions were unfounded, he returned to the opposite mansion. 
‘‘And oh,” thought he, as he gave the appointed signal, “ by how 
devious and intricate a path is freedom obliged to crawl; thus pressed 
upon by tyranny, instead of assuming that noble and majestic air which 
should strike her foes with awe, and fill the hearts of her friends with 
encouragement and delight!—And must the part of the base and the 
cowardly be indeed the only path for those, who aim at the noblest and 
the best gift to be enjoyed by associated man ?—and there are hearts 
that would dare every thing rather than this—this submission to wear 
the semblance of treachery! But, for thee, oh my country !—my un- 
happy country !—is there one of thy sons that will bend to more for 
thee than Xaverio?” 

The door was opened, and the Count having exchanged a few words 
with the porter, as a signal, was admitted into a lofty hall. Through 
a niche at the farther end, he entered an anti-room that served as the 
vestibule to a larger apartment, which, during the day, received the 
_ light of the sun through the painted glass that formed a dome in the 
centre of the ceiling. -At this-instant, a-pannel was placed under this 
cupola, which prevented the escape of a ray of light from the small 
candelabra, with which the darkness of the apartment was rather miti- 
gated than dispersed. 

_ Perhaps a dozen figures were seated round the table that stood open 
In the centre. There were wine and goblets placed upon it, but it stood 
unquaffed and unheeded. An expression of earnest thought contracted 
every brow, and some faces were flushed and some were pallid, accord- 
ing to the temperament of each who partook of the general emotion— 
who shared the common feeling that bound them together in links of no 
ordinary brotherhood. Every eye was upraised when Count Xaverio 
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entered, and many hands met his in the close grasp of confidence, and 


every voice greeted him in the subdued tones of caution. He took his 
place at the table, and papers were presented to him, which he examined 
rapidly, but with an earnestness of attention that suffered no intelli- 
gence they contained to escape his observation. As he laid aside 
the last, he spoke a few words expressive of approbation and hope, which 
animated the countenances of those around him with sentiments full of 
courage and zeal and patriotic ardour. 

The wine was emptied into the goblets, and they were filled with the 
ruddy juice to the very brim. The guests all rose, and Count Xaverio 
with deep and steady accents pronounced the pledge. Each uttered a 
prolonged ‘‘ Amen !” and the goblets were drained to the dregs. 


(To be concluded in our neat) 
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THE FELLOWSHIP OF SORROW. 


BY MRS. HENRY ROLLS. 
To * * *, after reading his Stunzas to the Memory of his First-born. 


“ Sweets to the passing sweet !—Farewell !” 
Whilst the big tear-drops slowly fell, 
As frequent sighs the bosom swell, / 
The mourning sire breathed o’er his child. 
Alas! could fate thy babe restore, 
His adverse lot thou might’st deplore— 
Condemned to tread life’s stormy shore, __ 
Where scarce one transient sun-beam smiled ! 


I too have mourned—have felt the blow 
That lays an infant treasure low ; 
And the more deep embittered throe, 
For half-blown buds to death resigned ; 
As thy sweet soothing requiem rung, 
Delighted o’er the strain I hung, 
And felt as some a€rial tongue 
Had bid me hail a kindred mind. 


Behold thy babe in Eden’s bowers— 
» Crowned with eternal fadeless flowers ! 

Forgot his few short mortal hours !— 

And could’st thou bid him back return ? 
To range a desert, wild and drear— 
Impelled by hope, pursued by fear ! 
Perchance, his least embittered tear 

Such as thou shed’st upon his urn ! 


Life’s stormy day to him is past, 
In silence sinks the howling blast— 
The everlasting shelter ’s cast, 

Where pain and blight assail no more ! 
Deem him not tenant of the tomb— 
Quickly transplanted from its gloom, 
The renovated flower shall bloom, 

Where cherub choirs the King adore ! 

Aldwincle Rectory. 
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CHATEAUX EN ESPAGNE; or, THE CHANCELLOR. 
(1780). 


For twenty years my father had in vain attempted to drive a trade 
in books, and force the boobies of our village, not only to read, 
but to understand what they read, I have, however, no recollection ot 
any volumes being removed from the spot where they slumbered, ex- 
cepting when on the Saturday evenings my mother, putting on her 
spectacles, and pinning before her a nice check blue apron, fanned and 
wafted away the dust from the/shelf at the window, and brushed off 
the cobwebs, which soiled the curls of the venerable authors, who, with 
unwearied eye, gazed on the full career of the sun: it was a pleasure 
that all my father’s remonstrances (sometimes tolerably bitterly ex- 
pressed), could not induce her to forego. The fan had been given to 
her by her youngest boy, her little Benjamin; who, after a trial voyage 
to one of our distant settlements, had expended the whole of his pocket- 
money—some two or three shillings—on a toy, composed of the shewy 
feathers of an Indian bird. Poor fellow! he had been unwilling to sail 
again with the Captain, whose ideas of subordination, and method of 
preserving it, had been acquired on the Gold Coast; but was forced by 
my father to repeat the voyage. We heard not again of Benjamin, 
nor of the vessel. My mother never would give up hope; yet I 
thought, while she said this, she did not believe herself sincere. She 
tried to think that she hoped, but that, I believe, was all. 

My old father said nothing, but he became abstracted in his de- 
meanour. By degrees, he sunk almost into fatuity. He sat constantly 
at the fire-side—his arms hanging a dead weight, or swinging about as 
if to keep time to an unmeaning medley of words, which he, with 
ceaseless monotony, chaunted or murmured to himself. Occasionally, 
clumsy Sall, our only domestic, insisting on sweeping the hearth, by 
curiously inserting the broom between his feet, which were supported on 
the top of an ancient steel fender, roused him from his apathy ; but 
with the disappearance of his tormentor, he dropped into his usual 
gloom. His very sources of pleasure became changed. Business dis- 
tressed him: the light which was wont to sparkle in his eyes, when he 
sold a whole quire of paper at once, or saw one hundred pens simulta- 
neously wing their way to our neighbour, the attorney, became utterly 
extinguished. I remember a person inquiring the price of a ‘ Corderius,' 
and my father actually remained motionless ; and at last a gentleman, 
who had been seen gazing in at the window, with nose almost doubled 
on the glass, to endeavour to distinguish through the dust (it was early 
on Saturday, and the hour of the fan had not arrived), the precise 
breadth of the margin of an edition of Pliny the younger’s ‘ Letters,’ 
(which, as far as appearances went, must have been an heir-loom ever 
since our family became bibliopoles), having entered, and repeatedly 
accosted my father, without receiving any answer, took the freedom of 
Siving him a small exciting jog on the elbow; and, to the observation, 
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that Pliny, if kept in that barbarous manner, would go to tatters, got 
for an answer, that Pliny might go to the devil. 

For more than an hour before my father bestowed this benison, I had 
been, somewhat unconsciously, I believe, reading, or rather dreaming 
over ‘ The lawful authority of Courts-Leet of Marshalseys, Pye-powders, 
and auncient domain; heretofore writ in French, by the methodically 
learned John Kitchin,’ (a book which my mother—excellent woman! 
invariably insisted was a Pagan work upon cookery); and having, by 
some hocus-pocus manoeuvre, transported myself to the Temple, I 
speedily became robed and wigged ; heard myself in full harangue be- 
fore the great men of the land, and my ears ringing with the bursts of 
applause. Next, my shoulders rustled in silk. The great snowy flaps 
of a serjeant’s wig hung in feathery amplitude from each side of my 
head, and curled up, to give ease and action to the back of my neck. 
Then I felt myself seated as presiding Judge: ‘“‘ My lord—my lord !” 
came wafted to me in the most dulcet tones; and I leant back in 
terrestrial paradise, as the learned barristers apologised for pressing such 
and such a point, in opposition to my better judgment,—regretted to 
occupy so much of my valuable time; and feared that they were not 
making themselves sufficiently understood. ‘‘ And why not be Lord 
Chancellor himself?” I exclaimed ;—and the sound of my voice awoke 
me. I cast a hasty glance round the apartment, fearful that I had been 
overheard. My eyes rested on a little pamphlet, which the hasty 
motion of my arm (I fancy in waving to the Counsel to proceed), had 
dislodged from its cobweb retreat. I mechanically lifted the brochure, 
‘“‘ shewing how a lowly serving man won the favour of his master’s 
daughter, and became a lord of high degree.”’ This renewed the train 
of thought in which I had been engaged; and, although I did not 
plunge into the meditation of advancement by means of the petticoat, I 
instantly realised my visions, and made a ladder of the gown. In a 
trice I was dreaming of the woolsack ; and I scarce think that even the 
possession of the mace would have satisfied my ambition—when I was 
awoke to the chilling sense of my obscure condition, by the threatened 
fate of poor Pliny. 

Nothing, however, would now deter me from tempting fate, and 
pushing my way in the world. At first, I had some trouble in getting 
my excellent mother to perceive the brilliant prospects before me. At 
length, however, she, with tears in her eyes, consented to my de- 
parture: made up for me a little bundle of apparel; filled a small 
budget with eatables: and pressed into my hand some silver pocket- 
pieces, the gift of an old and valued friend. My father bestowed on me 
a growl, which, however, I interpreted into a paternal farewell. J 
turned hastily from my mother, to conceal the quivering of my lips, 
and the fierce agitation of my eye-lids. I murmured a blessing on my 
parent, and heard her invoke from Heaven every happiness for me, 
which the fond and devoted heart of a mother could imagine. 

The only other relation I had in the world (and him I only knew by 
name), was an uncle, in London—a certain Saul Truepenny, or Turn- 
penny, as his neighbours called him, on account of his talent for 
doubling and tripling the little capital he had invested in a stock of 
bacon flitches and Yorkshire hams. He was, I was told, an excellent 
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man, though of rather a peculiar temper ; and holding in mortal abhor- 
rence all kind of expenditure: visiting with relentless rigour every 
departure from the rules and canons for self-guidance, which he laid 
down (from the cathedra afforded by his shop-board), as best calcu- 
lated for gaining what he considered was the great object of every great 
man’s march through life. 

It is said that man is a child of circumstances, but Saul was the 
child of place. To see him behind the counter, you judged him to be 
the very essence of good-nature—the very lines of his face indicated 
pleasing places. The soft and insinuating tone in which he recom- 
mended the perfume of his wares, and the air with which he turned up 
his ruffles, as he explored for you the inmost recesses of his oleaginous 
luxuries, arrested the most hurried passenger, and won an endless re- 
ward of smiles and small change.. But as he locked up his shop-door, 
and consigned the key to the pocket of his great claret coat, and de- 

osited under his arm some loose leaves, containing customers’ orders— 

that, by the benefit of the rush-light at home, he might have the entries 
transferred into a more formal day-book, in a neater and more seemly 
manner, than the presence of Dutch cheese and ham parings per- 
mitted—he also shut out all sunshine from his face; and at once, as 
the bolt slipped into its hold, lowered his eyebrows, set his teeth, and 
quarrelled with his shadow. All this, however, I only learned after my 
first introduction. 

When I entered his shop, which he was just preparing to leave, he 
received me with much courtesy; and still more kindness, when I in- 
troduced myself, and told him that, except him, I had no other friend 
to look to for advance in life. I thought it best to deal in generals ; 
and therefore made a point of not saying any thing of my intentions to 
be Chancellor. ‘My nice little fellow,” he answered, ‘‘it will be a 
pleasure to further your wishes—a real gratification. I shall do all for 
you: I am not a man to stand on a paring. I hope your excellent 
mother is well—fresh, and in good keeping.” I stammered out some 
unintelligible reply ; but as I was considering whether the moment had 
hot arrived to make the great disclosure, he cast his eyes round, to 
ascertain if every thing had been arranged in due order, moved towards 
the door, and added, ‘‘ Your father, sir, was an ill-tempered, disagreeable 
dunce—he is a dotard now—Never knew a sucking-pig from a Bo- 
logna sausage—never! 1 wonder how your mother, silly creature, could 
marry him—don’t you, jackanapes?” he continued, as he stepped into 
the street. ‘‘ Eh! what are you staring at, booby? Do youthink I am 
a walking endowment,-to bring up the brats of other men’s getting ?”’ 

‘‘ My father has met with many misfortunes,” I muttered ; willing to 
appear a dutiful and respectful child; ‘‘ and that, sir, you know, 

as——” 

‘No, I don’t, sirrah !” interrupted Saul, as he turned the key in the 
lock ; ‘‘ and why should I? If one man meet with mischance, is that 
to make others miserable, or an excuse for fury? Sirrah, your father 
had a temper but walk on, sirrah! and don’t stand grinning, half 





laughing, half crying. Take your hands from your eyes: you are no 
red gurnet at a fishmonger’s stall, with its fins over its eyebrows—if it - 
had them. March, sirrah !’—and he pushed me on before him. 
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76 THE CHANCELLOR. 


I dared not venture to utter another word, but in deep silence accom- 
panied Saul. On reaching his house, he repaired to his desk; and alter 
writing there an hour, he placed before me some fragments, for supper ; 
and pointing to a truckle bed, in an adjacent closet, betook himself 
to his slumbers, and left me to invite, but in vain, the approach of mine. 

I was with even less ceremony roused in the morning, and sum- 
moned by Saul to breakfast. An ancient maiden, who seemed to have 
had, long since, every token of life scolded out of her, stood gaunt and 
erect during the repast. ‘Take off the shutters, you unhandy cub!” 
were the first distinct words that saluted my ear as we reached the 
shop. ‘‘ Were your hands given you to twitter your fingers at the 
bottom of empty pockets?” and loosening the bolts, he replaced at the 
window the most tempting of his stock—took his place behind the 
counter—and, with a look of exquisite benevolence, requested me “to 
take a seat, and make myself comfortable.” 

The unfavourable opinion which I had begun to entertain of old Saul, 
instantly passed away ; and I readily attributed my uncle’s harsh words 
to some accidental irritation ; and now, in his smiles and simpers, and 
winks and nods, saw nothing but the full accomplishment of all my 
hopes. In the most submissive and modest manner, | ventured to ex- 
plain, that I ardently desired to follow the profession of the law. I did 
not, however, notwithstanding the gracious reception with which this 
announcement was received, mention a syllable of the chancellorship. 
I thought, however, there was no impropriety, especially as it shewed 
the extreme moderation of my ambition, in hinting that, if much 
pressed, I would not decline a Welch judgeship. But I had no spirit to 
continue ; for, perceiving a very inauspicious look on my uncle’s visage, 
as he stepped from the door, to dispatch a ragged urchin (who was 
gaping at the viands in the window), with a message, my words expired 
in unintelligible murmurs. The rest of the day was occupied by the 
duties of Saul’s vocation—broken for a few minutes by the arrival of din- 
ner, brought by the antiquated maiden. My uncle devoured his share 
with much expedition—turning his eyes incessantly to the door, that he 
might not keep any purchaser waiting. His face indicated the most 
perfect harmony and benevolence ; he even complimented the domestic 
on her cookery, and said something polite as to her outward appearance. 
This courtesy did not, however, seem to make any impression on this 
daughter of Jeptha: her countenance still presented the deadly dis- 
coloured front of the statue of Queen Anne, in St. Paul’s church-yard, 
after a drizzling rain has chequered the coating of a month’s smoke. — 

As evening closed, Saul took out his watch. ‘I am happy,” he said, 
‘* to be able to afford you a portion of my time. To-night I shall shut 
shop five minutes before my usual hour; and it’s for your benefit, my 
boy!” ‘‘ Dear uncle,” I exclaimed, overpowered by his kindness, and 
overcorne with the friendly tap he gave me on the shoulder. ‘‘ So put 
on your hat,” he continued—‘‘ Come, up with the shutter, and hand me 
that parcel. Quick—quick, sir!—do you think I have the patience of 
Job?” and as he locked the door, and I turned towards the direction we 
had gone the night before, Saul, with a roar that made my heart die 
within me, wheeled me back; and, with a blessing after my father 8 
manner, asked me, “‘ if that were the way to the Temple ?” 
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I tremblingly attended him along Fleet-street, and through a gate- 


way, until we reached a dirty-looking stair, the portal of which was 
decorated, or rather disfigured, by a profusion of names. I knew not 
whether my uncle called, or rung, or knocked, but his arrival was in- 
stantly greeted by a plain, squat, every-day looking woman, sedulously 
employed in defending a dripping candle from the fury of the wind, so 
as to afford us light enough to ascend, with some little safety, the shat- 
tered steps that led to temples of confusion above. 

‘© Well, mistress,” said Saul, “all’s right, I suppose—received my 
note, and agree to terms; and get the use of Mr. Prosy’s books.” 

‘“‘ Certainly, Mr. Turnpenny-—certainly ; you know how much [ 
am indebted to you.” 

“ Pay, then, mistress—pay then; that is the way to lessen scores. 
Here’s the chuckle-headed knave, that I place under your management ; 
and I don’t think that a plunge in the Thames, would be the worst first 
act of your government: but where the murrain, Master, are you 
hastening ?” 

There was no wonder that Saul made that inquiry, as already I was 
nearly out of sight—clearing half a dozen steps at every bound. I[n- 
deed Saul’s proposal, at that raw, ungenial hour of the night, would 
have given me a speed that would have enabled me to outstrip Atalanta 
without being at the expense of an apple, even had not the tones of his 
voice possessed equally propelling powers. I, without hesitation, rushed 
into the first open door, and found myself in a small room sunk in the 
tiles, with one window affording me a distant view of the chimneys on 
the other side of the river. In a few minutes the couple whom I had 
left appeared—they were in deep conversation—a series of successive 
barkings on the part of Saul, and responsive tremulous whinnyings on 
the side of my protecting goddess. Shortly after, he took leave of me, 
with strict injunction to study hard—and eschew all stimulants. He 
then put a guinea in my hand, growling out a variety of expressions, in 
no way complimentary either to my person or talents; and adding, that 
I should weekly receive a certain allowance, until he discovered whe- 
ther or not I was a greater fool than I looked—that he did not desire to 
see me for three months—that a hamper in the corner was stored with 
food for the mind (at the moment I would not have objected that it 
held food for something else)—and that, unless I turned up my 
sleeves and learned to say no, I should live like my father, a beggar,— 
and die like a dog. 

After I had been some time alone, I became inclined to suppose that 
Saul was a kinder man than—his out-of-doors manners gave indication 
of. At all events, he had been substantially kind to me; and it was 
my duty, as well as interest, not to lose sight of his precepts; I there- 
fore devoted myself to the perusal of the dreary tomes in the closet-— 
understanding very little, and remembering less. Still 1 was anxious 
to be able, the first time I saw him, to say, with a clear conscience, 
that I had accomplished the task left for my performance. No doubt 
I often felt myself powerfully tempted to wander forth, and pry into the 
wonders of the great metropolis—but I manfully resisted ; and, at last, 
when human frailty threatened to carry the day, and [ trembled at the 
anticipation of meeting the redoubted Saul in my ramblings, I, in order 
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to prevent such outslidings, let, like David, my beard grow (it was in 
truth of scanty growth), and if I did not also fain myself mad, I at least 
allowed my outward man to assume an appearance well calculated to 
entitle me to a place in Moorfields, or my garments to a corner in 
Monmouth-street. 

I must not, however, conceal that I was not all this time exclusively 
busy with Coke, Fleta, Bracton, and the rest of that interesting and 
lively tribe. I had furtively brought with me Pliny the Younger ; and, 
as a bonne bouche, I occasionally took a peep at some odd leaves of 
Shakspeare, which I had found behind the door of the press—probably 
the solace of some former inmate of my desolate habitation. The 
laundress, indeed, affirmed, that they had won admittance inio the legal 
precincts, by encircling a supply of vivres from my uncle. But how 
could the lone breathings of gentle Jessica, have endured for a moment 
such a villanous contact? Many and many an hour did these com- 
panions beguile away, when my head ached with the vain efforts to dis- 
cover the meaning of the subtleties I had been so unprofitably trying to 
comprehend, and when even the mace and woolsack refused to obey | 
the call of my languid imagination. At length I became alarmed at 
the protracted absence of my uncle; and chiding myself for my timidity 
and apathy, I determined to risk a visit to his shop. My head, how- 
ever, now attained so strong a resemblance to a shock-dog, after being 
half drowned in Fleet-ditch, that I was forced to incur the expense of a 
barber, to fit me for venturing abroad without fear of being hooted by 
the crowd, or being pointed out, by every pert child’s maid, as an object 
of terror to her imps. 

Monsieur le Doux, who kept a small cake-shop at our gate (his wife 
earning a subsidiary subsistence by mending stockings, and brewing 
delectable elder-wine, while her husband wielded abroad his comb and 
scissors), speedily obeyed my summons. I do not know the reason, 
but I experienced an invincible desire to make myself more than usually 
comfortable. I therefore heaped on another scuttle-full of coals, drew 
tight the little window-curtain to exclude the sifting air-—desired Mon- 
sieur le Peruquier, to step down for a twopence-worth of his wine— 
thrust Fleta and Bracton aside—-read a few pages of Pliny—and then, 
catering to my ticklish taste, greedily t vgan to devour the greasy shreds 
of our immortal bard; I soon became so intent upon Hamlet, that I 
made no resistance to Mr. Le Doux, gathering my hair into a long, 
large, and comely tie ; and actually, without being conscious of the de- 
coration, endured the construction of a great curl on my left ear, un- 
fortunately on the side next the door. | 

In the mean time, I was superlatively blessed ; I toasted my feet and 
shins in the blaze; my lips glowed with the hot and spicy beverage. 
I ascended again the legal ladder, and once more sunk into the wool- 
sack. I thought that, with every nod of approbation to the surrounding 
counsel, I spread far and wide a perfect cloud of powder—I even felt 
an inclination to be jocular with myself. ‘‘ Ah, ah, boy,” I exclaimed, 
‘“sayest thou so? Art thou there, Turnpenny?” when, like a flash of 
lightning, the vision fled, and my infuriated uncle stood before me. 
He stuttered, and spat, and stared, and stamped, but without being able 
to articulate a word. I could, however, see (how my heart failed) his 
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fingers busy retying with knots, to which the Gordion knot was an ab- 
solute nothing, a large leathern purse. In a trice it was replaced with 
a violent thrust, at the very extremity of a pocket, which seemed to 
reach to the knee-pan. . 

“ May a flitch be my poison,” he at length said, “ but here is pretty 
clipping and frizzing !—Pray, Sir,” he added, twirling round the asto- 
nished barber, ‘‘ what do you, charge for dressing this porker’s head ? 
Is it braun or brain that is within? Is it braun or brain?” And I 
believe he would speedily have ascertained the fact, if I had not started 
up, and nearly sprung over the table. 

“© My dear uncle,” I observed, “its only * 

“| know it, sirrah,” he interrupted me, “‘ I know it. Only getting 
blind and beastly with hot wine—what a guzzling knave! Reading 
harlotry books—what a licentious scoundrel ! And poring over the 
letters of some confounded Jew unbeliever—what a shallow-minded 
reprobate !” 

‘“¢ My dear uncle,” I repeated. 

‘“‘ Hot wine,” he again vociferated. 

“ Its Elder ’———— 


‘“¢ Abominable letters—--—— 
“ Its Younger ” T almost shouted, in a desperate attempt to be 


* * 





understood. 
‘“‘ Elder or Younger,” he exclaimed in a roar of fury, ‘ thou shalt 
never see my face again— Die, die, and—-----No, that would be a bless~- 


ing—live and starve, thou senseless, ungrateful profligate.” And he 
began to tear the already shattered Shakspeare. 

‘“‘ Uncle, uncle, its ‘the Winter's Tale,’” I cried. 

“ Its a monkey’s queue, you fop.” 

“ Its ‘As You like It.’” 

“Its a lie, you rascal—a most insolent ”—— 

“* Its ‘ the Tempest.’” 

*“* Aye, and so let it be, you brazen-faced varlet—the tempest which 
has shipwrecked you, and all your hopes in Saul Truepenny;” and 
driving in one of the feet of my rickety table, he rushed down stairs, 
with the noise and fury of a whirlwind. 

“* Alas!” I murmured, in agotry: of spirit, apostrophising myself— 
an Chancellor, Chancellor!’’—and I gave a coup de grace to the 
table. 

“‘ Chancelleur, Chancelleur! Monsieur,” answered Le Doux, with an 
expression of undisguised surprise—‘‘of dat I can say noting—mais 
parole d’honneur, et foi-de St.Denis!-tout ici be Chancelant.” 

I at length summoned composure, and paying Mr. Le Doux my 
last sixpence, I, with affected fortitude, replaced the law-books on the 
Shelves ; I then released from its hiding-place the little purse which 
my doting mother had given me; many a time when my heart sick- 
ened at the dreary prospect before me, and my mind sunk under the 
contemplation of the difficulties with which I was surrounded,—and when 
I thought, that in the desolation of my room, and in my own hollow 
head, I traced the sounds of woe, to those whom I best loved—lI had 
looked on the silver pieces as a remembrance of home; and as they 
glittered before me, heard my old mother’s voice, and saw the large 
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7 tear-drop stand in her eyes, and listened to the broken convulsive bless- 
ait ing which, with clasped hands and trembling lips, she had entreated for 
he a her headstrong boy. The vision came over me again, but it no longer 
ee soothed mel put the purse in my breast—I gathered my little weed. 
3 robe hastily together—I pulled my hat over my face, forgetful that I 
4 would be shrouded by the cloud of night; and seizing the accursed 
elder measure, yet steaming at the fire-side, I swallowed the wine, and 
clambered to an obscure garret in the Row, to make my bread. 


manne 
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an THEY ARE NO MORE. 


ey I. 
3 TueEy are no more! Oh, dull and drear, 
a Sound those bereaving, mournful words; 
qi 4 - Affliction finds no wilder tear, 
Big Memory no darker doom records : 
ae Not in our homes—not by our side— 
ee Move the sweet beings we deplore ; 
Bi u The hearts which love had sanctified, 
He They are no more! 
i I. 
i 4 O! breathes there one that hath not known 
| The parting word—the dying look— 
tht While in the soul grief walked alone, 
a | And every pulse with anguish shook : 
Ee Some cherished one that blessed him there, 
ens: And past—as sunlight from the shore— 
Woe Woe! woe! the young—the loved—the fair— 
eee They are no more ! 


‘- III. 

ae The music of their lips hath fled, 

ee ik Their grace and beauty passed away ; 

AE Yet lives the presence of the dead 

Fete Within our souls, as light in day ! 

A fresher light shall burst the tomb, 

And all the blessed lost restore ; 

Unknown those words of tears and gloom. 
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THE MAN OF LAW’S TALE. 


FROM CHAUCER. 


In Syria whilom dwelt a company 

Of merchants rich, men of such good report 
That far they travelled with their spicery, 
Satins, and cloths of gold: at every court 
Welcome they had, and unto them resort 
Men of all nations, or to buy or sell, 
Because their merchandise was liked so well. 


Now in it fell out that, in their travel wide, 
They shaped their course through pleasant Italy, 
And for a certain season did abide, 

Whether for chance of gain or pleasantrie, 

In Rome’s fair city ; and, as needs must be, 
Where’er their skilful traffic prospered best, 
Harbour had they, and, for a while, did rest. 


And at this time was spoken of, day by day, 


The young Custance, the Emperor’s daughter fair ; 


And to these Syrian merchants found its way 
The fame of virtue, which all men declare, 
Her excellent renown and beauty rare : 

And furthermore I shall relate anon, 

How spake the common voice of every one. 


The Emperor of Rome, so God him bless, 
Hath a fair daughter, that doth all excell, 
Nought but her virtue peers her loveliness ; 
Of her good deeds and alms the people tell ; 
Her very virtue is a miracle. 

So God-in-life-and honour her sustain, 
Worthy were she o’er noblest lands to reign. 


But who may tell her virtues, all embracing 
Her delicate beauty, and her princely air ; 

Or her meek majesty, high pride abasing ; — 
But, more than all, her heart beyond compare, 
Prompting to pious deed, and virtue rare— 
The purest mirror of all courtesy, 

Immaculate in life, and fair to see. 
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THE MAN OF LAW’S TALE. 


Nor was this praise more than the maiden’s due : 
The Syrian merchants saw her, and maintain 
Whatever praise was given of her was true.— 
But to our purpose let us turn again. 

Their traffic done, forth o’er the bounding main 
Their ships sped on; the favouring breezes blew, 
And their own Syrian shore again they view. 


Now it fell out those merchants had found grace 
With him that was the Sultan of that land ; 

Who, when they wandered, and of every place 
The history and the marvels would demand— 
Tidings of every court, and every strand: 

For much he loved those merchants’ tales to hear— 
And, in return, he made for them good cheer. 


*Mong other things, they spoke especially 

Of the fair fame and goodly countenance 

Of her whose beauty, marvellous to see, 

They ever had in their remembrance. 

Till that the Sultan for the fair Custance 

Had so great love, that worthless seemed his life, 
Unless he gained the Roman maid to wife. 


Perchance his doom in that mysterious book 
Which men call Heaven, was written ere his birth, 
In starry characters, where man might look, 

And read the various fates of all the earth, 

Were he deemed fit for lore of such high work— 
There might be writ the Syrian Sultan's doom, 
How that his death, alas! from love should come. 


Ah me! that e’er so dull is human wit, 

Or it might con the fate that Heaven decrees ; 

Men might have read, how in the heavens were writ 
The deaths of Julius, Pompey, Socrates, 

Achilles, Hector, Sampson, Hercules ;— 

The strife of Thebes—the miseries manifold 

Of states and men are by the heavens foretold. 


The Sultan finding thus his passion grow, 

Sent for his ablest counsellors, to hold 

Debate with them upon his cause of woe : 
And of the Emperor’s peerless daughter told ; 
And prayed them, of their wisdom, to unfold 
Some way by which he might his peace regain ; 
And the fair Custance for his wife obtain. 
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THE MAN OF LAW’S TALE. 


And various was the counsel and debate : 

Some deemed of magic sprang the Sultan’s flame ; 
And some injurious held it for the state, 

That Soudan prince should wed a Christian dame. 
Yet, in the end, to this conclusion came :— 

His suit was vain—the King would ne’er confer 


His daughter on the Prophet’s worshipper. 


Then spake the Sultan :—‘ Cease your counsels all. 


Rather than I the Christian maid resign, 

Who hath my heart and life within her thrall, 
Will I submit unto the sacred sign, 

And hold the rites of Christian faith divine. 
Therefore haste ye, and win my spotless wife, 
Ere this unquenched flame consume my life.” 


What need with further dilatation cope? 

In short, through treaty and through embassy, 
By mediation of the holy Pope, 

By all the church, and all the chivalry, 

Is won the downfall of Mahometry. 

And, to extend yet more Christ’s blessed reign, 
They all accord, as I proceed to explain. © 


How that the Sultan and his court submit, 

With all his lieges, to baptismal rite, 

According to the dues of holy writ : 

So shall the pure Custance his faith requite 
With marriage dower, for Emperor’s daughter fit. 
The same accord is sworn on either side: 

Now, fair Custance, Almighty God thee guide ! 


Now some, I guess, desire that I should tell 
The splendid throng and sumptuous array, 
The Roman King devised to dispel 

All gloom from Custance, on her parting day ; 
And what events befell them on the way. 

But all that pomp were too much to rehearse 
Within the bounded confines of my yerse. 


Enough to say that bishops with her wend— 
Ladies and lords, and knights of fair renown ; 
And many a brave, and many a faithful friend : 
And thus was notified throughout the town 

That, at each sacred shrine, all men bend down, 
And ask Heaven’s grace for Custance on that day ; 
And good speed for the voyagers on their way. 
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THE MAN OF LAW’S TALE. 


Now came the fatal day she must depart; 
And knights are mounted in the cavalcade ; 
And gallant ladies, decked with all their art, 
Wait to attend on the betrothed maid. 

Yet is she pale, and sore of heart dismayed: 
Alas! what marvel one so young should grieve 
For barbarous land her native home to leave. 


“Father!” she said, ‘“¢O bless thy wretched child, 
So kindly nurtured by thy tenderness ! 

Mother, farewell! who hast so long beguiled 

My young heart of its fears and heaviness ; 

And in my exile love me not the less! 

Grant me your prayers, for my heart augurs sore, 
If now we part, I never see you more.” 


I trow at Troy, when Pyrrbus brake the wall, 
Nor yet at Thebes on its disastrous day ; 

Nor yet at Rome, when conquering Hannibal 
Brought three times to the city dark dismay— 
Was heard such wail as that morn found its way, 
Forth from her chamber when she must depait, 
Mournful of mien, more mournful still in heart. 


Oh, ye portentous heavens, that did foretell, 

By your unnatural aspects, things to come ! 

O cruel Mars! that, with thy baleful spell, 
Brought on this marriage woe, and fearful gloom— 
Of which the Lord is helpless, given to doom ! 

O feeble moon! unhappy is thy state ; 

Given but received not—thou art desolate ! 


Unto the ship is brought the woful maid, 
Solemnly, yet with fittiug circumstance. 

“Now Jesus Christ be with you all!” she said. 
They said no more but, “ Farewell, fair Custance !” 
Much she essayed to bear glad countenance ; 

And forth she sails past many a lovely isle, 

Whilst I to other matter turn awhile. 


The mother of the Sultan—full of vice, 
Crafty, and cruel,—when her son’s intent 

She saw, resolved some vengeance to devise ; 
And quickly for her evil council sent. 

Then, wiling them with her false argument— 


“* My lords,” said she, “ye know our land was given | 
To Mahomet, by holy God, from Heaven : 


THE MAN OF LAW’S TALE. 


«“ Then, wherefore should a new law us beguile? 


Is the King’s mandate higher than Heaven's decree ? 


That in this world we yield to pennace vile, 
And in the next bear wrath eternally ? 
Therefore, my lords, short season list to me, 
And sware each one to act at my behest: 
So shall ye find my counsel guiding best.” 


Then each man swore, whether to live or die, 
For good or ill, to act at her command. 
Then, hastening forth, diffuse they secretly 


The treacherous poison through the heathen land : 


And, as the Queen devised, they demand, 
Ere long, to them be holy unction given, 
And the pure sign which reconciles to heaven. 


O cursed guile! O Satan, since that day 

That thou wast chased from our heritage, 

Well knowest thou to woman’s heart the way ! 
Through Eve thou placedst us in vassalage : 
And now this Christian pair thine arts engage,— 


Making thine instrument—ah ! woe the while !— 


Weak woman’s hand the better to beguile. 


The crafty Queen assumed her feigned part ; 
And from the Sultan prayed, without delay— 
The better to conceal her cursed art— 

That at the font she might receive, that day, 
The Christian rite ; for sorrowed she alway, 
That in dark deeds of heathenness so long 
She had remained, undeeming of the wrong. 


And furthermore, ir sign of faith and love, 
Said she, “ Dear son, I make of thee request, 


That thou, and all thy Christian friends, may prove 


My kindly welcome at a noble feast.” 

The Sultan, kneeling, ready will exprest ; 

So glad was he, he scarce knew what to say : 
She kissed her son, and home she went her way. 


With solemn pomp and royal pageantry, 
Now came the Roman vessels to the strand ; 
The joyous Sultan quickly made decree, 
By which his mother, and the courtier band, 
Went out to bring his gentle bride to land : 
That so, by welcome cheer and noble train, 
Nought might be lacked that could his state maintain. 
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THE MAN OF LAW’S TALE. 


Gallant the crowd, and noble the array ; 
Syrians and Romans in their proudest guise ; 
The mother of the Sultan, rich and gay, 

Made Custance welcome in most cordial wise, 
With words as kind as friendship could devise. 
And, at soft pace, all sumptuously arrayed, 

On to the city passed the cavalcade. 


With joy and mirth that wonder were to tell, 
Here met the Sultan his betrothed bride, 
Would that they thus in peace and love might dwell ; 
Their faith the same, their gentle hearts allied ; 
Sport, show and festival each day supplied. 
Till tired with revelry, all deemed it best, 
Home to return, and even from joy to rest. 


Now came the day on which the Sultaness 
Ordained, had the feast of which I told. 
Unto the court all Christian people press— 
Nobles and dames alike, and young and old; 
Bounteous the feast, most royal to behold ; 
But sooth to tell, who banquetted that day 
Within the hall. bore not his life away. 


O sudden woe that ever do’st succeed 

To worldly hope, blasting our happiness * 

Life’s flowers spring upwards with the bitter weed ; 
The end of joyous cheer is aye distress. 

In thy security fear not the less ; 

And in thy glad day have it in thy mind, 

That stealthy woe is never far behind. 


O grief to tell! O sorrowful record 

To make of those who on that festal day 

Sate down, yet rose not from the sumptuous board— 
Yet only Custance, marvellous to say, 

As some good angel guarded her alway, 

Escaped the treachery of that evil feast, 

But the young Sultan perished with the rest ! 


When the Queen saw her cursed art was vain 
Against the Christian lady to prevail, 

She called her eyil counsellors again, 

And thus resolved they to effect her bale. 
Within a ship, without or helm, or sail, 
They placed her ; and bade her sail away 
Back to her native coast, as best she may. 











THE MAN OF LAW’S TALE. 


Yet in her vessel have they stoud up gold, 
And clothes ; and food provided plenteously, 
As they forsaw her voyage long would hold.— 
Forth went that vessel on the mighty sea 
-Helmless and pilotless—God be with thee ! 
And, in thy voyage perilous and wide, 


Watch o’er thy bark, and through the tempest guide ! 


Down kneeled she, and with a piteous voice, 
Unto the Slain upon the Cross she prayed ; 
““O holy martyred One, let me rejoice, 

And know not terror, trusting in thy aid ; 

In thy pure blood let me be washed, and made 
Meet for thy presence! O look down and keep 
My spirit when I perish in the deep !” 


Days, months, and years, on went the little bark, 
Throughout the sea of grace, and through the wild 
Strait of Maroc, through oceans cold and dark, 
Tossed by the tempest, cheered by seasons mild, 
Braving all seas and climes, yet still exiled 

From human aid—the wild waves bore her on, 

As in the world a harbour there was none. 


Well might ye ask wherefore she was not slain ? 
Who at the banquet did her only save? 

And I should answer that demand again, 

Who guarded Daniel in the horrid cave, 

When every man, saye he, master and slave, 
Became the lion’s prey—who gave him aid ? 
"Twas only he, the God to whom he prayed. 


And since she was not at the banquet slain, 
Who saved her from the raging of the sea ? 
Who preserved Jonah from the whelming main, 
To do his bidding at great Niniveh ? 

All men who list may know it was but he 

That for his Hebrew people did provide, 
Keeping the sea, a wall on either side. 


Who the four spirits of the tempest bound, 

That have the power to rage by sea and land ? 

He that gave wind and wave their ceaseless round ; 
Can quell their tumult, and their peace command ; 
He steered that bark with his unerring hand ; 

And from the tempest’s rage his servant kept, 
Heedful as when she woke as when she slept ! 
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THE MAN OF LAW’S TALE. 


Yet in her wanderings who provision gave— 
Three years and more her food could not abide ? 
Who fed Egyptian Mary in the cave, 

Or in the desert? He who was her guide ;— 
For the five thousand did he not provide 
Miracuious food? And He, who in their need 
Fed thousands, did this lonely wanderer feed. 


On, on she driveth through the ocean still 
Further amid the wide sea; till, at last, 

Into a hold, as was Christ’s blessed will, 

Far in Northumberland a billow cast 

Her little ship ; which in the sand stuck fast : 
All powerless thence to bear it was the tide, 

For ’twas God’s will that there she should abide. 


A castle stood upon the rocky coast, 

And the lord Constable that dwelt therein, 
Noting a vessel from the waters tost, 

Upon the strand, knew well a wreck had been, 
And hasted to the shore; for as a sin 

He held it, not to succour whom the sea 

Gave to the land, as for her charity. 


There found he, kneeling on the briny sands, 
And praising God for his vouchsafed grace, 

The shipwrecked lady, with her clasped hands, 
And the tears streaming down her heavenly face. 
Her did he rescue from her piteous case ; 

And, solacing with kind words as he may, 

Both who, and what she was, he bade her say. 


And, as she answered in the Latin tongue, 
Although corrupt, she made him understand, 
But told not from what lineage she sprung ; 
Nor of her sorrows in the Syrian land: 

But only how, at the wide sea’s command, | 
She had so long in jeopardy been tost, 

That all the past was dark, and memory lost. 


His heart was moved by what she did relate ; 
And soothing her, and cheering as he might, 
He told his wife, Dame Hermegild, her fate ; 
And bade her to amend her woful plight ; 
Dame Hermegild in her took such delight ; 
And Custance was so fair, and full of grace, 


‘That all loved her who looked upon her face. 





THE MAN OF LAW'S TALE. 


Yet they had not received the Christian faith ; 
But worshipped in their blind idolatry, 

Yet Christ, who of the unknown knowledge hath, 
Saw his pure servant on her bended knee ; 

And gave such power to her benignity, 

That Hermegild, no longer pagan, now, 

Before the blessed rood does meekly bow. 


The Christians of that land by pagan sword, 

By fire and outrage, had been so distressed, 
That, fleeing from that wild and barbarous horde, 
They sought in caves and desert regions rest ; 
And, in the mountain fastnesses unblest, 

Save by their quiet, where no sword prevails, 
’Mong the old Britons in the heart of Wales. 


Yet though the Christian people were exiled, 
A few abode in savage glens unknown ; 
Like the wild bird to man unreconciled ; 
There worshipped they in sorrow and alone, 


And prayed to them who ne’er would them disown : 


And from that castle but a little space 
An old blind Christian had his hiding-place. 


Bright was the sun, upon a summer’s day, 

When the lord Constable and Hermegild, 

With Custance wandering, went a little way 

To see how the glad earth with joy was filled. 

And towards the shore their careless way they held, 
When, on their way, this Christian man they find, 
Sorrowful and old, and in his misery blind. 


“¢ Now, in Christ’s holy name,” the old man said, 
“‘ Dame Hermegild, restore my blessed sight ! 
She at the Christian’s words was terrified ; 

Well knowing all the hatred and despight 

Her husband bore the faith she held aright ; 

Till Custance bade her doubt not, but be bold 
In Christ, who would his faithful ones uphold. 


Even then so powerful waxed the lady’s speech 
As if an angel had her faith expounded, 


That even her words the unknowing stones might teach, 


Then was the Constable amazed, confounded, 
And by her awful words his heart astounded, 
Yielded its faith, and, ere the closing eve, 
A humbled man, he did on Christ believe. 
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THE MAN OF LAW’S TALE, 


A fortress was that castle, a strong place, 
Yet now its very name and site forgot, 
Under King Alla many a winter’s space 
Held by the Constable against the Scot. 
Now waxed war between the nations hot ; 
And from the castle went a chosen band 
Under the valiant Constable’s command. 


But unto Custance let us turn—for now, 

Satan all envious of the spotless dame, 

Began to cast in his dire malice how 

He might her excellent purity defame ; 

And, as it happed, report of her good name 
Had w rought strong passion in a youthful knight ; 
Him Satan chose to compass his despite. 


He wooed her, but it availed nought ; 

He strove by guile and flattery her to gain ; 
But still the more she shunned, the more he sought ; 
And when he saw his strongest arts were vain, 
Love fled, and rage and vengeance but remain. 
And he resolved, whether come weal or woe, 
By cruel craft to work her overthrow. 


One night, fair Custance and Dame Hermegild, 
Having said holy prayer, lay down to rest ; 

When this false knight, with Satan’s malice filled, 
Like some dark felon on unholy quest, 

Crept to their chamber, and by hate possessed, 
Stabbed Hermegild ; then laid the bloody knife 
By Custance, to bring shame upon her life. 


That very morn the Constable again 

Returned with the young monarch of the land ; 
And when he saw his wife so cruelly slain, 
And all by Custance laid the guilty brand, 

For woe he wept aloud, and wrung his hand ; 
So clearly proved the witness of her guilt 

That all avowed her hand the blood had spilt. 


To Alla soon these tidings of mischance 

Were told ; and also whence, and in what wise, 
Came, in her foreign ship, this young Custance ; 
With all her virtue till this strange emprise ; 
Thereat a sudden wonder ’gan to rise, 

When he beheld a creature so benign 

Charged with a deed so cruel and malign. 
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THE MAN OF LAW’S TALE. 


For, as a lamb towards his death is brought, 

So stood she innocent before the King ; 

And the false knight that hath the treason wrought 
Swore by his faith, that she hath done this thing. 
Yet, mid the people was great murmuring ; 

Who, knowing all her goodness, could not guess 
So pure a one could work such wickedness. 


They witnessed to her virtue, day by day: 

How she and Hermegild had never strife ; 

And all the people of the castle say, 

She loved the lady as she loved her life. 

Save the false knight, whose breast with hate was rife. 
King Alla righteous was, and saw his guile, 

Yet would prove Custance yet a little while. 


Meekly she kneeled down, and thus she prayed : 
“Immortal God, who saved’st the Hebrewess 

From all false blame! and thou, most merciful Maid, 
Thou blessed Mary, look: on my distress ! 

And, as thou know’st me pure and succourless, 

So, in my need, do thou my help supply ! 

God and his Mother aid me, or I die !”’ 


Oh! ladies dwelling in prosperity— 

Ye that know sorrow only by the name ! 

Think of the peril and adversity 

In a strange land, that like a tempest came, 
Threatening destruction to this gentle dame. 

Ah! but that Christ was then her shield and stay, 
Think not her life had been preserved that day. 


Her lovely face was of a deathly hue, 

And her meek sorrow had such angel guise, 
That much the King was moved at the view, 
And the tears fell in torrents from his eyes. 

“* Now hastily go fetch a book !’’ he cries: 

“ And if this knight will swear she did the ill, 
She too shall die, right justice to fulfil!” 


The book was brought of holy Evangile ; 

And the false knight swore by the blessed book, 
That only Custance did the murder vile. 

That done, an awful, unseen weapon strook 
His breast, and thence his perjured spirit took. 
Down sunk he to the earth, blasted and cold— 
Struck by a curse, most ghastly to behold. 
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THE MAN OF LAW’S TALE. 


A yoice was heard, in general audience— 
“Slanderer ! thou hast accused the pure, guiltless 
Daughter of holy church, in high presence ; 

Thus hast thou done, and shall I hold my peace ?” 
At this strange maryel terror did increase— 

That all the crowd were stricken with affright, 
Save only Custance, stedfast in the right. 


Great was the dread, and the contrition great, 
Of all who falsely judged the innocent ; 

And, by the terror of that false knight’s fate, 
Many did of their evil deeds repent, 

And of their lives in pagan faith mis-spent: 
And ’mong the other converts in that place, 
Was good King Aila—thanked be God’s grace ! 


Now, shortly after these strange things befell, 
King Alla did the Christian lady wed : 

That holy dame, wnom Satan could not quell, 
Christ made a queen, of all men honoured. 
But worldly bliss has bale, as has been said— 
Who is, in life, of lasting bliss secure ? 
Heaven and its blessedness are only sure. 


For, to say sooth, amid the general joy 

With which men hailed the marriage of the King, 
One only breast foul malice did annoy, 

The pagan Donegild, whence woe had spring ; 
Who held it as a most despiteous thing, 

Her son should match him with so strange a mate, 
Of whom all men some fearful thing relate. 


I mean not of the chaff nor of the straw 

To make a tale, but of the weighty corn, 

Or I should forth a wondrous history draw, 

Of bridal pomp, and floating banners borne— 
Revel, and symphony of trump and horn : 

But those are idle tales, that only say, 

They eat, and drink, and dance, and sing, and play. 


Ere long, it chanced the Scots came down again, 
Spoiling the land with outrage, sword, and fire ; 
And forth went Alla, with his gallant train, 

To meet in fight, or force them to retire : 

Yet, ere he went, with special desire, 

He charged the Constable, upon his life, 

As his best treasure, to preserve his wife. 


THE MAN OF LAW’S TALE. 


Now came the time she bore a little son— 

O joyful mother of that noble heir ! 

All at the font baptismal rite was done, 

And the name Maurice which the child did bear. 
The Constable wrote letters, to declare 

Unto King Alla this most blissful thing ; 

And alms were given, with joy and thanksgiving. 


And now the messenger that had this trust, 

On the King’s mother called on his way, 

“ Madam,” said he, “God giveth to the just ; 
And now with joyful mind and voice you may 
Praise Him who gave so bounteously to-day ; 
For the young Queen hath borne a noble heir, 
And to King Alla I the tidings bear. 


“¢ Lo, here the sealed letter of this thing, 

That I must bear with alli the speed I may ; 

If you have aught unto your son, the King, 

I am your trusty servant, night and day.” 
Answered him Donegild : “ Here shalt thou stay, 
For this one night, to take the needful rest, 

And on the morrow wen with my behest.” 


Deep drained that messenger the spiced bowl, 
Till his sense failed him ; and, ere morning light, 
Those subtle pagans had his letters stole ; 

And counterfeiting, craftily did write, 

As from the Constable, in dire affright, 

Of what strange accident the Queen befell : 

But further of this matter I will tell. 


The letter told—the Queen a monster bare, 
Of such a fiendly kind, and horrible, 

That in the castle longer none would dare 
With creature of such elvish nature dwell : 
And, furthermore, he deemed by cursed spell 
Of wicked soreery-this thing was done, 

And that the Queen was some unholy one. 


Woe was the King when he this letter read ; 
Yet told he no man of his sorrow sore, 

But with his own hand thus he answered : 

‘““ Blessed be the name of Christ for evermore ! 
Let me, who now am learned in his lore, 

Still with an humbled heart receive his will, 
By faith in Him, or be it good or ill! 
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THE MAN OF LAW’S TALE. 


‘¢ Preserve this child, whether it be foul or fair, 
And tend my wife till I come home again ; 
Christ, in his mercy, may this ill repair : 

I bow to Him, nor of his hest complain— 

He gives us joy, shall He not give us pain ”’ 
Then sealed the letter with the royal seal, 

And charged the messenger to careful zeal. 


And now he journeyed on his homeward way, 
Yet with his former riot in his mind ; 

Again he wastes in foul debauch the day, 
And all his sense to drunkenness consigned. 
While Donegild, vile traitoress, glad to find 
Half of her plot achieved, her idols blessed— 
And now to finish it herself addressed. 


Again she counterfeits most cunningly 

Letter and seal, and this the feigned word, 
Unto the Constable, that speedily, 

On pain of heaviest punishment incurred, 

He put Dame Custance and her child on board ; 
For longer than three days, whate’er betide, 
Within the kingdom they may not abide. 


But in the ship that brought her to the strand, 
Her and her little babe, and all her gold, 
Embarked should be, and drifted from the land, 
With charge no more her thither course to hold. 
Ah! well, poor Queen, may terrors manifold 
Haunt thee in fearful dreams this woeful night, 
While Donegild thus worketh thy despight. i 
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The messenger rose early on the morrow, : 
Bearing the feigned letter for the true : 

Which when the Constable had read, for sorrow, 

Fear, and surprise, he changed to deadly hue ; 

And pondering, more and more his sorrow grew— 

‘¢ Lord Christ!” said he, “ how may this world endure, 
So full of sin, whom I have deemed so pure! 


Nedicshindaatilensgets 7 1 nS Oe ene 


‘“‘O mighty God, and is it then thy will? 
All righteous as thou art, dost thou decree 
That innocence must aye endure the ill, 
And but the wicked have prosperity ? 

Ah! good Custance—alas! but woe is me, 
That I am bade such hard cominands obey, 
Or die a traitor’s death, if I-gainsay !” 
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THE MAN OF LAW’S TALE. 95 


How sorrowed all, both young and old, when they 
Heard the ungracious mandate which was sent ; 
And Custance, deadly pale, on the fourth day, 
With heavy heart, unto the vessel went : 

Yet did she not repine, nor yet lament ; 

But kneeling on the shore with eyes upraised, 
Thus said : “*O Lord, for ever be thou praised !”’ 


“ He that did keep me from all cruel blame, 
Whilst in this land I dwelt—most truly He, 
Upon the water as the land the same,— 
Will keep me from all evil on the sea, 
Though to our blinded sense it strange may be ; 
Yet in Him will I trust, nor grieve, nor quail— : 
He will to me be pilot, helm, and sail.” ‘ 


Her little babe lay weeping on her arm; 
And looking piteously on him she said, 
“ Peace, helpless one, to thee shall come no harm !”’ 7} 
With that her mantle on the ground she spread, if 
And wrapped him warm, then on her bosom laid ; sf 
Then lulling him to rest, she soothed his cry, 

And looking up to Heaven, thus mournfully 


She prayed : “O Mary, mother thou, and maid ! 
True is it that, through woman’s error first, 

Man under sin’s most wretched ban was laid ; 
For which thy child was slain on cross accursed ; 
Yet did thine eyes behold him bear the worse ; 
Then how should mortal e’er repine to bear 
Woe, when thy woe was greater, past compare ; 


“Thou saw’st thy son mocked, slain before thy eyes— 
My little son lies calmly on my breast ; 

O blessed One, who every good supplies ! 

Glory of womanhood, thou brightest, best 

Clear star of hope, thou haven of all rest, 

Look on my child-in-thy benignity, 

And be our help, who have no help but thee. 
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THE MAN OF LAW’S TALE. 


Thus having, said, she looked towards the land, 
Saying, “‘ Farewell, King ! my blessing bide with thee!” 
Then up she rose, and hastened down the strand, 
Towards the ship ; and from the country wide 

Came people blessing her on every side. 

From them she parted, then with eyes upturned, 
Blessing herself, unto the ship returned. 


Good store of all things needful for her want, 

Amply supplied for many a winter’s space, 

Of food, and clothes, and treasure was no scant ; 

And screen ’gainst wind and weather—through the grace 
Of the lord Constable, in better case 

Her second voyage is made—Now from the shore 

Off hove her ship, and to the ocean bore. 


Ere long, the king, returning from the war, 
Hastened impatient to that northern hold ; 
Inquiring where his queen and infant were ! 

At this the Constable grew pale and cold ; 

And plainly to him all the matter told, 

As ye have heard, I can tell ye no better : 

And shewed the king in proof the seal and letter. 


And said, “ My liege, in sooth, the thing was done 
On pain of death, as you commanded me ;” 
Perplexed the King was, like a mazed one, 

Till from the messenger he craftily 

Drew forth the truth ; how he in jollity 

Had been seduced by the pagan queen— 

And thus her cruel guile was quickly seen. 


Wrath was king Alla, and he fiercely rode, 

Grief stricken in his soul, with deadly aim, 
Through the queen’s hall, no more a son, he strode, 
But a grim lion, blood could only tame ; 

Died by his arm, e’n then the pagan dame, 

For she was traitor, and if some men chid 

More said the deed was justice which he did. 


The wailing that king Alla, night and day, 
Made for his wife and child no tongue can tell ; 
But let us now trace Custance on her way, 

And learn what chance her voyage hath befell 
How she hath sped amid the terrible 

Paths of the ocean ;—for five years hath she 
Tossed harbourless upon the homeless sea. 
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THE MAN OF LAW’S TALE, 


It chanced once, upon a heathen shore 

A heavy sea had cast the little bark ; 

Known not to me what name the country bore, 
But drear and desolate, where no land-mark 
Guided the mariner—A castle dark 


Gloomed o’er the sea, from which, with wild uproar, 


Came a rude company unto the shore. 


At night down from that heathen hold came one, 
A fierce sea-robber (may he sorrow know ') 
Booty and outrage seeking, he had done 

Evil to Custance, but it happened so, 

That blessed Mary helped her in her woe ; 

For, as she strove his insult to repel, 

As struck by death’s blow, overboard he fell. 


It was heaven’s grace that did this wondrous deed ; 


The same that gave to Judith hardiness 
When she slew Holofernes in their need : 

To save her people from their wretchedness — 
O all God’s goodness no man may express ; 
He sayes his faithful ever from mischance, 
As he sent help and rescue to Custance. 


Now forth her ship drives through the narrow sea 
Of Jubaltare ; going onward night and day ; 
North, south, and east and west, most wearily, 
Still driving on, as it would drive alway, 

Yet now Christ’s mother (blessed be she, aye), 
Of her good pleasure, shortly doth intend 

Of the Queen’s woful voyage to make an end. 


Now leave we her a little while to shew 

Of other things. When that her royal sire 
After long season came her fate to know, 
How the false Queen of Syria did conspire 
Against her life ; he thirsted in his ire 

To execute God’s vengeance, and demand 
The Christian blood that had defiled the land. 


Therefore he sent a valiant senator 

Forth from his lands with a brave company ; 
That into Syria bore destructive war. 

He, homeward sailing, with glad victory, 
Met that lone vessel driving through the sea. 
On board the Roman galley with her son 

Ts Custance now, her voyage almost done. 
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THE MAN OF LAW’S TALE, 


Unto his house the senator did lead 

The weary Custance, where she bideth long, 
In many a holy prayer and pious deed, 
Humble and diligent, in virtue strong. 

Yet, to Our Lady did all laud belong, 

Who made the desolate her chosen care, 
Giving joy to sorrow, gladness to despair. 


It chanced, the senator unto his wife 

Had wedded one who aunt was to Custance ; 
And with her led a blessed, peaceful life ; 
Yet had she not in her remembrance 

The voice of Custance nor her countenance ; 
So that of all she lived unknown at Rome.— 
—Now to King Alla, of whom more to come. 


Woe was the King at losing of his wife, 

Woe was he still that had his mother slain ; 
Grief and remorse seemed warring for his life, 
Therefore to Rome he journeyed to obtain 

By alms-deeds, pilgrimage, and penance-pain, 
And holy ordinance from the Pope, remede 
For all his woe, and pardon for ill deed. 


And news thereof went quickly up and down, 
How that King Alla came on pilgrimage, 

By avant-couriers riding to the town. 

And then the senator as was usage, 

Rode out to meet him with his lineage ; 

As well, that thus his state might be expressed , 
As to do honour to the royal guest. 


High cheer the noble senator did make 

To do him reverence; the King again 

Made a most sumptuous banquet for his sake ; 
Then went the senator, and in his train 

Went the young son of Custance. Not in vain 
Had been the care his mother had bestowed, 
His noble mien his noble training shewed. 


Some say this thing at asking of the Queen 

Was done, that in the pleasure of the feast, 
Young Maurice by his father might be seen, 
And his love roused if it lived in his breast ; 
Perchance ’twas so, for ’twas at his behest 
Before King Alla in that festal place 

The young boy stood, and looked upon his face. 
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King Alla saw the noble youth with wonder, j 
And quickly to the senator thus saith, ; 
“¢ Now who’s is that fair child- that standeth yonder ?”’ i 
Answered he him, “ As true as is my faith, 

I know his mother, but what sire he hath 

I never knew.” Then told he speedily 

How they were found friendless upon the sea. 


‘And God be praised,” thus spoke he to conclude, 
‘Never lived mortal of a purer life, 4 
Nor in the world, nor yet in solitude, ee 
Of sainted woman, widow, maid, or wife, a 
Meek in her heart, she never worketh strife ; at 
And all in deed so chaste, in thought so pure, He 
Lives not the man who might her steps allure.” eC 


Now the young boy so like his mother was, 

That gazing on them two, it might be deemed 
The one a reflex imaged by a glass ; 

And on King Alla thus the countenance beamed ; 
Joy through the darkness of his sorrow gleamed ; 
He sighed, he almost wept, then turned aside, 
And from the table rose his thoughts to hide. 


“ And yet,” thought he, “if by false hope misled, a 
I but increase my woe. It may not be, | ae 
My wife and child the dread sea swallowed.” a 
Yet ere long and again thus reasoned he— " } 


“¢ How wot I, if through Christ’s benignity, 
I here am brought to find whom hence was sent, ny 
A light to my dark country, whence she went.” | 


That afternoon home with the senator ah 
th! 


Went the good King to see this wondrous dame ; | pie, 
Hoped then the host since so in praise of her Bae 


His words had been, she might deserve the same. 

He sent for Custanee in King Alla’s name, 

On hearing which, gone seemed her vital power, of 

And she waxed pale as is the lily flower. a 
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THE MAN OF LAW'S TALE. 


Long was the weeping and the bitter pain, 

Ere that the tumult of their souls had peace, 

That it would weaken grief to hear them ’plain, 
Through which it seemed their sorrows but increase ; 
I pray you from this labour me release, 

I could not tell their woe before the morrow, 

I am so weary with describing sorrow. 


“‘ My gentle Queen,” said he, “‘ my dear Custance, 
So God have mercy on my soul, as I 

All guiltless am of your unkind mischance ; 

These many years I’ve wailed your misery, 

Less joyed to live without you than to die ; 

Now thanked be God’s grace, which doth restore 
Me my lost wife and child—Grief is no more !” 


When thus-she heard how guiltless Alla was, 

And how he sorrowed for her unknown fate, 

There was no joy on earth could their’s surpass, 
There is no pen on earth may it relate ; 

Saving the unfading bliss within heaven’s gate, 

Was none like their’s, so stedfast, warm, and pure— 
Years of distress had tried, and made it pure. 


Thus, all her griefs gone by, the King she prayed, 
Since for her father’s blessing she did pine, 

To ask it might no longer be delayed ; 

And he would pray the Emperor to incline 

Of his good grace, ere long, with them to dine ; 
Yet not of her to speak, that so increased 

Might be the unlooked-for pleasures of the feast. 


The Emperor promised of the feast to share, 

Yet marvelling in his mind, and sore amazed, 

For the child Maurice did the message bear ; 

And as upon his countenance he gazed, 

It seemed that Custance from the dead were raised.— 
What noble cheer was made, what royal state, 

Stint we to tell, and better things relate. 


The morrow came, and Alla and the Queen 
Rode forth in pomp, the Emperor to meet— 
Joyful of heart, with eager hope, I ween ; 

And when she saw him coming down the street, 
She lit adown, and falling at his feet, 

“ Father,” she said, “TI trow your child Custance 
Now liveth not in your remembrance. 
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‘¢T am your daughter, I am that same one 
Whom whilome to the Syrian land was sent : 
And I am she who, friendless and alone, 
Over the salt sea without pilot went : 

Yet God to me his shield of mercy lent ;— 
And this King Alla, my kind lord is he ; 
Now father thank him, for his faith to me.” 


I who was weak to tell of joy before, 

May never speak the joy of those who met: 
Soon telling of my tale, I shall give o’er, 

For the day goeth fast. Now they are set 
Down to the feast. Lack they a pleasure yet ? 
No ; those glad people have all joy complete, 
Happy in love, I leave them all at meat. 


The young child Maurice was, in after age, 
Made by the Pope the Emperor of Rome : 
Great service did he to Christ’s heritage, 

And lived most holily, till came his doom ; 
Yet his fame died not with the closing tomb— 
For men may read his life, who have the mind, 
In the old Roman Gestes, as they will find. 


And now King Alla and his Queen again 

Did in their own Northumberland abide : 

By love and peace, and all good acts, their reign 
Was made the blessing of the country wide. 
But, as wise men have said, joy is a tide, 

That though it flow awhile, yet ebb it must, 
And man that is of clay dissolves to dust. 


For death, that takes from high and low a rent, 
When circled had one blessed year, no less 
Than suddenly for good King Alla sent ;— 
Now let us pray that God his soul may bless. 
Again on Custance came great heaviness ; 

And to the town of Rome, to make an end, 
Again did she a mourning lady wend. 


To Rome she came, and all her kindred found, 
And at the Emperor’s feet she bended low, 
With heavy heart; then kneeling on the ground, 
Humbly praised God, who in her bitter woe, 
Had undiminished mercy to bestow ; 

A holy blessed woman was she still, 

Trusting in Christ, whether came good or ill. 
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102 FRENCH PORTRAITS. 


Now lived they all in virtue and alms deeds— 

Tried friends, and faithful ; and through life they went 
In pious works, till death their doom decreed. 

Now fare ye well, my tale is at an end ; 

And to you all may Christ in mercy send 

Joy after woe: and, governed by His grace, 

May we all be that are within this place. 


M. H. 


[We cannot think any apology necessary, for having occupied so large a space with 
this poem : we rather, indeed, anticipate the thanks of our readers, for having made 
‘The Magnet’ the depository of so fine a production by so popular a writer]. 


a 


FRENCH PORTRAITS. 


No. II. 
A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW FROM MONTMARTRE. 


Come and stand by me, beside this windmill ; it is the best situation 
for a prospect. Let us first look towards the city. How distinctly 
every thing is seen! there is no dense cloud of smoke hanging over 
Paris. Do you see, on the right, that gilded dome? Perhaps you 
may never have heard the reason why the dome of the /nvalides was 
gilded. I will tell you: When Napoleon returned from Russia, there 
was no small murmuring in the capital; and one of the courtiers 
(if, indeed, the term courtier can be applied to him who tells a prince 
the truth), took upon him to inform the Emperor of the general 
dissatisfaction. After a moment or two of thoughtful silence, Napoleon 
exclaimed, ‘‘Gild the dome of the Jnvalides!”,—and never was a 
knowledge of French character better evinced than in issuing this com- 
mand. No sooner was the work commenced, than the Russian cam- 
paign began to be forgotten; its progress was watched with the 
most intense eagerness ;—as it proceeded, all Paris was in ecstacies. 
“Que c’est beau!” “ Magnifique!” “ Superbe !” were the delighted 
exclamations of thousands: and when it was finally completed, the 
Russian reverses were remembered no more. 

Cast your eye over Paris, from the foot of this hill, to that elevated 
cupola, which belongs to the church of St, Genevieve; and from the 
gilded dome, to that castle on our left, the prison and the grave of the 
ill-fated Duke d’Enghien. Paris, you see, is far inferior in size to 
London; but so exorbitant is the vanity of the French, especially the 
Parisians, that nothing is more difficult than to convince an inhabitant 
of Paris that such is the fact—some who have even visited London, 
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stoutly deny it. It is said of a Parisian, who condescended to visit the 
British metropolis, that after walking from Hyde-park corner to the 
Tower, he stopped, and, with a significant shrug, exclaimed, ‘‘ Moi fa! 
une bonne mortié de Paris.” 

That is the Seine which you see winding westward; the farthest 
point where it is visible is, when it sweeps under that height, upon the 
top of which you perceive a large country seat, once the residence of 
the famous Madame de Maintenon; it is then lost among the woods at 
Sevre. 

Let us now turn to the other side, and look north. How dreary and 
uninteresting ! there is hardly a tree to be seen, nor the least undulation 
inthe soil. It is owing to the extreme flatness, that St. Denis, although 
six miles distant, seems close at hand. St. Denis, you know, is the 
mausoleum of the kings of France ; it is now repaired, but before its 
reparation it was a scene of sad desolation. A celebrated traveller, who 
then visited it, says, ‘‘ The ruins of the abbey strewed the ground ; the 
wind roared through the unglazed windows, and murmured along the 
aisles ; the rain deluged the pavement ; the remains of kings had been 
torn from their sanctuary, and the bones of heroes made the playthings 
of children, The clock alone remained in the tower, tolling every 
hour, as if to note the progress of desolation.” 

Do you perceive that elevated ground in the distance ?—the forest of 
Montmorenci lies at the foot of it; and close by, was the habitation of 
Jean Jaques Rousseau: it is a sweet scene, though not so romantic as 
one would imagine the residence of Jean Jaques to be. So plentiful are 
nightingales in the forest of Montmorenci, that on a gloomy day I have 
frequently heard in its depths a full chorus of them at noon. 
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AFTER SUN-SET. 


We walked along the pathway of a field, 
Which to the east, a hoar wood shadowed o’er, 
But to the west was open to the sky : 

There now the sun had sunk; but lines of gold 
Hung on the ashen clouds; and on the points 
Of the far level grass and nodding flowers, 
And the old dandelions’ hoary beard— 

And, mingled with the shades of twilight, lay 
On the brown mossy woods: and in the east, 
The broad and burning moon lingeringly rose, 
Between the black trunks of the crowded trees— 
While the faint stars were gathering over head. 
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LITERARY ALIMENT. 


WueEN we employ ourselves in examining the varied contributions 
with which our table is generally covered, we not unfrequently indulge, 
at the same time, in an innocent exercise of judgment, or fancy— 
which, we shall not pretend to determine,—conjecturing what aliment 
has fed the fancy of our various contributors, while engaged in the 
production of the articles which lie before us. We feel a pretty con- 
fident internal assurance, that our guesses are, for the most part, very 
near the truth; and, although we are no gamblers, we would venture 
an even wager, that in nine cases out of ten, the outgoings and in- 
goings of our contributors are as well known to us, as if, like Paul 
Pry, we had popped in, at the very moment when A., B., C., D., E., 
or F., were lucubrating over the several articles which bear their 
initials. 

It is certainly humiliating to so noble a creature as man supposes 
himself to be, that the productions of his intellect should be modified 
and changed by any thing so “earthy” as meat and drink; it is 
mortifying to his pride to think that, even imagination, that most 
soaring and ethereal of all his powers, should sink or soar at the mercy 
of so worthless an agent; but it is true, nevertheless. The poet, the 
novelist—the literati—the philosopher,—although they do not, perhaps, 
live that they may eat, must eat, that they may live: and it is certain, 
that the peculiar aliment, by the use of which each obeys the law 
of self-preservation, seasons with its peculiar quality, the embryo 
composition that simmers in the crucible of the brain. 

Many a poem, which has been begun with the happiest auspices, has 
sunk into mediocrity under the deadening influence of a good dinner: 
many another, commenced with poor promise, has flowed sweetly to its 
close, under the gently-stimulating power of the Chinese decoction. 
Many a jeu d’esprit, begunin sprightliness, has ended in dulness,— 
many a bold imagination been borne earthward,—many a_ brilliant 
thought suffocated, by the untimely arrival of the dinner-hour. We 
are very well convinced that the wnequalnesses which are remarked in 
literary composition, are owing to nothing else than the unequal in- 
fluences of different aliments upon the mental powers: a glass of pale 
sherry, a table-spoonful of cogniac, or a cup of Mocha, will often help 
out an unfinished couplet, or bring a period to a happy conclusion : 
while, on the other hand, the most vigorous train of thought may be 
for ever broken, or the finest soaring of the fancy arrested, by an un- 
lucky slice of plum-pudding, or an ill-advised draught of new ale. 
There is no aliment, be it solid, or be it fluid, which does not affect the 
lucubrations of the brain. 

It is astonishing what pungency, for example, is communicated to 
the thoughts of him who, between every dip of the pen, sips about a tea- 
spoonful of hot spiced wine—what a pleasant, gentlemanly vein of easy 
playfulness, pervades the composition which is written while the finger 
and thumb of the left-hand hold the tender stalk of a capacious glass, 
brim-full of Chambertin,—or even of Chateaux Margeaux--what 
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vigour is concentrated in every line, when the writer lays down his pen 
at the end of each paragraph, and carries steadily to his lips, a full- 
mouthed green glass of old hock. 

But among our many valued contributions, there are none which 
we peruse with so much satisfaction, as those which are fabricated 
within hearing of the tea-kettle; for tea is, of all aliments, the best 
filterer of the mind’s dross, and the most pleasant lubricator of our 
fancies, For our own parts, we do not pretend to much authorship ; 
but if ever a worthy idea springs up in our minds, it has been distilled 
by this soft soothing beverage. 


O tea! thou brightest source of inspiration ! 
Thy praise in loftiest descant let us hymn, 
Let fool and madman scorn thy sweet potation, 

And sip the grape until their eyes grow dim. 


We know better: and our contributors have reason to trust we may 
continue of the same mind; for good betide that manuscript which 
we unrol when sitting in our easy chair, our feet enshrined in soft 
slippers, the buz of the tea-kettle reminding us of the hum of the 
busy world from which we are withdrawn,—and having just replaced 
upon the tray, with an almost imperceptible shove, the cup and saucer 
we have carried from our lips, as if to say, without interrupting 
by speech the repose of our thoughts, ‘“‘ Give us another cup of that 
soul-soothing beverage.” We say, if at such a time, and in such a 
mood as this, when pleasant thoughts exhale at every pore, a manu- 
script is put into our hands, it is sure to profit by the benignant state of 
our feelings—sometimes, perhaps, to the prejudice of the reader; for 
such is the complacency diffused over us by this kindly draught, that 
severity is tempered by it, almost into indulgence ; and even critical 
acumen somewhat blunted by its mollifying influence. 


THE MOUTH. 


FROM ARIOSTO. 


Next, as between two little vales, appears 

‘The mouth, where spices and vermilion keep : 
There lurk the pearls, richer than Sultan wears, 
Now casketed, now shewn by a sweet lip: 

Thence issue the soft words, and courteous prayers, 
Enough to make a churl for sweetness weep ; 

And there the smile taketh its rosy rise, 

That opens upon earth a Paradise. 
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MR. BROUGHAM’S LIBRARY FOR THE PEOPLE. 


‘THe EpinspurGun Review,’ just published, notices ‘The Essay 
upon the Advantages and Pleasures of Science,’ which it has ascribed 
to Mr. Brougham. We thought that ‘John Bull’ had thoroughly de- 
molished this production ; at all events, that the Encyclopedists, having 
forced their Neckar upon the king and country, the humbug of 
“** science” had been laid aside. It seems we were mistaken; and that 
after the exposure of the problem, which for four figures substitutes 
seventeen characters, by way of compendiousness, the Essay is to be 
held up as “admirable,” in ‘The Morning Chronicle,’ and to be puffed 
by the Rev. Sydney Smith, in‘ The Edinburgh Review.’ This is, how- 
ever, a mistaken proceeding. The French philosophers, who employed 
the reputation of science to give them an influence, which they abused 
to malevolent purposes, really deserved their reputation. They were 
not, like the author of the Essay, mere pretenders, practising upon the 
ignorance of the populace. To call a man an ignorant pretender is, to 
be sure, bold language ; and it is still more hazardous, when that man 
has, for a quarter of a century, puffed himself, and been puffed by 
others, as the ‘‘ prime doctor of the country ;” nevertheless, the apparent 
hardihood of the assertion diminishes considerably, when we reflect upon 
the facility of proving what we say. Will half a dozen proofs of igno- 
rance, for which a tyro of ten years old would be whipped—will these 
proofs, appearing in a seventh edition, justify the imputation of 
ignorance ?—our readers shall have them. We limit the exposure to 
instances of the lowest degree of ignorance (though, were we to follow 
the essayist into the higher branches of science, we could multiply them 
ten-fold), because A+ BB —C=D+F, and so forth, is a language not 
generally intelligible ; and we wish to demonstrate the essayist’s (Mr. 
Brougham, if it be he) gross ignorance, even to those delirious old 
ladies, who, as Cicero observes, in one of his Tusculan questions, are 
the people in all the world the most likely to be frightened by his (the 
essayist’s, or Mr. Brougham’s), physical qualifications. ‘“ Que est 
anus tam delira, que timeat ista que vos (the Mechanics’ Institutes), 
videlicet si physica non dediciéssetis timeretis.” Now for the blunders. 

Ist. In page 8, we find the following :— 

‘“< If a ship, say a smuggler, is sailing at the rate of 8 miles an hour, 
and a revenue cutter, sailing at the rate of 10 miles an hour, descries 
her 18 miles off, and gives chase, and you want to know in what time 
the smuggler will be overtaken, and how many miles she will have sailed 
before being overtaken: this, which is one of the simplest questions 10 
algebra, would take you a long time, almost as long as the chase, to come 
at by mere trial and guessing (the chase would be 9 hours, and the 
smuggler would sail 72 miles): and questions only a little more diflicult 
than this, never could be answered by any number of guesses ; yet 
questions infinitely more difficult can easily be solved by the rules of 
algebra.” 


Divide the whole distance by difference of rate, viz. 18 by 2. A® 
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algebraic process would employ four times as many characters. This, 
and another blunder, were very comically exposed in the ‘ John Bull,’ 
but they are retained in the seventh edition. 

2d. In page 18, we find the following :— 

‘‘The line in which a body moves, which is drawn and so driven, 
depends upon the force it is pushed with, the direction it is pushed in, 
and the kind of power that draws it towards the point; but at present, 
we are chiefly to regard the latter circumstance—the attraction towards 
the point. If this attraction be uniform-—that is, the same at all 
distances from the point—the body will move in a circle, and the point 
to which it is constantly drawn will be the centre of the circle.” 

Now, this is so far from being the true principle, that it is mere 
nonsense ; for the constancy of a force in a change of distance, must 
manifestly be irrelevant to the case of a revolving body preserving the 
same distance. 

3d. In page 19, after a sufficiently clumsy, but not absolutely false, 
explanation of the theory of the moon’s orbit, borrowed, we believe, 
from Pinnock’s ninepenny Catechism, the essayist, or Mr. Brougham 
(if it is he), tells us that— 

‘‘In like manner, it is shewn that the earth moves round the sun in 
the same curve line, and is drawn towards the sun by the same force ; 
and that all the other planets in their courses, at various distances, 
follow the same rule, moving in ellipses, and drawn towards the sun by 
the same kind of power.” 

Now, there is not one word of truth in all this. The theory of the 
lunar orbit is collected from its elliptic form; and, for such a mode 
of reasoning, the orbits of the earth and planets are too nearly circular. 
The inference is made by a general analogy from that of the lunar orbit. 
The proof, too, of the diminution of the force of gravity, is not collected 
in the Essay, as it was by Newton, from its identity with the attraction 
exercised by the earth on the moon : but is stated as if it had been, or 
could be, determined by observation ; which never has-been, and never 
could be, performed. 

4th. In page 22, it is stated, that— 

‘‘ Astronomers have, by means of their excellent glasses, aided by 
geometry and calculation, been able to observe not only stars, planets, 
and their satellites, invisible to the naked eye, but to measure the height 
of mountains in the moon, by observations of the shadows which these 
eminences cast on her surface ; and they have discovered volcanoes, or 
burning mountains, on the same body.” 

Now, no astronomer ever yet measured a mountain in the moon, by 
observation of its shadow: these lunar eminences are measured only 
when they appear as bright spots, within the dark part of the moon’s 
disk, when they can cast no shadow. 

oth. In page 23, is the following theory of the mechanic powers :— 

‘““'We have been considering the application of dynamics to the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, which forms the science of Physical 
Astronomy. The application of dynamics to the calculation, pro- 
duction, and direction of motion, forms the science of mechanics, some- 
times called practical mechanics, to distinguish it from the more 
general use of the word, which comprehends every thing that relates to 
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motion and force. The fundamental principle of the science upon 
which it mainly depends, flows immediately from a property of the 
cercle, already mentioned ; and which, perhaps, appeared, at the 
moment, of little value—that the lengths of circles are in proportion to 
their diameters. Observe how, upon this simple truth, nearly the whole 
of those contrivances are built, by which the power of man is increased, 
as far as solid matter assists him in extending it; and nearly the whole 
of those doctrines, too, by which he is enabled to explain the voluntary 
motions of animals, as far as those depend on their own bodies. There 
can be nothing more instructive, in shewing the importance and fruit- 
fulness of scientific truths, however trivial and forbidding they may at 
first sight appear. For it is an immediate consequence of this property 
of the circle, that if a rod of iron, or beam of wood, or any other such 
solid material, be placed on a point or pivot, so that it may move as 
the arms of a balance do round its centre, or a see-saw board does 
round its prop, the two ends will go through parts of circles, each 
proportioned to that arm of the beam to which it belongs; the two 
cercles will be equal, if the pivot is in the centre, or middle point of the 
beam ; but if it is nearer one end than the other, say three times, that 
end will go through a circular space, or arch, three times shorter than 
the circular space the other end goes through in the same time. If, 
then, the end of the long beam goes through three times the space, it 
must move with three times the swiftness of the short beam’s end, since 
both move in the same time; and therefore any force applied to the 
long end must overcome the resistance of three times that force applied 
at the opposite end, since the two ends move in contrary directions: 
hence one pound placed at the long end, would balance three placed at 
the short end.” 

An example of thicker ignorance than this, it were difficult to find. 
Some century and a half ago, it was the fashion to illustrate the 
doctrine of the mechanical powers by circular motion ; it never at any 
time, however, was pretended that these powers depended upon any 
property of the circle. Every one who knows any thing of physical 
science, though he be still but in cunabulis scientie, knows that the 
theory of the mechanic powers is explained by the doctrine of ‘‘ THE 
RESOLUTION OF FORCES.” 

These blunders will be thought trifling by readers, precisely in pro- 
portion to their ignorance. If they are unimportant to the affairs of 
life, that is because the Essay itself is so. The learned will confess, on 
looking at the article, that we have not cited a tenth 

And now, to take leave of the Essayist, we would remind him, that 
the philosophical incendiaries of France, whom it is his amibition to 
imitate, were really philosophers ; and we would advise him, the next 
time that he thinks fit to astonish the world with a great work, to 
extend his exertions beyond the piracy of the beggarliest school-books 
of the last century ; or, which were better still, to confide the work to 
Dr. Lardner, the new Professor. 

And now, our dear public, how dismally are you begulled—“ these 
be thy gods, O Israel !”—this is the encyclopeedical genius (true enough, 
if a pilfering from Encyclopzedias be understood to constitute genius !)— 
This is the link of science, this compiler of trash, which ought to damn 
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the reputation of the keeper of a Suburban “‘ Academy,” or of an 
‘Establishment for Young Ladies !” 


Doubtless the pleasure is as great 

In being cheated as to cheat ; 

As lookers-on feel most delight, 

That least perceive a juggler’s sleight ; 
And still, the less they understand, 
The more admire his sleight of hand. 


This may be the explanation of the success of the Charletans; or, 
alas! may not it be our ignorance? ‘ihey say, disrespectfully, of some 
parts of the Principality, that two women and a goose make a fair there ; 
intimating thereby, a sad dearth of population and commerce. May not 
an analogous poverty of science in England be apprehended, when a 
writer like the Essayist graduates a savant, upon the suffrages of two 
Scotchmen and a Cockney ? 


——< 





TO MEMORY. 


Memory, soft Melancholy’s gentle friend ! 

Thou, when she earthward bends her thoughtful brow, 
Liftest thy veil, and smil’st, 
With kind, reverted eye. 


Still and majestic as the silent moon, 

That shines on lonely graves, thou fondly view’st 
The past with lingering look, 
As brides the bridegrooms’ form. 


Lovely thy twilight visions to the soul, 

As dewy fragrance in the glow of eve ; 
Thy voice is soft as flute, 
In Echo’s dying fall. 


Thou shew’st me oft, in vapoury distance dim, 
The vernal scenes of youth; or twin’st in wreaths 
The few brief flowers that Love 
Has scattered o’er my path. 


Smiling through tears thou oft appear’st to me, 
And talk’st with me benignantly and long, 

Of buried loves, on graves 

By waving grass o’ergrown. 


Welcome to me, in Sorrow’s mournful veil— 

Welcome to me in silvery vest arrayed ! 
Quick flies the present joy : 
Thou stay’st—the Comforter ! 
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i THE ALBUM. 





THE DAY PRECEDING THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. 


FROM POLLOCK’S ‘COURSE OF TIME.’ 


In customed glory bright, that morn the sun 
Rose, visiting the earth with light, and heat, 
And joy; and seemed as full of youth, and strong 
To mount the steep of Heaven, as when the stars 
ate Of morning sung to his first dawn, and night 
est Fled from his face: the spacious sky received 
ce Him blushing as a bride, when on her looked 
ve The bridegroom ; and, spread out beneath his eye, 
os Earth smiled. Up to his warm embrace the dews, 
ie That all night long had wept his absence, flew: 
‘ The herbs and flowers their fragrant stores unlocked, 
Bary! And gave the wanton breeze, that newly woke, 
: Revelled in sweets, and from its wings shook health, 
A thousand grateful smells : the joyous woods 
3 Dried in his beams their locks, wet with the drops 
= Of night: and all the sons of music sung 
| Their matin song. 





eg ee ee 


THE REQUIEM. 


Beh FROM ‘SIBYL LEAVES,’ BY EDMUND READE*. 


ee Hark! through twilight cloisters stealing, 
eioasae Faint the sounds of music roll: 

“oy ae ’Tis the solemn requiem pealing, 
Breathed for a departed soul. 


et. : Distant now the voices blending, 
% Through the dim aisles floating stray, 
Like incense to Heaven ascending, 
Bearing soul and sense away ! 
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Now the notes on frailty dwelling, 
Low and trembling are preferred : 

Now in faith and triumph swelling, 
High, as if their God had heard. 


Now again they die—bereaving 
Hope of dreams round which it twined : 
Gone are love’s wild visions, leaving 
Tears, and weight of earth behind. 
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* See Notice in our Review department, p. 120. 
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THE ALBUM. 


BEHAVE YOURSEL’ BEFORE FOLK. 


Air---“‘ Good Morning to your Nightcap.” 


Benave yoursel’ before folk, 

Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
And dinna be sae rude to me, 

As kiss me sae before folk. 


It wouldna’ give me meikle pain, 
Gin we were seen and heard by nane, 
To tak’ a kiss, or grant you ane; 
But gudesake! no before folk— 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk ; 
Whate’er you do when out o’ view, 
Be cautious ay before folk. 


Consider, lad, how folks will crack, 
And what a great affair they'll mak’ 
Q’ naething but a simple smack, 
That’s gi’en or ta’en before folk. 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Nor gi’e the tongue o’ auld and young 
Occasion to come o’er folk. 


I’m sure wi’ you I’ve been as free 
As ony modest lass should be ; 
But yet it doesna do to see 
Sic freedom used before folk. 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk ; 
T’ll ne’er submit again to it,— 
So mind you that—before folk. 


Ye tell me that my face is fair : 
It may be sae—I dinna care— 
But ne’er again gar’t blush so sair 
As ye hae done before folk. 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Nor heat my cheeks wi’ your mad freaks ; 
But ay be douce before folk, 


Ye tell me that my lips are sweet : 

Sic tales, I doubt, are a’ deceit ;— 

At ony rate, it’s hardly meet 
To prie their sweets before folk. 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk. 

Gin that’s the case, there’s time and place, 
But surely no before folk. 

But gin ye really do insist 

That I should suffer to be kiss’d, 

Gae get a license frae the priest, 
And mak’ me your’s before folk. 
Behave yoursel’ before folk. 
Behave yoursel’ before folk ; 

And when we’re ane, baith flesh and bane, 
Ye may tak’ ten—before folk ! 
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A SCENE. 


[Wnen I sailed from Alexandria, the inundation of the Nile was at its full. The 
whole valley of Egypt lay covered by its flood ; and as I saw around me, in the light 
of the setting sun, shrines, palaces, and monuments, encircled by the waters, I 
could almost fancy that I beheld the sinking island of Atalantis on the last evening 
the temples were visible above the wave ].—Moore’s Epicurcan*, 


Wuite, far as sight can reach, beneath as clear 


ee And blue a heaven as ever blessed this sphere, 
a! Gardens, and pillared streets, and porphyry domes, 
Bates And high-built temples, fit to be the homes 
bene Of mighty gods, and pyramids, whose hour 
q Outlasts all time, above tne waters tower! 


¢ Then, too, the scenes of pomp and joy, that make 
ie: F One theatre of this vast peopled lake, 

oi Where all that Love, Religion, Commerce gives 
a3 Of life and motion, ever moves and lives. 

: Here, up the steps of temples, from the wave 
Ascending, in procession slow and grave, 

Priests, in white garments, go, with sacred wands 
And silver cymbals gleaming in their hands : 





. i ier = 


Bes While there, rich barks—fresh from those sunny tracts 
Bae | Far off, beyond the sounding cataracts— 

Bick Ss Glide with their precious lading to the sea, 

eit ey Plumes of bright birds, rhinoceros’ ivory, 

RES Gems from the isle of Meroe, and those grains 

Bk! Of gold, washed down by Abyssinian rains. 

ep Here, where the waters wind into a bay, 

Me oe Shadowy and cool, some pilgrims, on their way 


To Sais or Bubastus, among beds 
ek Of lotus-flowers, that close above their heads, 
ae Push their light barks; and hid, as in a bower, 
2 Sing, talk, or sleep away the sultry hour ; 
| While haply, not far off, beneath a bank 
ay: Of blossoming acacias, many a prank 
Is played in the cool current, by a train 
| Of laughing nymphs: lovely as she whose chain | 
et Ba Around two conquerors of the world was cast, 
Tes ‘e But, for a third too feeble, broke at last ! 


ee 


* See Notice in our Review department. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tur Epicurean: a Tale. By Thomas Moore. 12mo. pp. 332. 


London: Longman. 


Ports, they say, live in a delightful world of their own. So they do: 
but we would confine them to it. No one can admire more than we 
ourselves, the rich and exhaustless fancy, which scatters over the works 
of Moore the sweetest blossoms of poetry; and we have always thought 
it a poor criticism, which founds an objection to the writings of this 
distinguished bard, in the very prodigality of their beauties. Whatever 
fate may await ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ we are certain that the genius of Moore 
has ‘‘ married to immortal verse”’ the music of his country ; and that, 
in the composition of songs—those fairy webs, woven by Fancy, in an 
hour of inspiration—he is, and will probably ever remain, unrivalled. 
But he has now adventured into another field, and given to the world a 
prose fiction. Some critics, in the excess of their zeal for the honour 
of Moore, have declared, that ‘ The Epicurean’ is a masterly poem— 
the very worst compliment they could have paid to it, if they meant to 
exalt him asa prose writer. We agree with them in part: it isa poem, 
though not a masterly one ;—it is at least a prose composition, which, 
if versified, would contain a considerable number of poetic images. In 
this sense only can it be called a poem; and in no sense can it rank 
high as a prose fiction. 

The story is soon told :—The Epicurean is named Alciphron : he is 
the head of his sect at Athens; and, not contented with a life of 
luxury and love, he sighs for an immortality of them. During a 
slumber in which he indulges, at the foot of the statue of Venus, in 
the garden of the Epicureans, a vision reveals to him, that eternal life 
is to be found on the banks of the Nile. The immortality for which 
the Epicurean longs, may be gathered from this passage :—‘‘ The 
Present, and that deity of the Present, woman, were the objects that 
engrossed my whole soul. For the sake, indeed, of such beings alone, 
did I think immortality desirable ; nor, without them, would eternal life 
have appeared to me worth a prayer.” 

To Memphis he accordingly goes, in search of this immortality. 
Captivated by a female devotee, a priestess of Isis, whose features he 
has never seen, but who_enchained his fancy only the more for this 
“coy mystery,” he follows her into a pyramid, where he falls into the 
toils of the Egyptian priesthood, who are anxious to make a convert of 
the head of so distinguished a sect of philosophers. For this purpose they 
employ means so magical, as to be incredible to our simple minds: and 
to every trial of patience and faith, our hero is determined to make up 
his mind, without a murmur, so as he may be enabled ‘‘ to address, as 
mortal woman, her who had hitherto been but as a vision—a shade.” 
This opportunity luckily occurs; for Alethe, the object of the Epicu- 
rean’s love, or rather passion, is a half Christian, and wishes to escape 
from the pagan worship, and to go for protection to an anchorite, who 
lives near Arsinoé ; and, in escaping from the bowels of the earth into 
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the light of day, she kindly takes the Epicurean along with her. But 
the manner of their escape is curious, and seems to throw a new light 
upon the science of mechanics, and may possibly be intended as a hint 
to the new London University. ‘‘ Seat thyself here,” said the maiden 
placing herself in a low car, in which, of course, Alciphron took his 
seat by herside. ‘‘ A sudden click, like the touching of a Spring, was 
then heard; and the car—which, as I had felt on entering it, leaned 
half-way over a steep ascent—on being loosed from its station, shot 
down, almost perpendicularly, into the darkness, with a rapidity which 
at first nearly deprived me of breath. The wheels slid smoothly and 
noiselessly in grooves; and the impetus which the car acquired on de- 
scending was sufficient, I perceived, to carry it up an eminence that suc- 
ceeded; from the summit of which it again rushed down another 
declivity, even still more long (longer) and precipitous than the former. 
In this manner we proceeded by alternate rises and falls; till at length, 
from the last and steepest elevation, the car descended upon a level of 
deep sand, where, after running for a few yards, it by degrees lost its 
motion, and stopped.” 


The hint of this ingenious plan is evidently taken from the well- 
known descents in the gardens of Tivoli, and Beaujon in Paris: but the 
author of ‘The Epicurean’ has forgotten to adapt his plan to mechan- 
zcal possibilities ; for it is zmpossible that a self-impelled car, rising 
eminences by the impetus which it had attained in the previous descent, 
ever could, by alternate rises and falls, reach a higher elevation than the 
point from which it departed; but, in order to escape from under- 
ground, this would of course be necessary : but let that pass. Having left 
these dominions of superstition, the Epicurean and Alethe hire a boat, 
to take her to the protecting anchorite,—and sail up the Nile together ; 
and, in the course of this voyage, ‘like one whose sleep is gradually 
broken by music, the maiden’s heart was awakened without being 
disturbed. She followed the charm, unconscious whither it led; nor 
was aware of the flame she had lighted in another's bosom, till she per- 
ceived the reflection of it glimmering in her own.” 

At length they reach the anchorite’s dwelling ; and now Alciphron 
determines to profess Christianity. At first a dissembler, he gradually 
becomes a convert to the truth. The hermit betrothes him to Alethe ; 
but before they are united, the persecutions under Vespasian commence. 
The good anchorite is massacred ; Alethe’s fate is delayed one day, only 
to be poisoned by a chaplet of noxious flowers, with which the priest 
encircles her brow; and the Epicurean lives the rest of his days in 
holiness and penitence. 

Such is the story of the Epicurean, which, even without having read 
the prose version of it, we should have pronounced fitter for the basis of 
a poem, than to form the materials of a prose tale; and we have not 
the least doubt, that if the author had decided upon the former, he 
would have added another to his well-earned laurels; whereas, he has 
now but confirmed the impression first awakened by the prose narrative 
in ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ that the Bard of Erin is but an indifferent prose writer. 

It would be no difficult matter to fill several pages with quotations, 


shewing the false taste which too often prevails in the composition : 
take the following as specimens :-— 
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Talking of Egyptian women, the author says, ‘“‘ That hue of the sun 
on their rounded cheeks, was but an earnest of the ardour he has 
kindled in their heart.” Again: ‘‘ Each wore loosely, beneath the 
rounded bosom, a dark-blue zone, or bandelet, studded, like the skies at 
midnight, with little silver stars.” ‘‘ Among the voices, I could dis- 
tinguish some female tones, towering high and clear over all the rest ; 
and forming the spire, as it were, into which the harmony tapered as it 
rose.” ‘The light by which I saw her was from a pale, moon-like 
meteor, which had formed itself in the air, as the music approached, 
and shed over the rocks and the lake a glimmer as cold as that by 
which the dead, in their own realm, gaze on each other.” ‘‘ She 
could now, too, look direct to the glorious sky; and that heaven and 
her eyes, so worthy of each other, met.” Let these suffice. 

We have also met with some very incorrect expressions; such as the 
following :—I soon found, however, how much less fluent is the heart 
than the fancy ; and how very distinct are the operatzons of making 
love and feeling zt.” The operation of feeling love !! 

It would be injustice not to admit that there are, scattered through 
the pages of ‘The Epicurean,’ many beautiful descriptions, and some 
sublime passages. We have also, here and there, some glimpses 
afforded us of the charm which would have pervaded the tale, had the 
author made it the foundation of a poem—glimpses from which we turn 
with pain to the filigree prose with which they are interwoven. Our 
readers will find a specimen of the poetry—a very delightful one—in 
our ‘Album,’ 


Tue Harp or Sarem: a Collection of Historical Poems, from the 
Scriptures ; together with some Reflective Pieces. By a Lady. 
Edinburgh: James Taylor, Smith, & Co. 1827. 

We have been favoured with an early copy of this modest and un- 
assuming little volume ; and are happy in being able to say, that it has 
not disappointed our expectations. It gives us much satisfaction to ob- 
serve, that the female mind in our day has followed out its natural bias 
towards piety; and that many of the finest effusions of Mrs. Hannah 
Moore, Mrs. Hemans, and Mrs. Opie, not to mention the late Mrs. 
Barbauld, and Miss Jane Taylor, are of this serious and religious 
character. We are not exactly prepared to say, that the volume be- 
fore us entitles its author to an equality with any of these names; yet, 
as the first production of a lady, who, we believe, is still very young, we 
see many things to admire in point of composition, and nothing of 
which to disapprove, in regard to sentiment. 

The volume is judiciously divided into two portions; the first entitled 
‘The ‘Harp of Salem,’ a collection of historical poems, from the 
Scriptures ; the other, reflective pieces, effusions, produced by casual 
circumstances ; but all written in a gentle spirit of morality. 

It would be easy for a fastidious and teeth-shewing critic, to point 
out many inaccuracies of diction and of versification in the pieces before 
us; but we leave that invidious task to others, and take upon ourselves 
the more agreeable one of making one or two pretty extracts—for we 
think the following are not unworthy of that appellation, The first is in 
blank verse, and entitled, 
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ELIJAH TAKEN TO HEAVEN. 


Still on the Prophets wandered. As they walked 
They spake of things celestial. The dread hour 
Which was to snatch Elijah from the earth 

Was come, and his pure soul was wrap’ in bliss, 
And holy expectation of the joys— 

His bright reward of glory—by the throne 

Of the Omnisci2nt Majesty of Heaven. 

Oh! highly favoured mortal—if we dare 

To call thee mortal, who, undying, gained 

The immortal raptures of supernal spheres. 


Behold yon brilliant star, whose glory shoots 
In rapid course athwart the sapphire vault. 
Behold, it nears our nether world, and seems 
A cloud of gold. More near! what can it be? 
Elijah, favoured son of earth, ’tis thine—- 
Thy car triumphal to the gates of Heaven ! 


Swift darts the blazing chariot to its goal ; 
The fiery steeds of Heaven disdain the earth— 
Cloud-borne it hangs in air; an unseen Power 
Conveys the Prophet to his radiant seat, 

And whirlwinds waft him from Elisha’s view. 


The other is from the Reflective Pieces, and is, in our opinion, still 
better :-— 


ON RECOVERING FROM SICKNESS—1818. 


Oh, Thou! who reign’st supreme above! I raised my humble prayer to Thee, | 


Almighty, awful source of love ! And Thou, all-gracious, answered me. 

Receive, O God! the grateful lay, Yet half-resigned was my heart, 

Which rises from a form of clay. With all I loved on earth to part ; 

Oh that I had an angel’s lyre, And faith rejoiced in pardon given, 

And soul inflamed with heavenly fire— For sins on earth, through grace in Heaven ; 

That I might to thy glory raise When Thou once more, even from the 

My song of thanks—my hymn of praise. tomb, 

But oh, the love how weak, how cold, = Didst snatch me from an early doom! 

That glows in heart of human mould ! Almighty King! still may I be 

Oh, how unworthy of the high Resolved to live and die to Thee, 

Angelic raptures of the sky ! Though Thou shouldst strew with thorns 
But Thou, most gracious Lord of Heaven, the path 

To Thee eternal praise be given! That leads me to the gates of Death. 

Thou deign’st to bend a willing ear, In health or sickness, weal or woe, 

The feeble, faltering song to hear, Be Thou my trust, my guide below : 

That rises from the human breast, And when at length the hour shall come 

When suppliant sinners cry for rest : That calls me to my final home, 


Or, when they raise the strain to Heaven, Oh, then may burst, unclouded, bright, 
For peace, or health, or comfort given. | Heaven’s glories on my raptured sight: 
When late health’s blessings from me fled, And my freed spirit spring from dust, 
And sickness bent my languid head, Up to the mansions of the just! 


We may mention, in conclusion, that there are also a few neat 
paraphrases of several of the Psalms, but our limits deny extracts from 
these. We wish the fair writer the success to which we think she 18 
entitled. Grahame’s ‘ Sabbath Walks,’ and ‘ Biblical Pictures,’ we 
remember at one time very popular; and we think it but just that a ; 
writer who resembles him, not only in her choice of subjects, but her 


manner of treating them, should have at least a share of the same 
general favour. 
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Mont Bianc, AND OTHER Porems. By Mary Anne Browne. 
8vo. pp. 117. Hatchard & Son. 


Hap this volume come before us as the production of an experienced 
writer, we should have considered many parts of it entitled to high 
praise; but when we take into account the tender age of the author 
(fifteen years, we believe), we cannot but regard it as the evidence of 
very exalted poetical talent. It contains poems in every variety of 
measure, on an infinite variety of subjects; all very much above 
mediocrity, and some of considerable beauty. We would fain caution 
the young poetess against making the brilliant but meretricious style of 
Mr. Moore her model—but she will probably prefer following the bent 
of her own inclination, to availing herself of the advice of grey-beards, 
like ourselves. ‘‘ Rhyme is,” says Hudibras, ‘‘ the rudder of verse.” 
If, therefore, she imitates too often the measures of Mr. Moore’s 
poetry, she will be apt to copy also the tinsel, and flashy conceits, with 
which it abounds. 

The following beautiful lines will enable our readers to form some 
idea of Miss Browne’s talents. We regret that our limits will not admit 
of our selecting several other specimens, of equal interest :— 


“ WATCH AND PRAY.” 


Saw ye where the Saviour kept Maiden in thy beauty’s pride, 

Watch, while His disciples slept ? With life’s bitterness untried, 

Did ye hear that Saviour speak, Know’st thou, tho’ in life’s young bloom, 
While the sweat bedew’d his cheek ? Thou may’st perish in the tomb? 

Did ye listen to the Lord, There the fairest flowers must wither-— 
And receive the hallowed word ? Thou, like them, art hastening thither : 


Heard ye your Redeemer say Beauty soon will pass away— 


iad 


To his followers, ‘‘ Watch and pray ?”’ 


Not to them alone that call— 

Tt was given alike for all : 

All in pleasure, all in pain— 

They that serve, and they that reign ; 
All alike are mortal dust— 

Vain is every earthly trust. 

None can see how soon they may 

Be as nothing—‘« Watch and pray!” 


Rich men, in your palaces, 

Where ye live in plenteous ease, 
Glorying in your golden store, 
Know ye not ’twill soon be o’er !— 
Have none told ye what must be, 
That so careless still are ye ? 

Hear it now—the voice obey : 


. Ye are mortal !—** Watch and pray !”’ : 


HigHways AND Byeways. 


Oh! whilst lovely, ‘‘ Watch and pray ! 


Peasant, in thy lowly cot, 

Murmuring at thy humble lot, 

While thy children round thee strive, 
Asking bread thou can’st not give,— 
Wait with patience on the Lord ; 

He will not forget his word ; 

Dark temptations strew thy way— 
’Gainst their power ‘‘ Watch and pray !” 


Earthly wealth will not endure ; 
None ’gainst Time can be secure ; 
Rich and poor, and king and slave, 
All must moulder in the grave ! 
But a day of wrath shall come— 
All again must quit the tomb. 


. See, it cometh! Blest be they, 
Who, while here, will ‘‘ Watch and pray.’’ 


Third Series. 3 vols. Colburn. 


Tue author of ‘ Highways and Byeways’ is not one of those who puts 
out a second or third series, merely to catch the tide, without being 
Solicitous to make the continuation a series in interest, as well as in 
name. The third series, now before us, is quite equal to either of the 
two former; ‘The Conscript’s Bride,’ indeed, pleases us more than any 
thing that Mr. Grattan has yet written : it is powerful in its conception, 
and so happy in its execution, as to carry along with it the entire and 
willing sympathy of the reader. 
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SpEcIMENS OF PorisH Ports; with Notes and Observations on the 
Literature of Poland. By John Bowring. 12mo. 


Servian Poputar Poerry. Translated by John Bowring. 12mo., 
London: Baldwin. 1827. 


We have found nothing in the poetry to which Mr. Bowring introduces 
us, of a very exalted kind, though it abounds in sweetness and 


simplicity. Whether Mr. Bowring be happy in his translation or not, 
we have not the means of judging; but we think we perceive internal 
evidence of its fidelity. At all events, Mr. Bowring has done an 


acceptable deed, in throwing open stores of poetry, hitherto compara- 
tively inaccessible ; and has added, by his agreeable labours, another 


claim to the many he already possesses upon the gratitude of the 
litteratt. We annex two specimens: the first, a very ancient one, of 


Polish poetry—the other is from the lyric songs of Servia :— 


THE THREE FOUNTAINS. 


There are three stars in the Heaven’s blue deep, 
And brightly they shine, though silently ; 

On the plain three silver fountains leap : 

And there stuod beside them ladies three,— 

A wife, a widow, a virgin maid ; 

And thus to the rippling streams they said. 


The wife hung over the fount, and there 
Poured from her hand its waters clear :— 


“‘ Wave of the fountain ! counsel me: 
Do I a husband’s love possess? 

Will fondness and fidelity 

Bring me the flowers of happiness ?” 


‘* O yes! while in Virtue’s path thou art, 

Bliss shall thine and thy husband’s be : 

Should thy faith wax cold, and be false thy heart, 
Thine shall be shame and misery.”’ 


Lonely and gloomy the widow stood 
And mingled her tears with the gushing flood. 


‘¢ Sorrow is mine! for what dark deed 

Am I forced to wander alone below 2 

Has God, to punish my sins, decreed 

That mine should be helpless, hopeless woe ?”” 


“* Rise, widow, rise with the dawn of day— 
Dry up thy tears, and thy woes forget ; 

And pray to the River-God—humbly pray— 
And he shall give thee a husband yet.” 


At the neighbouring fountain sighed the maid— 
And she took a wreath of flowers from her head. 


‘* The streams flow on, and the wild winds sweep,— 
River-God, give me a husband soon ! 

Clung to his bosom let me sleep ; 

And mine be the bright and blessed boon.’’ 


** Fling not thy wreath in the stream, fa‘r maid ! 
A noble youth shall be given to thee : 

Soon thou shalt marriage garlands braid, 

And many the days of thy joy shall be.” 
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THE MAPLE TREE. 


O thou brotherly maple tree ! 

Wilt thou be a friend to me ? 

Be a brother, and be a friend ! 

To the green grass thy branches bend, 
That I may climb to their highest tip ! 
Look o’er the sea, and see the ship, 
Where my lover sits smiling now ; 

He binds his turban round his brow, 

And over the shoulders the shawl he flings, 
Which is full of mine own embroiderings. 
For three long years my hands inwove 
Those golden flowers, to deck my love : 
The richest silk, of the brightest dyes, 

I worked for him ; and now my eyes 
Would fain my absent lover see : 

Assist me, brotherly maple tree! 

And tell me if he thinks of me! 


Revsen Apstey. 3 vols. Colburn. 

Fasuion has her rule in the province of literature, as every where 
else; but she never, in literature, acquires that absolute sway, which 
forbids the slightest invasion of her dominions. Let true genius at any 
time exert itself to produce wholesome nourishment for the mind, and 
the sickly and false appetite, which may for the time be on the 
ascendant, will instantly give way. We are always pleased, therefore, 
when, at a time that taste seems to flow in a false channel, a work of 
sterling merit appears, by whose influence it may probably be turned 
into a more healthy course. This remark aptly introduces a mention 
of ‘Reuben Apsley ;’ a work, which is every way deserving of public 
favour, and which we trust will find it, to the discomfiture of the whole 
herd of those worthless books, which have for some time past been so 
adroit murderers of time, as to kill it, without leaving behind a trace of 
where they have been. Reuben Apsley is none such: characters are 
spiritedly drawn, and well supported; individual portraits are given 
with lines of truth, that outdo the power of the canvass; dialogues 
are natural and easy; and we could easily point out, did our limits 
permit it, several scenes, particularly those in which Judge Jeffries is 
an actor, drawn with a hand no less masterly than his, who is_ the 
magician of modern times. The subordinate characters, too, are each 
of them worthy to be the hero of a novel; and although the reader’s 
interest by no means depends upon the story, there is yet story enough 
to clip into half a dozen modern novels, and give a fair portion of in- 
terest to each. We have only one fault to find: the three volumes 
should have been comprised in two; for there is a long story about the 
hero’s parents, which fills up the greater part of the third volume, and 
which nobody reads; and several other episodes, which might have 
been advantageously omitted. 


Tue Personar NARRATIVE oF THE Hon. F. F. DE Roos. 8vo. 
ot. London: Ainsworth. 1827. 

anna, always something agreeable in a personal narrative ; and it 
8 ably owing to this, that the volume before us seems to have given 
Pretty general satisfaction. With the exception of some information 
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respecting the American dock-yards and shipping, there is nothing very 
new in the volume; New York and Philadelphia, and the American 
inns and tables d’hote, are already quite familiar to us on this side of the 
Atlantic. At the same time, there is an unpretending straightforward- 
ness in the narrative, which pleases; and in more than one place we 
have met with some strikingly written descriptions. Speaking of the 
celebrated rapids in the river St. Lawrence, in the midst of which are 
several islands, the author says: ‘‘ The river, which is, in most parts, 
from one to two miles in breadth, here became like one tremendous 
sheet of foam, and suggested to me the idea of a furious current op- 
posed by a hurricane. The thundering torrent finely contrasted with 
the quiet stillness of the lonely islands, now covered with their autumnal 
verdure, and which ‘ for ever breast the lofty surge,’ inacessible to the 
foot of man.” The author also visits Niagara. Descriptions of water- 
falls are, however, so much alike, that we shall not extract Mr. De 
Roos’s account of it; but the following facts we think interesting. 
The quantity of water which passes the cataract is thus computed :— 
‘‘ The river at the ferry below the Falls is seven furlongs wide, and on 
an average twenty-five feet deep. The current runs about six miles an 
hour ; but supposing it to be only five miles, the quantity which passes 
the Falls in an hour is more than eighty-five millions of tons.” Some 
indifferent lithographic engravings accompany the letter-press ; for 
although they seem to have been copied from good drawings, they are 
very wretchedly executed. 


A DESCRIPTIVE PoEM OF THE BaTTLE or WATERLOO, AND TWO 
PREVIOUS Days: dedicated to the Earl of Carlisle. By Captain 
Hardman, of the 10th Royal Hussars. London: 1827. 


Bravo, the Tenth! We thought, upon first glancing at this epzc, that 
it was intended as a quiz; but recollecting that ‘‘the tenth”’ are never 
jocular, we set ourselves to peruse it, with that attention which Captain 
Hardman, in his dedication, expects Lord Carlisle will do. The 
author's graphic powers are extraordinary, and his copza verborum no 


less so :— 
The 10th Hussars halt, and scent the French cavalry bold, 
Half the guns halt too, give them something not very cold. 
The 18th guns and Germans, retire at a gallop: 
Be ready, when the 10th retire, to give the French a wallop / 


SyspiLt Leaves. By Edmund Reade, Esq. Longman. 


Tuis book is dedicated to S. T. Coleridge, but ought to have been 
dedicated to the spirit of Shelley, for it is of the school of that gifted 
but erring mortal ; we do not mean in its moral, so much as in the kind 
of poetic genius which inspires it. Mr. Reade is no poetaster: he 
writes with both fire and feeling; and although mystery enters rather 
too largely into his poetic conceptions, beauty and power have their full 
share. A specimen will be found in our ‘ Album.’ 


A Course oF THE FrENcH LANGUAGE. By J. N. Viteland. 


A vERY complete work, and likely, we think, to be extremely useful. 
The author’s labour deserves to be rewarded. 
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CHIT-CHAT; LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Proressor CramPt has discovered, in the Magliabecchi library, at Florence, 
a manuscript, which proves to be the note book, or memorandum of the read- 
ing, of the celebrated Boccacio. This curious monument, besides throwing 
great light on various circumstances in the life of that writer, shews the 
great learning and industry of the father of prose romance. Professor 
Ciampi has published the manuscript, with notes full of erudition. 


Tut Natronat GaLtery.—We hear that permission has been graciously 
granted by his Majesty, to several eminent engravers, to publish, for their 
own benefit, a splendid series of engravings, from the paintings in the 
National Gallery. To avoid the enormous exactions which are made from all 
proprietors of works of art by book and print publishers, the artists engaged 
in this work propose to circulate it without any assistance from the trade. 
With a view to facilitate this measure, books of subscription are, we are told, 
to be opened at the National Gallery. For artists or authors to attempt to set 
the influential body of book and print publishers at defiance, is perhaps 
something too much like “kicking against the pricks;” but if they feel 
satisfied that they can conduct their publications themselves, they have an un- 
doubted right so to do. We are informed, that a well-known print-publisher 
had the modesty to ask, for the publication of this identical work, including 
the risk and trouble of collecting the money for whatever copies he might sell, 
no less a sum than one half of its entire proceeds: leaving the speculators to 
re-imburse themselves the enormous expenses of engraving, copper-plate 
printing, letter-press printing, paper, advertising, &c., out of the remaining 

alf. To apply to this proposal the celebrated sentence which has lately 
given rise to so’much angry discussion, we may conscientiously declare, “ that 
it 1s too bad.” We trust the public will not be slow in encouraging artists 
and authors of every description to resist such extortions. | 


Deatu or Mr. Constasie, THE BooxsELLER.—It is with great regret that 
we have to announce the death of this eminent publisher. He expired 
suddenly, at his house, in Park-place, Edinburgh, on Saturday, July 21. 


The picture on which Mr. Haydon is at present occupied, and which was 
alluded to at the late public meeting on his behalf, is from Grecian history, 
Eucles, a Greek warrior, returns to his home, bearing tidings of a great 
victory, achieved by his countrymen. He falls down dead, before his own 
threshhold, however, in the act of relating the news, and in the presence of his 
wife and child. The sketch of the subject is admirable ; and if the artist does 
but realise his own splendid conception, he cannot fail of producing one of 
the best pictures he has yet painted. 


_Ata late meeting of the Society of Arts, at which the Duke of Sussex pre- 
sided, fifty-eight medals were-awarded, in the various classes and professions 
of painting, sculpture, architecture, carving, modelling in wax, and draw- 
ings of machinery. This was the first Society that encouraged the works of 
British artists : from it originated the old Academy, in St. Martin’s-lane ; and 
from the old Academy the present Royal Academy sprung ; and the British 
Institution may also be considered a collateral branch of the same parent 
establishment. Few of those the most distinguished among our painters, 
sculptors, architects, and engravers in line, mezzotinto, and gems, have not 
been led on and excited by the Society of Arts. 

The secret treaty concluded in 1670, between Charles II. and Louis XIV., 
which has never been seen, and whose existence has even been doubted, will 


appear in the forthcoming volume of Dr. Lingard’s ‘ History of England,’ 
R 
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The collection of Ethiopic and other original manuscripts, obtained by the 
celebrated traveller Bruce, has been brought to the hammer. Among the 
manuscripts, is an Ethiopian version of the Old Testament, including the book 
of Enoch. There are also a number of historical and topographical manu- 
scripts, some works on medicine, and an unique Coptic manuscript, said to 
have been found in the ruins of Thebes, and to have been composed in the 
second century. The collection, amounting altogether to nearly a hundred 
volumes, was put up at 5,500/., but no advance was made upon the upset 
price. Several booksellers and literary men were present. 


In making some repairs near the tomb of Edward the Confessor, in West- 
minster Abbey, a discovery has been recently made. It is a beautiful piece 
of carved work, originally a part of the shrine—the work of the eleventh or 
twelfth century—and appears to have been studded with precious stones: the 
a probably taken out during the Civil Wars, and the fragment again 

uried. 


Among the many new literary Journals—morning, mid-day, evening, and 
midnight Gazettes, published in Germany, one, to be entitled the ‘ Fools’ 
Gazette,’ is announced—to be published at Berlin, three times a week. 
Whether it is meant for the amusement or for the correction of fools, is not 
said : if for the former, a wide circulation may, we think, be anticipated. 


A curious Greek fragment has been discovered in Italy—a letter to Pericles 
from Aspasia ; containing a journal of her travels, in search of a cure fora 
tumour, which threatened the destruction of her beauty. 


Rambles in Madeira, with views, drawn on stone by Westall, Nicholson, 
and others, is announced for early publication. 


A lay Fellowship in Downing College, Cambridge, has become vacant, and 
is open to all Graduates in that University, or in the University of Oxford— 
in arts, physic, and ciyil law. The election takes place on the 30th of 


October. 


The remains of a distinguished personage, believed to be none other than 
the good Saint Cuthbert, “whose restless body, in the three hundred and 
ninth yeare after his first buriall, was, with all funerall pompe, enshrined in 
White Church,” at Durham, in the year 995, have been discovered in the 
Chapel of the Nine Altars, in the Cathedral of that city. The skeleton was 
perfect—enclosed in the remains of richly-worked robes; and a large gold 
ring, with a silver crucifix appended, lay upon the breast. 


In Paris, there are ten periodicals published, dedicated to religion. Of 
these, seven are monthly, one quarterly, one daily, and one twice a week. 
Four of the ten are dedicated to the interest of the French Protestant church ; 
the remainder are Catholic, and one or two of them supported chiefly by 
Jesuits. There are nine periodicals published, dedicated to education. Six 
of these are monthly, and three weekly, publications. There are two philo- 
sophical periodicals: one monthly, and one three times a week. There are 
three devoted to political economy : two of them monthly, and the other every 
fortnight. On legislation there are three: one weekly, one monthly, and one 
every second month. 


A public Gallery of Paintings is soon to be opened at Copenhagen, under 
the direction of the King. The number of pictures, it is said, amounts to 900; 
of which, 160 are of the Italian schools. 


The works of the great Danish sculptor, Thorwalsden, in copper-plate en- 
gravings, representing the outline of all the creations of his chisel, are pre- 
paring for publication at Copenhagen. The origin of each of the productions 
will be given, and an introduction will be annexed, containing a biographical 
notice of the artist—now, since the death of Canova, the greatest sculptor of 
these days. 
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An extensive and very valuable collection of autograph letters, were lately 
brought to sale by Mr. Sotheby. They were principally from the royal 
archives of France, and consist of manuscripts (some of them as far back as 
the fifteenth century), in the hand-writing of the most celebrated royal, 
military, and political characters, from that period to nearly the present time. 
Among them, we particularly noticed a remarkably interesting document, viz., 
the original copy of the celebrated Scottish Covenant, or Confession of Faith, 
signed in 1638. It is on a large skin of parchment, and the signatures are 
very numerous. 

A new quarterly journal, dedicated to history, literature, and the fine arts, 
has made its appearance at Copenhagen. 


A poem has been published by the Count de la Garde, late French minister 
at Madrid, which he has dedicated to Mr. Canning. A strange choice! 


The mischiefs arising from the bad custom of many people swallowing the 
stones of fruit, are very great. Inthe ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ No. 282, 
there is an account of a woman, who suffered violent pains in her bowels for 
thirty years—returning once in a month, or less—owing to a plum-stone which 
had lodged. There is also an account of a man, who, dying of an incurable 
cholic, which had tormented him many years, and baffled the effects of 
medicine, was opened after his death ; and in his bowels was found the cause 
of his distemper, which was a ball, composed of hard and tough matter, re- 
sembling a stone, being six inches in circumference, when measured, and 
weighing an ounce and a half: in the centre of this there was found the stone 
of a common plum. These instances sufficiently prove the folly of that 
common opinion, that the stones of fruits are not unwholesome. Cherry- 
stones, swallowed in great quantities, have occasioned the death of many 
people ; and there have been instances even of the seeds of strawberries, and 
kernels of nuts, collecting into a lump in the bowels, and causing violent 
disorders, which could never be cured till they were carried off. 


_ A treatise on the great geological question, whether the Continents now 
inhabited have or have not been repeatedly submerged in the sea, has lately 
been read to the Académie des Sciences, by M. Constant Prevost. M. Prevost 
maintains, contrary to the generally received opinion, that there has been but 
one great inundation of the earth; and that the various remains of plants, 
animals, &c., which have given rise to the supposition of successive inunda- 
tions, have been floated to the places in which they are occasionally found. 


The Marquis of Stafford gives 70,000/. for the late Duke of York’s new 
house, in Stable-yard, as it now stands unfinished. The gallery of pictures, 
being heir-looms in Cleyeland-house, cannot be removed to York-house. 


A mechanic of Exmouth has constructed a model of King Solomon’s 
Temple, in shell-work and minerals: containing 985 windows, 11 towers, 
385 pinnacles, 188 pillars, formed of 150,000 English shells. The model is 
four feet ten inches in length, and three feet seven inches in breadth ; the 
aks tower is four feet six inches in height, and every thing else in pro- 

ortion. 


At the late Oxford Commemoration, the degree of Doctor in Civil Law 
was conferred on B. Estcourt, Esq., M.P.; H. Hobhouse, Esq., M.A., one 
of the Under-Secretaries of State for the Home Department; E. J. Foote, Esq., 
Vice-Admiral of the Red ; S. Grace, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn ; and Christopher 
Wren, Esq., of Wroxhall Priory. 

_ It is now determined that another musical festival shall take place at York, 
in August, 1828. 

The grand gallery picture of Christ Raising Jarius’s Daughter, by Stroehling, 
painted as a rival to the celebrated picture of the late President, Benjamin 
West, was sold on Friday for 550 guineas. 
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Tue Britisn Instrrutron.—The following gratifying Report of the Di- 
rectors has just been made :— 

“The funds of the Institution consist, at the present time, of 12,5001, 
3 per cent. consols. It is hoped that these funds may be considerably in- 
creased by the exhibition of the beautiful collection of pictures now on view 
at the Gallery, which last year attracted such general notice ; and which his 
Majesty, ever anxious to forward the purposes of the Institution, has again 
allowed the Directors to offer for the inspection of the public.” [This hope is 
maid a amply realised, by the crowds who visit a collection, matchless of 
its Kind f. 

‘‘ The Directors, finding that the two Institutions which have been estab- 
lished for the relief of decayed artists, were not only founded upon the most 
humane principles, but conducted in the most beneficial manner, have 
applied, in the course of the present year, 400/. to the purposes of those In- 
Stitutions: viz., 200/. to the Artists’ Benevolent Fund; and 200/. to the 
Artists’ General Benevolent Institution.” : 

The Report next mentions that two pictures, to be painted on the subjects 
of Lord Howe and Lord St. Vincent’s victories, by Mr. Briggs and Mr. Jones, 
are to be placed, “as well as those which were exhibited this year in the 
new f in commemoration of other naval victories, in the hall of Greenwich 

ospital.”’ 

ree mentions the gift of Mr. Hilton’s and Mr. Northcote’s pictures to the 
new chureh at Pimlico, built by Mr. Hakewill, and to the chapel built by 
Mr. Cockerell, in the upper part of Regent-street ; and thus concludes :— 
“To afford a general view of the advantage which has been derived from the 
establishment of the British Institution, it may be desirable to state, that 
above 75,000/., have been paid to various artists, for pictures sold at the 
Gallery, since its commencement. That the Directors have, in the course of 
that period, purchased pictures to the amount of about 14,000/.; and 
that they have awarded premiums amounting nearly to the sum of 5,000/. 
But the greatest benefit, perhaps, which the British Institution has conferred 
on the public, is that of having called the general attention to the utility of its 
ew and enlisted many of our enlightened countrymen in the cause of the 

ne arts.” 


A burlesque epic poem, called ‘ Adam and Eye, or the History of the Fall,’ 
has been just published at Leipsig. 


Dr. J. C. Gruber, the editor of the last edition of the works of Weiland, has 
published the life of that well-known author, with the addition of many 
of his letters. It is published in two vols. 8vo. 


A novel, with this singular title, ‘ Man proposes, but God disposes,’ has 
made its appearance at Leipsig. What would some of our bibliopoles have 
given for the discovery of such a title ! 


The first fivefvolumes of Goethe’s works, a new edition, has been published 
at Leipsig. 

L. E. L. has, we perceive, a rival in Berlin ; Julius von Vos has published 
an ‘ Improvisatrice.’ 


A new edition of that fount of pollution, ‘The Memoirs of Cassanova,’ 1s 
published : we trust it will not find its way, by translation, into circulation 1n 
this country. 


Rumour again repeats the often-told tale of Sir James Mackintosh’s in- 
tention to go immediately to press with his ‘History of England.’ It is said, 
the first volume, in quarto, will appear at the commencement of the ensuing 
year. 


An historical narrative of Dr. Francia's reign in Paraguay, in one volume, 
8vo. will speedily appear. 
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It is said, in an American paper, that the proprietors of the ‘ Philadelphia 
Album, or Ladies’ Gazette,’ which is a work similar in character and size to 
‘The Mirror,’ have written to a friend in London, desiring him to propose to 
Mrs. Hemans, a salary of 1,500 dollars per annum, with a house rent free, 
and furnished according to her own wish, providing she will undertake the 


editorship of the work in question. 


Mr. Strutt announces a work with a most inviting title, ‘ Delicie Sylvarum ;’ 
drawn from nature, and etched by himself. It will be in imperial folio, uni- 
form with ‘ Sylva Britannica.’ 


Mr. Arrowsmith announces a Map, illustrating the travels of the apostle 
Paul, as recorded in the New Testament, and adapted to the theories of the 
most eminent critics. Whereon will be likewise seen, at one view, the 
journies during which the Apostle wrote his Epistles; together with their 
dates, and the places whence they were sent. 


The following are the low prices at which some of the pictures in the col- 
lection of Lord Weymouth and others, brought by public auction : —Landscape 
and figures, by Berghem, 88 guineas; one by Teniers, 31 guineas; another, 
27 guineas ; a rocky landscape, with a party of cavalry, watering, by Wouver- 
mans, 18 guineas; a landscape and cattle, with a waterfall, by Begyn, 20 
guineas ; portrait of David, by Tintoret, 19 guineas ; the Virgin, Child, and 
St. John, with angels, by Corregio, 17/.; land storm, by G. Poussin, 29 
guineas; a lady with a fan, by Rembrandt, 32 guineas; a Magdalen, by 


Guido, 16 guineas. 


The novel called ‘The Aylmers,’ lately published, is said to be by Thomas 
Haynes Bayly, Esq., of Bath. 


The ‘ Charte Geographice,’ the property of the late Duke of York, con- 
taining 5,500 maps and charts, in reference to ancient and modern geography, 
was sold for 400/., at the conclusion of the sale of his Royal Highness’s 
effects. The maps of the English counties brought between 50/. and 60/. 


Among the paintings disposed of at the sale of the third part of the stock of 
Hurst, Robinson & Co., was the original picture, by Brockedon, of Raphael 
painting the portrait of his Mistress, La Bella Fornarina; a fine production, 
which has become generally known, by the celebrated engraving of it, by 
Turner. It was said to have cost the firm of Hurst & Co. 250 guineas ; it 
sold for 52 guineas. An original portrait of Thomas Moore, the author of 
‘Lalla Rookh,’ by Newton, brought 17/. 10s. ; the original of the well-known 
picture, ‘The Foundling,’ by Stephanoff, 284 guineas; a Concert of Devils, a 
curious picture on panel, by Old Teniers, 7/. 17s. 6d.; the original sketch of 
Hogarth’s well-known picture of ‘The Enraged Musician,’ 7/. 10s. 


The cabinet pictures of the Duke of Bedford have been sold by auction. 
His Grace disposed of them to make room in his mansion at Woburn 
Abbey, for works of living British artists. There were, in all, forty-four lots : 
five of Teniers, two of Salvator Rosa, one of Reubens, one of Titian, one of 
Rembrandt, one of Claude, and the remainder by distinguished masters of the 
Flemish and Dutch schools. A woman dancing her child, by D. Teniers, 
sold for fifteen guineas; a brown horse in a stable, warmly coloured by 
A. Cuyp, seventy guineas; rocky scenery, with two hermits in prayer, by 
Salvator Rosa, sixty-one guineas; a companion picture, with two figures, 
forty-five guineas ; a portrait of Sir Thomas Moore (upon a pedestal is in- 
scribed the date mpxxvit.), by Hans Holbein, sold for seventy guineas; a 
burgomaster and his family, by Paul Potter (the figures preparing to go out 
hawking), sold for four hundred guineas ; and a beautiful landscape, by Cuyp, 
who has introduced a portrait of himself taking the picture, sold for five 
pr and seventy guineas—it is the celebrated chef-d'auvre of Mr. Righby’s 
collection. 
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ComparRaTIve Nutritive PRopERTI£ES OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF Foop.— 
In bread, every hundred pounds weight are found to contain eighty pounds 
of nutritious matter; butchers’ meat, averaging the various sorts, contains 
only thirty-five pounds in one hundred; broad beans, eighty-nine ; pease, 
ninety-three; lentils (a kind of half pea, but little known in England), ninety- 
four pounds in one hundred ; greens and turnips, which are the most aqueous 
of all the vegetables used for domestic purposes, furnish only eight pounds of 
solid nutritious substance in one hundred; carrots, fourteen pounds ; and, 
what is remarkable, as being in opposition to the hitherto acknowledged 
theory, one hundred pounds of potatoes only yield twenty-five pounds of sub- 
stance, valuable as nutrition. 


A Poem, called ‘ Ornithologia, or the Birds,’ by Mr. Jennings, is in the 
press. 


The Theatre of the Ambigue Comique, at-Paris, has been destroyed by 
fire. 


A subscription has been commenced in the East Indies, in support of the 
London University. 


Mr. Southey’s ‘ History of Portugal’ is, we understand, nearly ready. 


The following Professors are appointed to the London University :— 

Greek Language, Literature, §c.—George Long, Esq., M.A., 7 rinity College, 
Cambridge, Professor of Greek at Charlotteville, United States. 

Natural Philosophy and Astronomy.—Rev. Dionysius Lardner, L.L.D., 
F.R.S.E. Trinity College, Dublin. 

Jurisprudence—John Austin, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Political Economy—J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. 

Botany—William Jackson Hooker, LL.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., Professor of 
Botany in Glasgow. 

Zoology—Robert E. Grant, M.D., F.R.S.E., F.LS. 

Anatomy and Physiology, Morbid and Cemparative Anatomy, Surgery— 
Charles Bell, Esq., F.R.S., F.LS., Professor Royal College of Surgeons ; 
John Frederick Meckel, M.D., Professor of Anatomy at Halle, Saxony ; 
Granville Sharp Pattison, Esq., late Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in the 
University of Maryland, U. 8. 

Nature and Treatment of Diseases—J. Conolly, M.D. 

Midwifery--David D. Davis, M.D. M.R.S.L. 

Materia Medica—Anthony Todd Thomson, M.D. F.LS. 

On Engineering, and the application of Mechanical Philosophy to the Arts.— 
John Millington, Esq., F.L.S., Civil Engineer. 


Report says, the Bishop of Lincoln will vacate the Regius Professorship of 
Divinity at Cambridge, at Michaelmas next. The candidates are, Dr. Words- 
worth, Master of Trinity; Dr. Hollingsworth, the Norrisian Professor of 
Divinity; Dr. French, Master of Jesus College; and the Rev. Thomas 
Turton, B.D., late Professor of Mathematics. 


Poems and Songs, entitled ‘ May-flowers,’ some of them in the Scottish 
dialect, are announced by Mr. Imlah. 


A volume, entitled ‘The Influence of Apathy, and other Poems,’ by Henry 
Trevanion, will shortly appear. 


‘Sketches of History and Imagination,’ by Charles Swain, will shortly be 
published. 


_ A new translation of the ‘Odes of Anacreon, with a Sketch of his Life,’ will 
shortly be published. 


Sir Walter Scott’s miscellaneous prose writings, now first collected, will 
speedily appear, in six vols. 8vo. 
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The third volume of ‘The History of Roman Literature,’ by John Dunlop, 
author of ‘ The History of Fiction,’ may soon be expected. 
Epicurean Moore has in preparation, ‘ Memoirs of the Life of Lord 


Byron.’ 

Another Tale from the pen of Mrs. Hofland, is nearly ready ; it is called 
‘ Self-Denial.’ 

A ‘Classical Manual: or, a Mythological, Historical, and Geographical 
Commentary on Pope’s Homer and Dryden’s Hneid of Virgil,’ is announced. 
A copious Index is annexed, rendering it available as a dictionary, or book of 
general reference on classical subjects. 


Lord Grosvenor has, with princely liberality, thrown open his new gallery of 
pictures for public inspection ; and with a feeling which is, if possible, still 
more praiseworthy, will not allow his servants to take any money of the 


visitors. 

The statue to be erected over the beautiful Ionic architecture, forming the 
grand entrance to Hyde-park, is a fine figure of George III. The statue of 
his present Majesty will stand over the grand arch, leading from Hyde-park to 
the new palace at Pimlico. 


Lord Byron’s library, which was sold in the course of last month, consisted 
chiefly of books sent to his lordship by Mr. Murray, and were remarkable 
only, in a few instances, for the peculiarity of obiiterations and insertions, in 
the hand-writing of the noble lord himself. Lord Holland’s presentation copy 
of his ‘ Life of Lope de Vega,’ brought 2/. 15s. Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Foliage,’ owing 
to two words having been struck out of the dedication, and two other words 
inserted by Lord Byron, sold for 2/. 5s. The ‘ Ossian,’ printed at Venice, in 
three vols. 8vo., 1818, produced 5/. 15s. 6d. Coleridge’s ‘ Biographia 
Literaria,’ in two vols., 3/. 13s. 6d. The ‘Greek Tragic Theatre,’ seven vols., 
in which Lord Byron had occasionally pencilled some of the most striking 
passages, sold for 6/. ‘ Biblia Sacra Armena,’ with Lord Byron’s auto- 
graph, 3/. 8s. There is a little peculiarity attending the two words in Lord 
Byron’s hand-writing, on account of which Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Foliage’ sold at a 
high price, not particularly gratifying to the head of the Cockney school. The 
dedication is to Lord Byron: the words written by his lordship, above 
“Dear Byron,” are—“‘ Impudent Varlet!’”’ intended, probably, as a com- 
mentary upon the unauthorised familiarity of dedicating the volume to him. 


_ Lieutenant Helwig, of Prussia, has invented a process for measuring the 
time occupied by a ball or bullet, in passing through a certain space. His 
process consists in making the ball liberate the works of a time-keeper, at the 
moment when it quits the mouth of the piece; and in making it also stop the 
time-keeper, at the moment when it strikes an obstacle. The numerous 
experiments which he has made already, offer interesting results. He finds, 
for iustance, that a light body, of the same calibre with the bullet, moves, at 
the commencement, with much greater velocity than the latter, equal charges 
being used. He finds-also, that small bodies move more promptly : a circum- 
Stance which causes a considerable deviation of the ball, when there is sand, 
or any light body, within the piece used. 


Mr. Moon, of Threadneedle-street, has issued proposals for publishing a 
Gem Portrait of the Right Hon. George Canning; to be engraved by C. H. 
Weigall, Esq., gem sculptor to his Majesty. 


In this season of the year, the pendulum of the clock is almost invariably 
found to expand ; and, by increasing the distance between the point of support 
and the centre of oscillation, causes the clock to “loose.”” To remedy this 
defect, it is necessary to turn the screw-nut placed beneath the pendulum ball 
to the right-hand. When it is found to “gain,” from a diminished tempera- 
ture, it must be turned in the opposite direction. 
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A most ingenious invention has just been introduced from Germany, con- 
nected with the art of copper-plate printing, to which we beg to direct the 
attention of our fair readers. ‘That fashionable and necessary appendage, the 
‘“‘name-card,”’ is rendered thereby quite artistical, both in design and execu- 
tion ; the name being printed, if required, either in gold, silver, or some other 
metal, and the surface of the card not only beautifully glazed, so as to resemble 
ivory, but embossed with the most various and tasteful devices. The introducer 
isa Mr. Christ, of the Strand. 


Mr. Samuel Rogers seems determined to be immortalized by one or other 
of the Muses. He is at this moment preparing for publication an edition of 
his poem of ‘Italy,’ with no less than 130 engravings, by Pye, Goodall, 
Wallace, and many of the most eminent landscape engravers of the day, after 
exquisite little designs by Mr. J. M. W. Turner. The book will be quite a 
byou. Nine of the prints, of which we haye seen proofs, are exquisite 
specimens of the art of engraving Lilliputian landscapes on steel. 


A splendid print by Goodall, after one of the most beautiful drawings of 
Tuer, of ‘Old London Bridge,’ has just issued from the press, and is 
one of the most successful specimens of this deservedly distinguished artist’s 
pencil, and the graver of Mr. Goodall, which has fallen under our observation. 
The scene is instinct with life, and is the more valuable, as it depicts objects 
which are now no longer in existence. 


The Russian Counsellor of State and Professor, Baron Fischer, has pub- 
lished at Moscow, ‘Notice sur le Yamataga,’ a rare Mongolic idol, in the 
Museum d’Histoire Naturelle, &c. at Moscow. The idol is a body with nine 
heads, sixteen legs, and thirty-four arms. 


Among the impressions of great seals, medals, and models in wax, &c. of 
that ingenious artist, the late John Milton, Esq., F.A.S., formerly one of the 
engravers to the Mint, which have been recently brought to auction, was the 
great seal of Oliver Cromwell, with the reverse, in sulphur, which sold for 
51. 2s. 6d.; also several medals in bronze. 


In some of the tumuli raised over the ancient Indian inhabitants of Pera, 
have been found the spindles used by the lower classes, with the cotton-thread 
still perfect upon them; though, according to the ordinary calculation, they 
must have been under ground about 300 years. 


There is a sharp contest going on between the editors of the Parisian 
journals and the Censors of the press: it has, on some occasions, partaken of 
much asperity ; and the measure is altogether so unpopular, as to render it 
difficult to procure individuals to act in the office. Baron Cuvier, and others, 
have already resigned. 


A return, but avowedly incomplete, of the aggregate number of newspaper 
stamps, issued within the last twenty-six years, has been printed by order of 
the House of Commons. The lowest number returned gvas for 1802, being 
15,232,039 ; the highest, that for the last year, when the aggregate number 
was 26,980,552. 


A paragraph appeared in the last number of the ‘ Literary Magnet,’ attri- 
buting a share in the authorship of a low and infamous lampoon (written by 
an obscure, needy, and reckless penny-a-line man), to a gentleman of the 
name of Clarke. This is altogether erroneous: Mr. Clarke has had nothing 
whatever to do with the production in question, and was in no respect a party 
to its publication. The name of the wretched creature is Montgomery, who 
has published some doggrel, which the public have not thought proper to 
patronize. His lampoon is dated from Broad-street, St. Giles’s ; and, to sum 
7 a great deal of criticism in a very few words, is quite worthy of its birth- 
ace : 
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THERE are so many minute traits, contributing to form the indi- 
viduality of a character, that not only do we see amongst men in 
general the greatest possible diversity of thought and action ; but even 
in members of the same family, born almost at the same epoch—passing 
through the same routine of education—pursuing similar employments, 
and acted upon by precisely the same circumstances—there exists a 
diversity, which every day’s occurrences more clearly develope. I am 
not metaphysical enough to account for this fact ;—of its existence, I 
require no stronger evidence than the characters of my three sisters. 

The eldest married, very early in life, a widower with a family— 
contrary to the advice of her friends, more especially of my mother, 
who very much questioned the possibility of happiness under such cir- 
cumstances. Sophia, however, decided differently: Mr. P. had a very 
handsome establishment—a suitable equipage—a dignified position in 
society—and an adequate rent-roll. It would be the acmé of folly, she 
argued, to reject all these indisputable advantages, from the dread of a 
counteracting influence, that might render them little available to her- 
self. The fact was, Sophia relied a good deal on her wonderful power 
over the minds of others: which she judged as applicable in this parti- 
cular relation, as in those through which she had already passed. So 
she married; and the accuracy of her calculations was speedily mani- 
fested. As soon as her dynasty commenced, it was evident to even casual 
observers, that her admirable mode of proceeding would render her 
monarchy absolute. She pursued her course like a steam-boat—pre- 
serving a direct line, in spite of wind and current. There was no 
arrogance of manner, to warn her rivals of the necessity of opposition, 
and to tempt them to a trial of strength. Her very pleasant voice 
never ascended to harsh or authoritative tones ; her lady-like manners 
were never animated into roughness or austerity : yet she had the art 
of carrying her point, in defiance of every obstacle. She possessed an 
inflexibility of purpose, that distanced all opposition, and triumphed over 
every persuasion. She approached her object by so many avenues, that 
it was impossible to keep them all guarded; and her mode of attack 
was too various ever to be calculated on—or, consequently, to be pre- 
pared against. Yet, even in the very act of pursuing her own inclina- 
tions, most decidedly against the avowed wishes and hopes of those 
connected with her, she preserved her winning mildness so perfectly, 
that all believed her to be on the verge of yielding to their opinions ; 
and were constrained, at length, to admit, that she acted from con- 

victions rather than from feeling. Here, probably, lay the secret of her 
wonderful power over the understandings of those within her sphere— 
an influence which has been confirmed, rather than weakened, as far 
as regards her husband, by the open opposition and insidious stratagem 
that have been by turns employed to diminish it. She is a person, who 
Constantly makes for herself some object to be attained ; consequently, 
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she secures that happiness of which human nature is capable—the 
felicity of hope. Her mind also is kept ina continual state of activity ; 
and whether this be effected by new-furnishing a drawing-room, or 
perfecting systems of political economy, is immaterial : if the necessary 
excitement be produced, the cause, with relation to the individual, is un- 
important. My sister’s sphere of action is precisely that best adapted 
to the calibre of her mind: and I consider, her, therefore, one of the 
happiest individuals of my acquaintance. 

My second sister, my dear Grace, may be deemed less fortunate. She 
is a fine creature, in mind and person. We need not pause over the de- 
tail: critics might refuse the palm of beauty to her, but all must 
acknowledge the magic of her loveliness. Those large lustrous black 
eyes, animating that marble complexion—how touching, how ex- 
pressive !—what a speaking record of sorrows past—subdued, but hardly 
yet forgotten! Her romance of life was painful, and she may be 
thankful she has so early begun to live, amidst the realities of 
the world. There is one event certain, in the life of every woman. 
Proud—intellectual—strong-minded as she may be, she is predestined by 
stern necessity, to experience the inevitable misfortune of loving. Now, a 
woman’s mental power may defend her against the inroads of any other 
passion, and her principles are excellent auxiliaries—But this very 
power aids the influences of the malignant aspect of the planet of her 
destiny. Her constitutional tenderness—the artificial habits of de- 
pendence, given by the blessed system of modern education—her deep 
sense of the bliss of being loved, or loving—her gratitude to him who 
makes her the arbitress of his fate—her desire of communicating 
happiness—are the train of combustibles, to which imagination applies 
the blazing torch. This creature, full of the endearing sympathies of 
her nature—with an understanding that gives her an intense conscious- 
ness of the elevated sentiment of reciprocal love, resigns herself en- 
tirely to its empire. Her soul lives in the bosom of another—she 
‘joys with his joy, and sorrows with his sorrow !”—and the end is, 
almost always—shipwreck and desolation. 

With regard to Grace, I never could understand the attraction which 
bound her to Harcourt in the first instance. Perhaps it was habit, or 
the consciousness that the stability of her character would be a ballast 
for the vacillation of his: in short, women generally can give very little 
account of the cause of their attachments. No matter: during the period 
of their engagement, he found equal advantage in the aid of her fine 
intellect and her decisive energy. They furnished that impetus to 
exertion which his indolence required. Doubtless he felt the benefits 
he was deriving ; and surely every eye perceived his attachment, and 
doubted not that its durability and fervour would be the one redeeming 
exception to his general fickleness. But time, that test of all things, 
that infallible ordeal, which separates the dross from the ore, the false 
from the true—time abated Harcourt’s love—passion, whatsoever he 
called it. It boots not now to recount, step by step, the progress of his 
infidelity. My poor Grace !---even her admirable, equally-poised mind, 
changed beneath this disappointment—this bitter draught of wounded 
affection. Her health was affected —her natural seriousness deepened 
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to gloom-—her sweet smile shaded by constant efforts at a cheerfulness 
not within the compass of her attainment. Harcourt was called from 
our vicinity; and I began to hope that entire estrangement would 
effect its usual work. But there are always officious friends, ready 
enough to sound in one’s ear a name one wishes to avoid. Somebody 
had seen Harcourt lately, and described him as absorbed in the very 
worthy pursuit of fortune-hunting. From a more certain source, we 
heard that his constant associates were men of dubious gentility, 
amongst whom wealth is the grand apology for every thing that is 
vulgar in mind, coarse in manner, and ignoble in principle. And Har- 
court, with the fatal facility of his character, had sunk to their lead— 
was seeking to ally himself with them by the closest ties. ‘‘ Oh! why,” 
said my poor Grace to me, for I was the confidante of all her sorrows— 
‘‘why can I not teach my heart to spurn this abject creature, as the 
dust beneath my feet? Why does that heart still ache over the loss 
of that which my judgment disdains—loathes? This is not the Har- 
court I loved—the husband of my hopes! The phantom of my imagina- 
tion has disappeared for ever! Shall I doat on dust and ashes, when 
the living soul has fled! What would union with him be now, but of 
the living with the dead!” But though esteem and admiration were 
gone, Grace’s tenderness yet clung to him. She had suffered her heart 
to escape from the control of her understanding; and it was not in the 
power of that poor thing called human reason to effect a triumph, which 
can result only from a higher source. Jn the first agony of her desola- 
tion, she had called upon God !—but he was not in the storm, nor the 
earthquake, nor the fire. And there was no silence in her breast, for 
the breathing of that still small voice, which comes with peace and 
assurance to the wounded and broken spirit. 

I am not sure whether, after having deserted a feeling woman, the 
most merciful thing a man can do, is not to marry. I suspect there are 
very few cases, whatever may be the sense of a female, in which there 
is not that lurking hope of the wanderer’s return, which is just suthcient 
to preserve attachment, that flourishes, perhaps, most luxuriantly in an 
agitated soil. In process of time, Harcourt forged his golden fetters, 
and Grace was compelled to avert her thoughts from him. She felt— 
too much !—her grief was a compliment he had not merited. However, 
I had the consideration to subdue my indignation; and I proposed a 
visit to a dear friend, in a distant county. We went, and were soon 
occupied in the details of a life full of usefulness, activity, and conse- 
quent happiness. By usefulness, I do not mean feeding poultry, or 
Superintending a dairy ; but such occupations of thought aad action as 
tend to the improvement, both of one’s-self and others. Grace was in- 
terested, before she suspected herself capable of forgetting. To gain 
this point is to advance considerably in the attainment of tranquillity. 
The more she got out of herself, and was accustomed to step beyond the 
boundary of her own feelings and interests, the better. In three months 
Grace was wonderfully improved both in mind and body. She had the 
good sense to be constantly occupied, and never to speak of Harcourt. 
We returned home, quite delighted with our excursion; and, at this 
present moment It is not quite fair to betray secrets; but I am 





really afraid Grace is seriously inclined to see the advantages of 
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residence with the best of men, in the midst of as fine a country as oems 
‘‘ this spot—this earth—this England !” 

My youthful sister—Kate—the beauty of our family—the pet— 
though at years of womanhood, the plaything of the whole house—full 
of youth, and joy, and brightness—who that has once seen her does not 
bless the faculty of memory, were it only for the power it gives him of 
recalling the lovely vision that has flitted before him.—That bright hazel 
eye, shining in a light of its own, the emanation of a mind full of the 
wildest imaginations, the keenest perceptions of the ludicrous ;—that 
perfect mouth, constantly breaking into dimples, or curling with the 
prettiest scorn ;—that clear, animated complexion, varying incessantly 
through all shades allied to rose-colour, from the faintest tint of flush- 
colour, to the deepest carnation ;—that arching neck, which seems made 
expressly to toss gracefully the haughty little head ;—how appropriate 
are all these to that anomalous creature, a coquette by birth !—Yes,—I 
am convinced Kate brought her coquetry into the world with her. She 
has a good stock of affections too; but then they are lavished on parents 
and other natural claimants, and all the warmth of her heart is expended 
in this direction. She once had a three months’ preference for a 
youth, whose kindred spirit made his dark eyes actually dance in the 
splendour of their own sunshine. Circumstances separated them; and 
a month afterwards, Kate was moving through the usual pirouette of 
existence as lightly as ever. She remembers him occasionally still, 
with a sigh so blended with a laugh, you can scarcely understand whether 
she is melancholy or jesting. She scorns all thought of doving—that 
is, of being in love—with a most Beatrice-like disdain ;—but she means 
to marry for all that, she says. She leaves sentimentals to Grace, and, 
for her part, she intends to give herself a chance of repenting in a coach 
and six. According to her philosophy, every person must experience a 
certain proportion of felicity and disappointment, of which it is wisdom 
to enjoy the first, and to think as little as may be, of the other. A 
thorough-paced woman of the world, matrimonially bent, could not sport 
a happier latitude of indifference to youth or age than my lovely or inex- 
perienced sister. The medium through which she views the attractions 
of her: various admirers, is their rent roll; not that she is insensible to 
a difference in personal appearance, or in pleasing manners, but she has 
a keener perception of the distinction between three cyphers and four, 
in the annual amount of a man’s receipts, inasmuch as she compre- 
hends that this must materially affect the modicum appropriated to his 
wife’s expenditure. Doubtless Kate will marry advantageously, and 
I am not sure whether her chance of happiness, or comfort, is not 
greater than’ if some of her sensibilities were keener. Once united for 
life to a man of sufficient weight to allow her to respect him, she has 
too much sense even to mar his felicity or her own by unbecoming levity, 
or the indulgence of her sarcastic humours. She has a very wise reso- 
lution of avoiding all petty squabbles, which have so obvious a tendency 
to destroy the comfort of life. She has a natural aversion to any more 
violent breach of the peace, than that occasioned by her own bursts 
of uncontrollable laughter, which reach to the utmost limits of the 
boundary prescribed by grace and good-breeding. If she is some~ 
what irascible, she is extremely placable ;—if she is quick at repartee, 
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she is, at the same time, abundant in the tact which feels, in a 
moment, the point beyond which she must not venture. Altogether, a 
man may marry Kate, without rendering his discretion questionable. 
That is to say, if he have tolerable temper and kindness. But as he 
would shun plagtie, pestilence, and famine, let him avoid my coquetish 
though inartificial, sister—if he be but the twentieth part of a degree 


inclined to tyranny. 





NEGLECTED GENIUS. 
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J. F. PENNIE. 


It is now some months since our attention was first directed to the 
poetical productions of the individual, whose name we have placed at the 
head of this article; and although we cannot exactly agree with the 


estimate which he appears to have formed of his own literary importance, 


nor approve altogether of the tone in which he has more than once 
given vent to his feelings of disappointment, we are bound to admit his 
claim to a much more extensive patronage than it has been his lot to 
enjoy. He complains, with Milton, in one of his later productions, 
that he has “ fallen on evil times ;” and speaks of the apathy of the 
public, and its chilling neglect of his various efforts, in a tone of bitter- 
ness, which we should be more willing to excuse if it savoured less of a 
degree of arrogance, which is by no means the characteristic of genius. 
In quoting, among the remarks to which we have just referred, the 
whining and petulant complaints, in which that vainest and most con- 
summate of drivellers, Perceval Stockdale, was accustomed to indulge, 
he has adopted a course by no means calculated to conciliate the obdu- 
rate people who have been so unwilling to do him justice. Stockdale’s 
expostulations with his readers were, in fact, the groans of a talentless 
scribbler, who was for ever reviling the “‘ venal” critics of his time ; not 
less for their praise of his contemporaries, than for their pertinacious 
neglect of his own matchless compositions. 

Mr. Pennie is a young man of far higher pretensions, who has been 
placed, by a variety-of unfortunate-circumstances, in a situation of pain- 
ful difficulty and perplexity ; and the sting of poverty will often draw 
forth feelings and expressions, which would, in all probability, never 
have had birth but for the continued goadings of privation and distress. 

Since the announcement of our intention to discuss the literary 
merits of Mr. Pennie, an unpublished auto-biography, from his pen, 
has been placed at our disposal, which has considerably exalted him in 
ourestimation. From this book, whichis entitled (somewhat pompously), 
‘The Tale of a Modern Genius,’ we have, for the most part, derived 
the materials of the notice we are about to lay before our readers. 

James Frank Pennie, is the descendant of a respectable but reduced 
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family, at East Lulworth, in Dorsetshire: he was born on Valentine’s 
day, 1789. Of the situation of his parents he has given us no in- 
formation, but it appears that the narrowness of their circumstances 
was such, that they were unabie to afford him even that common 
education, which is in these days within the reach of every one, whatever 
may be his condition in life. Having been taught to read by his mother, 
however, he soon acquired a thirst for knowledge which is rarely to be 
met with in children of very tender years. At six years of age, he 
used to hide ‘ Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress’ under his pillow, that 
he might have it to peruse in the morning, before any one had risen. 
His mother encouraged him, as far as lay in her power, in his taste for 
books. Almost the only companion of his childhood, was the son of the 
then officiating clergyman of Thame, in Oxfordshire, who resided with 
an old lady, who adopted him a short time after the death of his 
maternal parent. Young Pennie’s first attempt at composition appears 
to have been a tragedy, entitled ‘The Unhappy Shepherdess ;’ founded 
upon the same incidents as ‘The Winter’s Tale.’ A specimen of this 
production is given by the author, but is not of a character to make us 
regret the destruction of the original manuscript. Shortly after this, 
enticed by the promises of a pretended friend, our young author visited 
London, for the purpose of entering into some arrangement with the 
managers of Covent-garden Theatre. During his stay in town, he 
formed the plot, and wrote a considerable portion of a new tragedy, in- 
cluding even the prologue, which he printed, and which contained a 
passage, invoking the audience to “‘ uprear the bud of genius ;” which, 
if “‘ preserved by kindness,” might, he went on to prophesy, ‘ golden 
fruitage bear.” 

Whilst he was labouring under the effects of the disappointment of his 
dramatic expectations, a clergyman, with whom he happened to be 
acquainted, procured him a situation in an attorney’s office at Bristol. 
Here, however, he only remained eight weeks, owing, perhaps, to his 
utter want of experience in the business of an attorney’s office. The 
alleged reason for his employer parting with him was, that he was 
always reading and writing verses, when he ought to have been en- 
grossing briefs. The real cause appears to have been, that he was the 
medium of his master’s niece corresponding with her lover, a hand- 
some officer, with whom she had been repeatedly interdicted from 
holding any intercourse. The circumstances of his condition sug- 
gested to our young aspirant, that he must necessarily resemble 
Chatterton ; but, saving that they were both writers of verse, and attor- 
ney’s clerks, we confess we see no very great similitude. 

A short time after his dismissal from his clerkship, our modern 
genius joined a strolling company of actors, which, with its manager, he 
describes in a very graphic manner. Having quarrelled with this truly 
original character, he embraced an opportunity of going to Malta, in 
the hope of procuring a situation there. In this expectation he was dis- 
appginted, and accordingly worked his passage back again, ina merchant s 
vessel. On his arrival, he entered once more into a strolling company, 
and falls in love with the beautiful daughter of one of the actors. But— 

The course of true love never did run smooth : 


they were compelled to separate: the manager ran away in the debt of 
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every member of his company. Mary and her family removed to Ply- 
mouth, where the young lady married a dashing actor of that town, very 
much to the discomfiture of her melancholy zxamorato. The manner, 
however, in which he describes the antiquities of all the places 
through which he passes, on his way to his birth-place, proves that he 
is not very deeply affected at her infidelity. He writes, to be sure, 
very sentimentally about her; but this was to be expected of a young 
poet. So little impression, indeed, does the young actress’ falsehood 
make upon him, that Mr. Pennie marries, a short time after he receives 
the news of her defection, the orphan daughter of a respectable solicitor, 
who is so painfully affected by the loss of her mother, that he flies from 
his home, leaving all his property and business to the care of servants ; 
and does not return, until after the lapse of several months, when he 
finds that ‘‘ his property has fallen a prey to the rapacity of servants, 
and the most cruel relatives. His office is deserted, his clerks have 
vanished, his practice is lost; and the treacherous friends of his 
prosperity, leave him (says our auto-biographer), a prey to anguish and 
despair!” This is sad fustian. If an attorney decamps from his home, 
and does not leave behind him sufficient funds for the payment of his 
servants’ wages, and the subsistence of his family, he has good reason to 
expect that its members will have followed his own example; having, 
in the first instance, helped themselves to some equivalent for the 
monies that may be due to them, for their services. - The descendant of 
King Canute, as Mr. Pennie pronounces himself to have been, ought 
to have shewn more foresight than he appears to have displayed. 

Having settled down in a cottage at Lulworth, in Dorsetshire, Mr. 
Pennie sends a drama to London, to a tenth-rate actor, of the name of 
Simmons, for the purpose of having it presented to the managers. In 
this, however, as in most of his undertakings, he is unsuccessful; and 
having some talent for scene-painting, he resolves upon attempting to 
get up a company himself. With this view, he hires the place usually 
appropriated to the purposes of a theatre, at L—_———, in Dorsetshire, 
where he sets to work to form a theatrical establishment; and after re- 
peated mischances, takes his departure to the Isle of Ely, where he 
arrives, in a situation calculated to excite the deepest sympathy. 

Under these circumstances, he leaves his unhappy wife, with what 
means of subsistence he has not informed us. From the first sea-port at 
which he arrives he embarks for Portsmouth. What astonishes us even 
more than the fortitude with which he bears this painful separation is, 
the coolness with which he discusses all the antiquities of the various 
places he visits. Had he been occupied in making a tour of observation 
and pleasure, he could scarcely have expected to have been more 
elaborate in his descriptions. Hearing that his wife and child were ill, 
he very properly determined upon directing his steps homeward: he 
does not forget, however, to write long descriptions of the scenes 
through which he passes, to the friend to whom the greater part of 
his letters are addressed. Indeed, he indulges in apostrophes of this 
class to so fatiguing an extent, that two-thirds of his book consists of 
little more than repetitions of county history, having little or no novelty 
to recommend them to public attention. On his way home, he sees a 


newspaper advertisement, announcing the intention of Mr. Colburn to 
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publish a series of rejected Plays, and inviting authors to transmit to him 
their pieces. He accordingly sends up his rejected drama, and is pro- 
mised that it shall be inserted. 

To avoid being drawn for the militia, Mr. Pennie once more leaves 
his wife and child: and with only a pound-note in his pocket, he sets off 
he knows not whither. Surely, the alternative of being made to serve a 
few days in the year in the militia, was far preferable to that of leaving 
his unfortunate wife and child in so destitute and unprotected a 
situation : he seems, however, to have been of a different opinion. On 
his arrival at Chepstow, he offers his services to the manager of the 
theatre there, and is accepted. He stays, however, but a very short 
time—only long enough to qualify him to write a long description of the 
beauties and -antiquities of Chepstow and its vicinity ; and then moves 
off towards South Wales. At Brecon he is again very fervent on the 
antiquities of the neighbourhood ; and discourses, at some length, of 
the Cymri and Giraldus Cambrensis. At Aberystwith, he joins a 


strolling company: but here, as every where else, the manager is not 
to his taste, and he returns to him the week’s salary he has advanced, 
rather than “set foot in a theatre belonging to so ignorant a despot.’ 


(To be concluded in our next). 
finest 


THE STAR OVER THE WATER. 


Ste that beauteous star on high, 
Shining o’er the tranquil main, 

Which: appears a second sky, 
Where that star may live again ; 

See it in calm purity, 

Mirrored in the gkassy sea. 


Now behold the evening breeze 
O’er the quiet waters sweep ; 
That bright image in the seas 
Trembles with the trembling deep— 
But departs not, for the star 
Still is shining from afar. 


So the Christian’s heaven appears 
Imaged in Life’s placid sea ; 

So it shines through tranquil years, 
In its pure serenity ; 

For undying Hope must be 

Shadowed from reality. 


But if tempests should arise, 

With the storm that hope may shake ; 
Though reflected from the skies, 

It can never quite forsake ; 
And will still, while surges roll, 
Tremble and yet light the soul. 
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MISERIES OF A BALL-ROOM. 


> Til 
Can tender souls relate the rise and fall, 
Of hopes and fears which shake a single ball.---Byron. 





To a bachelor who has attained the age of forty, a ball-room is a 
complete emporium of little vexations. I long ago felt this, but never 
had courage to avow it publicly before. To ‘take arms against a sea 
of troubles,” is not my penchant. The “dolce far niente” would be 
much more agreeable; and I am even willing to admit that I am not 
ambitious of martyrdom from those “‘ quirks and quibbles, and paper 
bullets of the brain,” which are always discharged at those who 
run a-tilt against fashionable follies. Such prudential considerations 
have compelled me to be silent for the last ten years; but now that 
certain twinges in my great toe have hinted that a ball-room is no 
longer the theatre for my agreeabilities, and that most of my ac- 
quaintances have got me on their lists, as a regular ‘diner out,” I 
will no longer do the world the injustice to remain silent. From the 
philosophy of my writings, “the smiles, the tears of former years,” 
will be recalled to the recollections of the aged; the horrors of that 
world of frivolity which is ‘‘ all before them,” will be made known to 
the young. It is to the latter that I particularly address myself. 
They cannot, like me, have to endure the titters of girls, with whose 
mammas I once flirted; but the list of miseries to which they are 
exposed is long enough without that addition. Of course, I would not 
speak of the winter in which they first ‘“‘come out.” The delight of 
having thrown aside the school-boy, and resumed the man, gilds every 
scene with pleasure. But after one or two seasons, this ‘‘ palls upon 
the sense,” and young men become sensitively alive to vexations which 
precede or which follow a ball, and to the miseries which accompany 
the night itself. These may with propriety be divided into three 
classes :—Miseries of dress—miseries of mind—and, miseries of body. 

1. A blunt razor at your toilet, is a vulgar but not an uncommon 
complaint. Should you, however, be in haste, and make an incision which 
your court-plaister is insufficient to stop, your blood and your temper 
will escape together, 


Una eademque via sanguis animusque sequuntur. 
Virgil, B. x., L. 487, 

2. Your only cravat soiled with the “ purple stream,” a quarter 
of an hour after you imagined the wound healed, and when all your 
skill has been expended on a graceful “tie.” 

3. Expecting a new coat, and being at length obliged to brush up an 
old one ; or, receiving it in proper time, and finding it a most villanous 
plece of handicraft. 

4. Tearing, in the act of dressing, a pair of black inexpressibles, in a 
place where all the mystery of fine-drawing is unavailing. 

_ 5. Having a cravat, ‘so spiritless, so woe-begone,” that all your art 
is unable to make it present any appearance of firmness. 
T 
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6. Or, receiving one folded the breadth of a ribbon: or, one which 
combines the extent and stiffness of a deal board, and gives your head 
the appearance of being fixed in a pillory. 

7. Perceiving, after having dismissed your frizeur, that one half of your 
hair is singed, and the other half uncurled. 

8. Or, when all the curls are becoming, and the oil particularly 
fragrant, finding, at the end of the first hour, that the curls have dis- 
appeared, and the perfume evaporated ; 

’Twas odour fled, as soon as shed— 
"Twas ‘‘Evening’s” winged dream. 

9. Being spilled out of a coach, or splashed, if you attempt to walk. 

que causa indigna serenos 
Toedavit vultus ? aut cur heec vulnera cerno? 
Virgil, B.ii., L. 286. 

10. Discovering that your nose is beginning to bleed, and that your 
pocket-handkerchief has been forgotten. 

11. Stooping for a lady’s glove, and bursting the strings of your 
waistcoat. 

12, Dancing in a pair of pumps, which feelingly remind you of the 
‘¢ Pilgrims and the peas.” 

13. Bursting into innumerable fragments your kid gloves, in the 
first set. 

14, Having the rich gravy of a veal pie transferred to your small- 
clothes, at supper. : 

15. Standing under a chandelier, whose wax 

Droppeth like the gentle dew from heaven, 
Upon the “‘ coat” beneath. 

16. Doing damage to the dress of others. For instance :—Tearing 
a lady’s flounce with your diamond shoe-buckle; spilling a glass of 
lemonade on her silk dress ; breaking her fan, &c. &c. 

But this list would be interminable. The mention of one misery 
suggests another—‘‘ Alps above Alps arise.” I shall therefore proceed 
to another class. Those already mentioned are perceptible, nay tangible. 
But “I have that within which passeth shew” —MisEries oF MIND. — 

1. Mistaking the night, you find the master of the house asleep by 
the fire; and the lady and her daughters in their morning wrappers. 

2. Going so early, that the lamps are unlighted, and a single candle 
makes ‘darkness visible.” , 

3. Going so late, that you find allthe partners with whom you wish to 
dance engaged for several successive sets. 

4. Meeting with a lady whom you ‘dislike as a partner, but to 
whom, from peculiar circumstances, you ought to pay attention. 
Thinking she is likewise engaged, you ask. her for the next set, and are 
horrified at her arfswering, ‘‘ With pleasure, sir.” 

5. Being dragged, by the over-politeness of the hostess, up to some 
masculine female, to whom you have a particular aversion; and being 
obliged to request her to ‘‘do you the honour, &c.” 

6. She accedes, and “grins horribly a ghastly smile.” 

7. Getting a boarding-school girl for a partner, who seems afraid of 





_sShe knows not what, giggles she knows not wherefore, and “‘ smells of 


bread and butter.” 
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8. Dancing, if you are a sensible man, with a fool or a senti- 
mentalist ; 
9. If a modest man, with a flirt ; 

10, If a forward man, with a prude ; 

11. If a reading man, with a ‘“‘bas blue.” 

12. If a quiet man, with a “lively young lady ;” meaning thereby, 
one whose head never thinks, and whose tongue never ceases. 

13. If you are a little man, with a giantess—if a grenadier, with a 
Lilliputian. 

14. Dancing with a lady whose lover is in the adjoining set; and who 
cannot speak to you, for watching /zs flirtations with hzs partner. 

15. To stand up where ‘‘ Science marshals forth her own quadrille,” 
and find it is a set with which you are unacquainted. Realising, in 
that situation, Virgil’s description : 

Stare loco nescit, micat auribus, et tremit artus. 
| Georgics, B, iii., L. 84. 


16, Anxious to appear the very ‘‘dzew de danse,” and measuring 


your length on the floor, in the middle of a balancez or a pirouette. 

17, Observing ‘disdain and scorn ride sparkling in the eyes” of 
your Beatrice, who marks your misfortune, and enjoys the laughter it 
occasions. | 

18. Being cut by a friend for your risibility, when he is the hero of 
a similar episode. 

19. Being obliged, by the scarcity of gentlemen, to dance when you 
would much rather sit. 

20. After having seated yourself ¢éte-a-téte in a recess, with some 
charming girl, to be constrained to resign in favour of some unseated lady, 
whom you do not care for. 

21. To miss handing your syren to the supper-table. 

22. To have her taken home by some staid old maiden aunt, when 
you are preparing to dance afterwards. 

23. To see any lady you esteem waltz. To see her take pleasure in 
the compliments of a fool; or in any way make a fool of herself. 

24. To see her sit with her legs crossed—wipe her forehead—elbow 
for precedence ; or do any other little thing which, though harmless in 
itself, is unbecoming the delicacy of the female character. 

25. To see her make no difference in her manner, between those she 
knows intimately and those who are perfect strangers to her. 

26. To hear her, next morning, criticise the dresses of her friends ; 
or, Surprise her at two o’clock with her hair in papers. 

27. To be placed so near the orchestra that you lose the beauty of 
the music, and are unable to converse with a most intelligent partner. 

28. To be obliged to carve a wild-fowl at supper—it is your favourite 
dish ; but, alas! it is so with others likewise, and you are not per- 
mitted to retain even a morsel. 

29. You take a glass of jelly, at the side-table where you are seated. 
Tea-spoons being scarce, and butlers too busy to attend you, you assist 
yourself to a table-spoon, and taste the top of the glass. It is delicious! 
You get out a little more—and have then the mortification of holding the 
dainty in your hand, and yet not within your reach. 
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6. Or, receiving one folded the breadth of a ribbon: or, one which 
combines the extent and stiffness of a deal board, and gives your head 
the appearance of being fixed in a pillory. 

7. Perceiving, after having dismissed your frizeur, that one half of your 
hair is singed, and the other half uncurled. 

8. Or, when all the curls are becoming, and the oil particularly 
fragrant, finding, at the end of the first hour, that the curls have dis- 
appeared, and the perfume evaporated ; 


’T was odour fled, as soon as shed— 
‘Twas ‘‘ Evening’s” winged dream. 


9. Being spilled out of a coach, or splashed, if you attempt to walk. 





que causa indigna serenos 
Toedavit vultus ? aut cur heec vulnera cerno ? 
Virgil, B.ii., L. 286. 

10. Discovering that your nose is beginning to bleed, and that your 
pocket-handkerchief has been forgotten. 

1]. Stooping for a lady’s glove, and bursting the strings of your 
waistcoat. 

12. Dancing in a pair of pumps, which feelingly remind you of the 
‘‘ Pilgrims and the peas.” 

13. Bursting into innumerable fragments your kid gloves, in the 
first set. 

14, Having the rich gravy of a veal pie transferred to your small- 
clothes, at supper. | 

15. Standing under a chandelier, whose wax 

Droppeth like the gentle dew from heaven, 
Upon the ‘‘ coat”? beneath. 

16. Doing damage to the dress of others. For instance :—Tearing 
a lady’s flounce with your diamond shoe-buckle; spilling a glass of 
lemonade on her silk dress; breaking her fan, &c. &c. ; 

But this list would be interminable. The mention of one misery 
suggests another—< Alps above Alps arise.” I shall therefore proceed 
to another class. Those already mentioned are perceptible, nay tangible. 
But “I have that within which passeth shew” —Miseries oF MIND. 

1. Mistaking the night, you find the master of the house asleep by 
the fire; and the lady and her daughters in their morning wrappers. 

2. Going so early, that the lamps are unlighted, and a single candle 
makes ‘darkness visible.” 

3. Going so late, that you find all the partners with whom you wish to 
dance engaged for several successive sets. 

4, Meeting with a lady whom you ‘dislike as a partner, but to 
whom, from peculiar circumstances, you ought to pay attention. 
Thinking she is likewise engaged, you ask. her for the next set, and are 
horrified at her arfswering, ‘‘ With pleasure, sir.” 

5. Being dragged, by the over-politeness of the hostess, up to some 
masculine female, to whom you have a particular aversion; and being 
obliged to request her to ‘“‘do you the honour, &c.” 

6. She accedes, and “ grins horribly a ghastly smile.” 

7. Getting a boarding-school girl for a partner, who seems afraid of 


_she knows not what, giggles she knows not wherefore, and ‘‘ smells of 


bread and butter.” 
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8. Dancing, if you are a sensible man, with a fool or a senti- 
mentalist ; 
9. If a modest man, with a flirt ; 

10, Ifa forward man, with a prude ; P 

11. If a reading man, with a ‘“‘bas blue.” 

12. If a quiet man, with a “lively young lady ;”” meaning thereby, 
one whose head never thinks, and whose tongue never ceases. 

13. If you are a little man, with a giantess—if a grenadier, with a 
Lilliputian. ie bag, 

14. Dancing with a lady whose lover is in the adjoining set; and who 
cannot speak to you, for watching /zs flirtations with fzs partner. 

15. To stand up where ‘‘ Science marshals forth her own quadrille,” 
and find it is a set with which you are unacquainted. Realising, in 
that situation, Virgil’s description : 

Stare loco nescit, micat auribus, et tremit artus. 
Georgics, B. iii., L. 84. 


16. Anxious to appear the very ‘‘dieu de danse,” and measuring 


your length on the floor, in the middle of a balancez or a pirouette. 

17. Observing ‘disdain and scorn ride sparkling in the eyes” of 
your Beatrice, who marks your misfortune, and enjoys the laughter it 
occasions. 

18. Being cut by a friend for your risibility, when he is the hero of 
a similar episode. 

19. Being obliged, by the scarcity of gentlemen, to dance when you 
would much rather sit. 

20. After having seated yourself ¢éte-a-téte in a recess, with some 
charming girl, to be constrained to resign in favour of some unseated lady, 
whom you do not care for. 

21. To miss handing your syren to the supper-table. 

22. To have her taken home by some staid old maiden aunt, when 
you are preparing to dance afterwards. 

23. To see any lady you esteem waltz. To see her take pleasure in 
the compliments of a fool; or in any way make a fool of herself. 

24. To see her sit with her legs crossed—wipe her forehead—elbow 
for precedence ; or do any other little thing which, though harmless in 
itself, is unbecoming the delicacy of the female character. 

25. To see her make no difference in her manner, between those she 
knows intimately and those who are perfect strangers to her. 

26. To hear her, next morning, criticise the dresses of her friends ; 
or, Surprise her at two o’clock with her hair in papers. 

27. To be placed so near the orchestra that you lose the beauty of 
the music, and are unable to converse with a most intelligent partner. 

di Sh To be obliged to carve a wild-fowl at supper—it is your favourite 
ish ; but, alas! it is so with others likewise, and you are not per- 
mitted to retain even a morsel. 
ct Los seat a glass of jelly, at the side-table where you are seated. 
sth per scarce, and butlers too busy to attend you, you assist 
Ate sche _ le-spoon, and taste the top of the glass. It is delicious ! 
Ath a a little more-——and have then the mortification of holding the 
y in your hand, and yet not within your reach. 
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30. Being naturally out of temper, and then teased to sing a comic 
song. 

31 . Singing your most comical song, without exciting a smile. 

32. Singing a sentimental song, amid ill-repressed titters. 

33. Having a song, on which you particularly pride yourself, taken 
out of your mouth by a young vocalist to whom you had good-naturedly 
taught it. 

34. Most anxious to sing, and not once asked. 

35. Being seated at the table, under the survedllance of some crusty 
old guardian, whose glance chills you, as often as you feel inclined to be 
facetious. 

36. Saying something extremely witty, and being obliged to explain 
its point. 

37. Finding yourself seized, as you enter the ball-room, by some one 
whose acquaintance you are most anxious to avoid. 

38. Being “cut” by one you are solicitous to know; or, having to 
endure ‘‘the proud man’s contumely.” 

The miseries now enumerated will receive a terrific addition to their 
number, should the ball take place in your own domicile. ‘The bustle 
of preparation —the endless discussions about who to ask, because they 
have asked you; or, because they are asked by others; or, because 
your not asking might give offence; or, because such a one is enter- 
taining, or sings, or chances to be ‘‘a lion;” or for fifty other equally 
cogent reasons. Then, the danger of disturbing any female conclave in 
their deliberations ; and, last of all, the innumerable miseries of the 
night itself, when all previous preparation has been completed. The 
paying attention, doing the honours, &c., are bad enough; but worse 
still to be ‘‘all things to all men.” Condole with one lady about her 
cold; congratulate another on her daughter’s marriage ; force a laugh 
at the stale witticisms of a third ; admire the necklace of a fourth; or 
do homage to the personal vanity of a fifth. Then, to see your prints 
soiled, or your new carpet stained by coffee, or a handsome chimney 
ornament inadvertently broken; and be obliged most graciously to 
assure the perpetrator, ‘it is of no consequence whatever.” And while 
you are most devoutly wishing him in Heaven, or any where else, 
to be forced to remain, “like Patience on a monument, smiling at 
grief |” 

“Take physic, pomp!’ for there is yet another class of miseries, 
mera no one can attend balls, and not experience—MIsERIES OF 

ODY. 

1. Gasping for air, in an over-heated and over-crowded apartment. 

2. Fixing yourself, for the sake of coolness, in a lobby, or close to a 
window—laid up with a quinsey next day. 

3. Dreading a recurrence of such a calamity, you hear your partner, 
at the next assembly, express a wish for a less heated atmosphere ; and, 
to your unutterable horror, and despite of your affected solicitude about 
her welfare, sit close to an open window, and have no excuse for not 
sitting with her. 

4. Chatting about ‘‘airy nothings,” in that situation, while your 


thoughts are all the while running upon consequences—doctors, blisters, 
bleedings, &c. &c. 
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5. Seated so at a supper-table, that the draft of air beneath the door 
seems to cut off your legs. 

6. Having the misfortune to stand up ina country dance with a 
robust, merry, laughter-loving damsel. After the sixth couple, you beg 
your partner will not fatigue herself: she thanks you, and dances on. 
Five minutes more elapse, and you then express your fears that she will 
be the worse of so much exertion. Your hints are vain—she resolutely 
dances to the twenty-third couple, the very foot of the set. 

7. Dying with vexation and fatigue, you fling yourself on an ottoman, 
in a quiet recess; but are dislodged by a couple of old card-playing 
dowagers, who are come “‘ to look on.” 

8. In the act of raising half a glass of lemonade to your lips, you 
observe your late partner appear with feelings very different from those 
of Alexander when he gave the cup of water to his fainting soldier-— 
you are compelled to hand her the glass. 

9, Finding, on reaching the side-board, all ‘‘ its lovely companions are 
drunk up and gone.” 

10. Getting home horribly tired—experiencing the melancholy truth 


that— 
next to dressing for a rout or ball, 
Undressing is a woe. 


11. Tossing about in bed for two or three hours, and roused, just as 
you are dropping into a sound sleep, by some officious, regular, sober 
kind of friend, that you may be “ up in good time.” 

12. Feeling, whether you sit, walk, read, drive, write, or fence, the 
stupifying effects of the preceding night. 

Should the ball take place in April or May, and the house of festivity, 
as it is erroneously termed—care, anxiety, dissimulation, &c., would be 
the more correct appellation,—be in the country, another misery, perhaps 
the worst of all, will be endured. You probably do not separate until 
four or five o’clock. You leave the expiring tapers of the ball-room— 
its unwholesome heat—its corrupted atmosphere. Dew covers the 
lawn—light clouds rest on the hills—glad notes burst from every 
thicket : you perceive all nature wakening from the repose of night— 
‘‘ Health in the gale, and freshness in the stream.” You look on the 
faces of those who shone the very stars of the assembly—‘“ forms of 
life and light !’ The complexion is faded—the curls are gone—the eyes 
are dim—the dress is paltry! You wonder why people will sacrifice to 
fashion, their beauty, their feelings, and their health. You recollect— 
“good hours of fair cheeks are the fairest tinters.” You contrast the 
unnatural excitement of the room you have left, with the calm, the 
freshness, and the happiness-with which you are surrounded ;—and 
then, disgusted at the contrast, determine never again to endure the 
deceitful splendour of a BALL-ROOM. 
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THE ALAMEDA AT AMPTHILL PARK*. 


BY J. H. WIFFEN, ESQ. 


¢ 


[Ar the entrance of the town of Ampthill, in Bedfordshire, a Grove, consisting of 


four rows of trees, extending nearly half a mile in length, has been planted by 
Lorp Hot.anp, for the future recreation of the inhabitants ; an example well 
worthy of imitation by other opulent proprietors, and by civic corporations. It is 
matter of rational regret, that so obvious a source of salubrious and pleasurable 
enjoyment should not have been more generally created in the vicinity of our towns 
and cities. The College walks at Cambridge and Oxford, and a few others, may, 
indeed, be cited as exceptions to this strange neglect; but in regard to what 
Evelyn would quaintly call ‘‘the architecture of nemorous temples and cathedrals,” 
we are far behind our continental neighbours. Itis true that every foreign city 
has not Boulevards like Paris and Rouen ; but in France there seems to be no great 
number of cities and towns of consequence without a decorative public Grove ; and 
in Spain, every considerable town has its Alameda, where the better classes are 
accustomed to assemble in the afternoon, for amusement and refreshing shade. 
These places are called Alamedas, from Alamo, a name common to both the elm 
and poplar, the trees which are generally, though not uniformly, selected to shade 
such spots. The planted walk at Ampthill consists of lindens ; and the happiness 
of the choice will be evident to every one who has paced the noble lime-grove at 
the back of the mansion in Ampthill Park; which presents, for the admiration of 
the visitant, a long and lofty aisle of verdure, of singular beauty and solemnity ; 
and losing none of its soothing effect upon the mind in summer, by the mellifluous 
sound of myriads of bees amongst the blossoms. The taste of the planter has pro- 
jected a suitable stone entrance to the Alameda which is the subject of the following 
lines : over the gate of which, in accordance with the Spanish title and historical 
associations of the spot, are to be sculptured the arms of Castile and Arragon ; 
Ampthill Castle having been the residence of Katharine, daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain, whilst her divorce from Henry the Eighth was pending. In 
commemoration of this circumstance, the late Earl of Upper Ossory erected, in his 
park at Ampthill, an elegant octagonal Cross, well known to the topographer by 
the inscriptive verses of Horace Walpole]. 


Woburn Abbey, June 30th, 1827. 








Pia et alterius studiis operata Minerve, 
(Nam tenui donat victura volumina libro), 

Stat Philyra; haud omnes formosior altera surgit 
Inter Hamadryadas; mollissima, candida, levis, 
Et viridante coma et beneolenti flore superba, 


Spargit odoratam laté atque equaliter umbram. 
Couleitt Plantarum, lib. vi. 


& 

UNQUESTIONED let the column soar, 
The vaulted temple rise to tell 

Of deeds which after-times adore— 
Where patriots lived, or freemen fell ; 
To meditative minds a spell 

Is in the slightest record placed, 
To honour loved or laurelled names, 


In duty to the generous aims 
Of genius and of taste. 


* Of these Verses, thirty copies only have been printed in quarto, for private distribution. 
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IL. ap 

The piles by our first Edward reared, i ie 
In grief for his connubial loss ; } a 
The urn to Shenstone’s heart endeared, ha 
And brave Philippa’s trophied Cross ; MO 
Sweet Pembroke’s Pillar, gray with moss, ip fe 

In sound of Eamont’s murmuring fall ; ne 
And Clifford’s fountain,—are to me ! - ee 
Like, haunted shrines—there’s poesy uP as 
And pathos in them all ! ar : : 
III. Ata 

But towers, but temples, have their own ' : . fe 
Mute griefs, besieged by lorn decay ; ee 
And if Heaven’s thunder spares the stone, i) 
Tis mined by envious Eld away. | SG 
Nature alone subdues to play cog 
The warring churl,—her forests fade, a 
But to renew for him who loves A. 
‘The influence of the breathing groves, aay 
Life, music, flowers, and shade. hp ch 
IV. A 

Thus, Hotianwp, shall thy verdant limes, i a 
Though oft seared rudely, flourish still ; yeah, 
And, raised, transmit to distant times an 
The image of thy frank good-will! i ‘ i 
There, let but Fancy have her fill se 
Of thought, and thou shalt hear the talk Fa | i 
Of groups blithe-hearted as the best it Ral 
That charm, when Vesper tints the west, +. b 
Seville’s own elmin-walk. et 
V. Ae 

There Mirth, there Wit, shall lance his shaft, ae. | La 
And when their wilder voice is mute, an ite 
Mild echo to thy halls shall waft Ant 
The warblings of some Doric flute ; | ea i Hf 
No warm debate, no harsh dispute, 465 ee 
Shall vex the Dryad’s ears, beyond ‘be f 
Ingenuous Beauty’s tones, that chide ee v4, 
The kiss, half granted, half denied, ee 
To lips as pure as fond. i ts 
VI. ie 

There Youth shall urge his vacant sport, ‘a A 
There Age relax his thoughtful brow, i 4 1 HM 
And harassed Toil indulgence court, ; Wid eh 
And Care grow glad, unconscious how ; iat tf 
And if, as elder bards avow, ih bs 
ie 
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Scenes where the vanished Great haye strayed, 
Still claim their gentle spirits, there, 
In the still twilight, shall repair 

Full many a storied shade. 


VII. 


Forms that in olden time adorned 

The jewelled court, the tented camp, 
That life for nobler virtue scorned, 

Or watched by fancy’s charmed lamp ;— 

De Mowbray, with his Red-cross stamp, 
Who won, by Pity’s generous lure, 

The lion to his leash in fight ; 

And, with his princely bride, the Knight 
That fought at Azincour. 


VIII. 


Beauchamp and amorous Seynt-Amand, 
Whose knightly scutcheon none could blot, 
Borne pure in many a dauntless stand 
’Gainst Gascon Earl and stalwart Scot : 
Well knew the archer as he shot, 
From far, Sir Almaric’s gifted glove, 
And taxed the bezants on his shield, 
To prove how well the shafts could yield 
Praise to his ladye-love. 


IX. 


Nor last, that wondrous Youth, to whom 
The lute was lovely as the sword, 
Who found on Zutphen’s plains his doom, 
By an admiring world deplored ; 
And at his side the friend that scored 
Such numbers with his curtelax grim, 
That the foe shunned it as the mace 
Of that Unearthly One, whose face 
Heaven’s bolts have rendered dim. 


X. 


Yes, they shall come, and with them glide 
The Sweet and Sad of other days; 
Sidney’s dear Sister, the fond pride 
Of Spencer’s strains, and Jonson’s praise ; 
And, soothed perchance byWalpole’s lays, 
And Ossory’s Pillar, that prolongs 
Her fame, there Katharine too shall rove, 
And lose, in thine Elysian Grove 
All memory of her wrongs. 
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XI. 


What though for her there pass not by 
The proud and portly alguazil, 
The water-carrier’s languid cry, 
Or mantled Matador’s appeal, 
Nor touched guitar, nor seguidille 
Danced to the clinking castanet,— 
No veiled Sefiora’s flirting fan, 
Nor sun-kissed fruit-girl’s darted scan 
From eyes of sparkling jet ;— 


XII. 


Yet groups and customs shall ye trace 

Of happier hearts and brighter times, 
And courtesies that give not place 

To the forced growth of warmer climes ; 

For ne’er beneath thy shading limes 
Shall the hired Bravo stand, to aim 

At patriot worth, nor Monk command 

Deeds such as now make Spanish land 
A synonym for Shame. 


XIII. 


No ne’er! but in their stead the wise 
And dauntless lineage of the free,— 
Some Foscolo, whose lettered sighs 
Are all for bleeding Liberty ; 
Or olive-crowned ARGUELLES,—he 
Whose image like a key unlocks 
The portal of proud thoughts and aims, 
Glorious as to our theme the names 
Of MacxintosH and Fox. 


XIV. 


Some mild Licentiate, whom thine arm 
Has saved perchance from bigots’ cells ; 


Some Bard, in whose pure breast the charm _ 


Of memory’s evening sunshine dwells ; 
Whilst, listening to the distant bells 
That sound from Milbrook’s rural tower, 
By Wit, by Song, by Loveliness, 
Made blithe, Thou too ofttimes shalt bless 
The beauty of the bower! 


U 
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XV. 

Yor fresh with ripening years, and green 

The boughs shall spread, the umbrage fall, 
As in poetic page is seen*, 

Witbin th’ alluring Castle-wall, 

Where lavish Idlesse deals to all 
Delicious ease, divine repose ; 

And rosy dreams that none may tell, 

But they that walk thy woods, or dwell 
In happy Vallombrose. 

XVI. 

No fairer Grove shall have o’erspread 

The crowd that to the Luughing Sage 
Gave ear, or bowed the approving head 

O’er Theophrast’s didactic page ; 

Nor that, where Plato would engage 
His guests on themes, pure, grave, and high; 

Nor where sweet Clio, with her style 

Prompted Thucydides to smile 
On deeds that ne’er can die. 


XVII. 


No lovelier Grove, if Poet’s vow 
Still float to deep Dodona’s shrine, 
Shall song to earth call down, than now 
My tuneful prayers create of thine ; 
Its guardians be the sacred Nine ! 
Its voice by night, its guest by day, 
The warbling nightingale and dove ; 
Its spirit peace, its look be love, 
Its breath perpetual May ! 


XVIII. 


Farewell ! in childhood’s careless prime 
It soothed to list the hum of bees, 

To pluck wild flowers, and lisp wild rhyme 
Beneath thine immemorial trees, 


Sweet Ampthill !—and for joys like these 
Tis fit I strike an idle chord, 


To sing these rising Groves of thine, 


And in thy grateful service twine 
One laurel for thy Lord ! 


* Vide Thomson’s * Castle of Indolence.” 
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I CHANCED in my afternoon’s ramble a few days ago, to call in at 
farmer H ’s, about three miles from L , a plain, honest, but 
wealthy farmer of the old school ;—a great rarity, by the bye, in our 
days ; for that truly respectable character, a hearty old English farmer, 
is but here and there to be found, in some remote and obscure corner of 
the kingdom, and in a few years will be totally lost to the country. 
His daughter, Miss H , whom her mother, lately dead, was resolved 
should be sent to a boarding-school, is a compound of ignorance, vanity, 
and pride, and was strumming away on a new grand piano. She ceased 
on my entrance, and with a stiff, affected curtsy, desired me to be 
seated; I complied, and in return begged I might not interrupt her 
amusement at the instrument; on which, with a smile of self-approba- 
tion, she instantly resumed her music stool, and began murdering a 
most charming piece of Giovanni Paisiello’s. Before she had finished, 
the farmer came into the parlour; and after giving me a hearty shake 
by the hand, and a friendly salutation, thus began with his daughter :-— 

‘‘ Odd rot it, Suke! here’s the wold work going on :—always a hum- 
strumming on thik there spindiddle thing. Buz, buz, like a bee in a 
tar-barrel, till I am stunned wi’ the noise! Why dost’n feed the poul- 
try and the pigs, churn the cream, milk the cows and make the butter, 
and wear a cap on thy head as thy mother always used to do; not zit 
drest up here all the day, like one o’ the player-volk on the stage. 
There never was such doings, sir (addressing himself to me), in my 
young days: then farmers’ daughters minded their business, and never 
had any ridiculous larning, but always took care o’ the main chance.” 

‘What a vulgar plebeian, as my governess used to say, you are, 
papa. Iam quite ashamed of your ignorance, I protest. Didn’t my 
mother prevail on you to send me and brother Bob to the boarding- 
school to have a purlite edication :—and hav’nt I learned writing and 
diting, flowering and marking, ’rithmetic, history, geography, music and 
dancing, and even French too!” Here some wofully mispronounced 
French words contradicted an insinuation that she understood that lan- 
guage as well as her mother-tongue, and she concluded with—* Ah, 
papa, you have no knowledge of true merit.” 

“Don’t splutter thy outlandish lingo to me;—I hate to hear it. 
And hav’nt I tould thee a hundred times to call me vather,—I can’t 
abide to be pa-paed. O, sir,” (turning to me), ‘‘ what an alteration ha’ 
this maid and her brother Robin made in my house within these two or 
three years! I declare to you, I hardly know the place. Till very 
lately there wasn’t such a thing as a looking-glass below stairs, nor yet 
but one little one above ; now here are glasses in every room, in which 
| can zee myself from top to bottom! My ould, easy wooden arm-chair, 
which once was my grandfather’s, in which I used to take a nap on 
Sunday afternoons, is burnt ; and when I begin to nod a little, and wish 
for my ould comfort, I am told by my daughter to throw myself upon a 
vine coloured thing like a bed, which she calls a sophy; yet am never 











* From an unpublished volume, by J. T. Pennie, entitled ‘The Memoirs of a 
Modern Genius.’ 
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suffered to fall comfortably asleep, for fear I should be so unmannerly as 
to snore! Formerly there wasn’t a picture in the house but Death and 
the Fine Lady, Robin Hood and Little John, The Children in the 
Wood, and a few ballads, till Suke and her brother went to a gentle- 
man’s sale in the neighbourhood, and bought such great vine picters as 
frightened I to look at ’em; and for months a'ter, there was nothing 
talked of in our house by those two, but about originals and auver-sea 
painters, with their outlandish, crackjaw names, as drove me mad to hear 
‘em. Then the great oak table, that my wife used to keep as shining 
as a looking-glass, is turned out into kitchen, and a vine humstrum 
wire-box put in its place, that cost the Lord knows what! But I'd 
zooner hear the chimes o’ the bells on the necks o’ the horses, as they 
come into barton from market, at any time. Ah, it’s no wonder my 
rents ha’ been raised zoo much lately! What with thy brother Robin's 
riding a hunting with a horse fit for a nobleman, his shining boots, long 
spurs, all this vinery in the house, and thy flaunting about in thy Sun- 
day’s clothes like any lady o’ the land, I shall certainly be ruined in my 
old age.” 

‘‘ Well, papa,” said Miss H., with a haughty toss of the head, “ all 
respectable farmers’ daughters dress like ladies now-a-days ; and I have 
been told by those who know the world, that my edication has made me 
a fit match for any gentleman, though you always try to lessen me 
before people.” 

“Tis my belief,” replied the father, “that thou art zoo ver out 0’ 
the right track, as to be a fit match for nobody. Didn't I bring young 
farmer Watkins to zee thee only last week ?” 

“Yes,” cried Miss, “and as ill luck would have it, you must bring 
him at the very time my brother and I had an elegant party to spend the 
evening. You lugged him into the parlour,—the great stupid-looking 
calf! I blushed ;—he stood gaping at the company, with a broad, red 
face, as fat and as round as a Cheshire cheese, his mouth half open, 
and as mute as an oyster, till you pushed him into a chair, when he 
roared out—‘ Dang my buttons, varmer, if ever I zeed your daughter 
look so pretty before in all my life! She’s quite the cream o’ purlite- 
ness, and the darnel-flower o’ beauty!’ The company all laughed, and 
I was ready to faint, as you may well suppose, sir. However, recover- 
ing myself a little, I handed him a plate of elegantly cut bread-and- 
butter :—would you believe it? the oaf took its whole contents in his 
clumsy paws, and pressing the thin slices together, fell devouring away 
as though he hadn’t broke his fast for a week! But the worst was not 

past.—Rising in a hurry to take the cup of tea I was about to give him, 
the vulgar brute completely overturned the tea-equipage, spilt the scalding 
hot liquor and rich cream into the ladies’ laps, and smashed my superb 
service of china, that cost me no less than ten guineas, into a thousand 
anatomies, QO, let me never see his horrid face here again !—the very 
thought of him throws me into historics ! ” 
Here the old man was about to reply, when one of the actors from 
W entered, and bowing very low to Miss H., he presented her 
with a play-bill, hoping she would honour the theatre with her presence, 
ieee by a good party, as the morrow evening was his benefit- 
night. 


“Dear, bless me!” cried the young lady, “I can’t tell what to say 
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about it. Brother’s not returned from Poole market,’ and‘{ know that 
he intends to bespeak a play for one of the benefits next week. We 
‘atend to otder the tragedy ‘of Nebuchadnezzar the Great; and | 
should like ‘some of’the principal scenes from Shakspeare’s Hamblet, 
for an interluston between the play and entertamment, which brother 
says shall be the laughable ‘farce of Breaking ‘the Wind. It’s a thing 
I never saw, but brother says its very funny.” 

The player, no ‘longer able to command his risibility, was convulsed 
with smothered laughter. With a lengthened apology, he informed her 
that:it was ‘ Alexander the Great’ which she meant. 

“Yes, yes, Mr. What-is-it; I mean Alexander, the Emperor of the 
Romans: the same, I believe, who first discovered Aimervica.” 

Here the actor, though accustomed to the assumption of various 
characters, found it impossible to assume any thing like seriousness on 
the present occasion ; and, unwilling to offend the lady by exposing her 
ignorance a.second time, abruptly took his leave. , 

“Do you think, sir,” said Miss Sukey, as the player left the room, 
“that you shall go to the theatre this evening ?” 

I replied, I should not: for it appeared to me extremely ridiculous 
for a small itinerant company to attempt performing such a piece as 
‘ Pizarro,’ without proper scenery, machinery, dresses, or even the con- 
venience of stage-room ; and that it was absolutely turning a splendid 
play into burlesque and mummery. 

“‘ Pizerro for this evening, is it?” said Miss H , taking up one 
of the bills which the player had left on the table: ‘‘ and who is to play 
the part of Rolla? Why, Mr. Frimble, I declare! Because he is the 
manager, he will perform all the best characters.” 

_ “For which,” replied I, “‘ he is, comparatively, no more adapted, 
in figure, face, deportment, or utterance, than Joe, your principal 
carter.’ 

“Mr. Gondlemondle ought, I think,” said she, ‘‘to have played 
Rolla. He is an elegant young man—(here she fetched a deep sigh)— 
avery graceful speaker, and quite the gentleman.” 

It was subsequently whispered among the tea-table scandal of this 
en that the lady had a violent penchant for this favourite 
actor. 

The old farmer’s patience now began to be exhausted; and he ex- 
claimed, “Gadzooks! I wish thee would’st play thy part in the 
dairy, and help Bet to make the butter.” 

“I make butter, indeed! no, no. My brother intends having a 
party, and a private consort, to-morrow. evening ; and I must practize 
on the instrument, and make my arrangements accordingly.” 

_ “Party!” cried the enraged father: “the devil take thy parties, 
I zay !—there is no end to ’em, wi’ thee and thy brother.” 

“Certainly not: elegant folks can’t possibly exist without them. 
I wish brother Bob was returned: I want him to send and bespeak the 
front boxes—as I think we must patronise this poor man’s benefit. 
But | desire, father, that you don’t go there to-night; for you make 
Such barbarian remarks, that the people laugh more at what you say, 
than they do at the players.” 

“I wonder at that; for I am zure they be very vunny zort of volks. 
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I zeed an ould woman, the manager’s mother, on the stage the other 
night—in a tragedy, I think they called it—wi’ scarce a tooth in her 
head ; bellowing and whining about a young fellow, that she called her 
lover, and who was going to be married to another! Then there was a 
little hop-my-thumb boy, that they called a Roscass——” 

“<A Roscius, you mean,” said the daughter. 

“Ah, well, a Roscius—drest up like a little king: who, a’'ter 
talking a mort 0’ outlandish lingo, comed in, and stabbed the ould 
woman’s sweetheart. My buttons! what a passion that put her into! 
She swore she’d go into t’other country a’ter un; and poked a thing 
like a pig-killing knife into her side, and lay kicking and sprawling on 
the ground, till I was ready to die wi’ laughing.” 

‘“¢ Yes, I remember,” said Susan, ‘‘ how I was shocked at your in- 
sensibility. I am sure we ladies were all in tears at her distress.” 

By this time the son’s voice began to be heard without, speaking to 
one of the carters. ‘Take my mare, Jack, and put on her body- 
clothes. Split me! but the young squire and I have smoked along.” 

“‘ Well, brother,” said Susan, going to the door, “‘ you are returned 
from market.” 

“‘ Yes, sister, and devilishly fatigued, I assure you. These millers 
and bakers are such ignorant, low fellows! O, what a bore to stand 
talking to them half the morning! I think I shall make William my 
steward, and let him bargain with the stupid wretches.” 

‘You have staid rather late.” 

“‘ Came off, ‘pon honour, as soon as ever I had swallowed my third 
bottle of Madeira.” 

‘‘ How are times altered from what they were when I was a boy! 
said the old man. ‘ Then the varmers rode to market, wi’ their dames 
behind ’em; carried a crust o’ bread and cheese in their pockets for 
dinner, and were content wi’ a pint or two o’ ale: never tasted a drop 
o’ wine but once a year, when they paid their rent. Now they drive 
away in their chaises and whirligigs ; toss two or three bottles o’ wine 
down their extravagant throats, a’ter a dinner fit for a squire ; strut about 
the market like lords; stuff up their houses wi’ all sorts of vinery ; and 
even ring for their zarvants to wait upon ’em. The world is surely 
turned topsy-turvy! There is a figure for a varmer! Why, thee dost 
look, Bob———” 

‘“‘The complete gentleman of wit, elegance, and taste,”--hastily re- 
turned the coxcombical spark, whirling round his fashionable hat on the 
handle of a very handsome horsewhip— the idol of the ladies, and the 
envy of the men. Ah, sir! beg pardon—didn't see you before, ‘pon my 
honour. Hope you are very well. Father and I are always sparring. 
He is really so far out of the present taste, that we can never agree ; 
for he talks, dresses, and looks so old-fashioned.” 

‘‘ Ould-fashioned!” repeated the father, testily—‘I am a right 
staunch English varmer; who zometimes helps to plough my own 
fields, and reap my own corn ; loves to joke wi’ my honest labourers, and 
cheer their hearts now and then wi’ a flagon o’ nappy brown ale ; and 
wouldn’t pinch the poor widow and friendless orphan, to get a lordship 
by it! Which of us, dost think, looks the best now ? Thee strutting 
about in all thy vinery, like a Lunnun macaroni, wi’ thy routs and thy 
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s and thy parties,—pinching the measure and starving 
thy plain, ould, homely father, in his leathern breeches 


and patched jacket, who meets the widow’s blessing at every turn, and 


balls, thy play 
the poor ?—or, 


hears all the little curly-headed brats in the parish call him vather ?” 


“Their mothers, I am sure, are very much obliged to you,” said the 
son, bursting into a loud laugh at what he conceived to be the very 
acmé of wit; when Miss Susan, drawing herself up with an air of 
affected importance, cried — 

“No more of this dull stuff: papa is always dinging it into one’s 
ears. But, brother, as Pizerro is going to be performed this evening, 
for Mr. What-ye-call-em’s benefit, I wish you would send to the manager, 
and bespeak the front seat in the boxes. The man has been here, to 
solicit our patronage, and I think we must go, and take a few friends.” 

“ Boxes! sister, you forget yourself; there are none in that paltry 
barn of a theatre.” 

“True, Bob; well, the first seat in the pit, then. "Tis well there is 
some little distinction made, or I am sure I should faint, to be hustled 
about, and pressed on by the rabble-rout.” 

“I declare, I don’t know what some people are made of,” returned 
the brother ; ‘‘ would you believe it, Mr. What-is-it,” addressing him- 
self to me—‘ I looked up into the gallery, the last play-night, between 
the acts—and, split me, if I didn’t see farmer C ’s wife, and her two 
daughters, squeezed in between a horse-farrier and the great, fat, 
platter-faced, wheezen-bellied landlord of the Dog-and-Duck.” 

“Q, the vulgar creaters!” cried Miss—‘‘ they have no more taste 
than a cheese-vat.” 

‘‘ They certainly are a disgrace,” said Bob, ‘to the name of farmer. 
Folks really do say, that Mrs. C—— and her two dowdyfied daughters 
were actually seen last week milking the cows, in their barton! Be- 
sides, it is notorious that Mrs. C rides behind her husband when 
she goes to market, and carries the butter-baskets in her lap !’—(Here 
the brother and sister laughed inordinately, with whom, however, I felt 
no inclination to join)—‘‘ And what’s more—she keeps but one table for 
herself and servants, and always stuffs out her great satchel pockets—” 

; Pockets !” cried the sister—‘‘ what! does she wear pockets ?” 

Yes; and crams them with bread and cheese, till she looks like a 
butcher’s horse with panniers, to give her work-folks, when she goes 
into the fields.” 7 

“Ha! you are a hopeful pair,” said the old farmer. ‘‘ These times, 
take my word vor it, will not ‘last vor ever: and when a turn comes, 
where will ye all be then? But I must round the varm: and mind this, 
both of ye—nobody need be ashamed o’ their calling, zoo it be honest ;— 
and ’tis the bounden duty of every man, according to his station in life, 
to do all the good he can to those about un. He should be like a 
fruitful April shower, that makes the spring-corn shoot up, to reward 
the labour of the sower, and covers the fields with a beautiful garment 
. of flowers,” 

The farmer now left the room; and having some business to impart 
to him alone, I quitted it also. Resigning, without regret, the company 
of those who remained, I took a walk round the farm with the worthy 
old man, whose character I greatly revere. 
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FAIR INES. 


i. 


O, saw ye not fair Ines? She’s gone into the west, 

To dazzle when the sun is down, and rob the world of rest : 

She took our day-light with her, the smiles that we love best, 
With morning blushes on her cheek, and pearls upon her breast. 


IT. 


O, turn again, fair Ines, before the fall of night! 

For fear the moon should shine alone, and stars unrivalled bright 
And blessed will the lover be that walks beneath their light, 

And breathes the love against thy cheek I dare not even write. 


III. 


Would I had been, fair Ines, that gallant cavalier, 

Who rode so gaily by thy side, and whispered thee so near! 
Were there no bonny dames at home, or no true lovers here, 
That he should cross the seas to win the dearest of the dear ! 


IV. 


I saw thee, lovely Ines, descend along the shore, 

With bands of noble gentlemen, and banners waved before ; 
And gentle youths and maidens gay, and snowy plumes they wore ;— 
It would have been a beauteous dream, if it had been no more ! 


V. 
Alas, alas, fair Ines! she went away with song! 
With Music waiting on her steps, and shoutings of the throng : 
But some were sad, and felt no mirth, but only music’s wrong, 
In sounds that sang, farewell, farewell to her you’ve loved so long. 


VI. 


Farewell, farewell, fair Ines! that yessel never bore 

So fair a lady on its deck, nor danced so light before ;— 

Alas for pleasure on the sea and sorrow on the shore! 
The smile that blest one lover’s breast, has broken many more ! 
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POETS IN HUMBLE LIFE. 


Tuer great and deserved success of Bloomfield and Clare, has pro- 
duced a most injurious effect upon a very considerable number of 
rhyming tailors, cobblers, carpenters, and other handicraftsmen. Every 
blockhead who can jingle a few verses, neglects, in these enlightened 
days, the business for which he may happen to have been educated, for 
the purpose of following the idle and unprofitable trade of a poet. Such 
persons imagine, that because they are uneducated, and have had few 
opportunities of cultivating the refinement of taste and feeling, which is 
indispensible in the composition of poetry, all their vulgarity, ignorance, 
and stupidity, will be overlooked ; that their lucubrations will, in fact, 
be appreciated less for their intrinsic worth, than for the unpropitious 
circumstances under which they may have been produced. This is a 
grand mistake. A book may be a very extraordinary effort, if the 
situation and opportunities of the author be taken into account—which 
may be beneath contempt, if regarded as the work of a person who has 
enjoyed the common advantages which fall to the lot of most individuals 
in the middle orders of society. The public, however, will make no 
allowances for defects which the poet has not had it in his power to 
control. A few kindly, and probably unlettered, people, residing in the 
neighbourhood of the clod-hopping prodigy, may club their shillings 
towards a subscription for him, and may believe, and truly, that it is a 
matter of wonderment, that a poor operative should be able to string 
together rhymes—or, as they will more delicately entitle it, to ‘‘ write 
poetry :” but of those persons who fall under the denomination of the 
general public, few read, and still fewer purchase, a volume of verse, 
simply because it is written by a carpenter, a wheelwright, a tailor, or a 
cobbler. If the author cannot draw attention to his pages by some 
more important qualifications, his poetical speculations are sure to end 
in idleness and disappointment. He gets too fine and sentimental a 
gentleman to ply either the awl, the gimblet, or the needle; although 
he is not quite fine enough to be enabled to follow the bent of his own 
inclinations. Some injudicious patron has, however, persuaded him 
that he is a genius: and, determined that his light shall be no longer 
hidden under a bushel, he prints and publishes. For the first volume, 
by dint of laborious personal application, he perhaps contrives to gather 
a8 many subscriptions (half-purchase—half-charity), as enable him to 
meet the expenses of his book. But before his second effort is ready, 
the wonder has ceased, and his volume attracts just as many readers as 
it deserves, and no more. Disappointment, of course, ensues: the 
sehlus considers himself a flower, 


born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness in the desert air : 
and broods over the fancied neglect of the world, in sullen and solitary 
vexation. He never once dreams of referring it to his own stupidity. 
As for his former pursuits, he begins to be quite disgusted with them ; 
and whilst he hesitates what course he shall pursue, to obtain a sub- 
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sistence, he does nothing at all—what is sometimes worse, contracts 
habits in which he has not the means of indulging ; and finally becomes 
indolent, useless, and discontented. This is not a picture of infrequent 
occurrence, neither is it in the smallest degree exaggerated. Such is 
the fate of at least nine out of ten of the class of persons who may be 
fairly said to come under the designation of ‘‘ poets of humble life.” 
Alas! if limited praise could feed their starving children, it would 
often be at their service ; for it is not incompatible with the intrinsic 
worthlessness of their productions, that they should attract praise for 
their authors, when all the disadvantages consequent upon their condition 
in life is borne in view. 

These remarks are intended as preliminary to a few brief notices of 
several provincial writers, whose labours have accumulated upon our 
shelves during the last year or two. ‘The first is what is technically 
called a woollen-cloth barber, living in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
of the name of Nicholson: who has written a very creditable volume 
(all things considered), entitled ‘ Airedale, the Poacher, and other 


Poems.’ The book is ushered to public notice by a preface, which 
contains, as a matter of course, the following excuse :— 


Of the few trifles which follow, it is needless to speak. The whole volume de- 
precates the severity of criticism, and claims that indulgence which the author is con- 
fident would be extended to him, were the circumstances known under which tt has been 
written. The truth is, that it is the production of one, self-taught, and living, from 
his childhood, on the edge of a wild, uncultivated moor—the rocks his summer 
evening’s study, and a few borrowed books his sole companions : destined, too, to 
labour for the support of a numerous family—deprived of all intercourse with the 
literary world, and even destitute of the opportunities of knowing what passes in it. 


These are the apologies which are prefixed to most volumes of the 
same class; but although the appeal to persons of kindly feelings 1s 
irresistible, the hard-hearted world cares nothing about the disad- 
vantages sustained by Mr. Nicholson—it will look to the result. A 
few subscribers have, it is true, clubbed six shillings a piece for Mr. 
Nicholson’s book; but a considerable portion of this half-payment, 
half-gratuity, is dissipated by the poet in embellishing his work with 
copper-plates. His vanity must be gratified with a frontispiece and 
vignette ; for these he pays as much as would subsist his ‘‘ numerous 
family” for half a year. Nor is this the whole of the sacrifice to which his 
plebeian vanity subjects him. Whilst he is in the midst of his illustra- 
tions, the engraver takes it into his head to die of hydrophobia; and 
hence fresh delays and disappointments, to be accounted for in the 
preface. But to the poetry itself. 

A great part of the volume is, to be sure, sad trash, although 
marvellously clever for a barber. Airedale is a longish poem, in the 
heroic couplet, and commences with the following fustian :— 


Tho’ greatest Bards have sung most, earthly things 
And scarcely left me room to touch the strings, 
Yet humbly would I from the crowd retire, 

And strike, though feebly, the responsive lyre. 

By Nature’s hand, O, may my harp be strung, 
While I attempt the Vale that ne’er was sung ! 
Spirit of Ancient Times ! my GENtvs turn 


To scenes long past—and make my fancy burn ! 
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After this, follow some ballads; and, among others, ‘ Elwood and 
Elvina,’ the heroine of which is thus described :— 


Sprung from an ancient line was she, 
Young, handsome, chaste, and fair ; 
The richest glow of mnodesty 
In all her blushes were. 


Yet the writer is not incapable of producing very pleasing verses 


occasionally—witness the following : 


THE AIR BALLOON. 


The air-balloon a picture is . 
Of man’s most elevated bliss. 
As on the wings of hope he hastes, 
He finds all earthly pleasure wastes. 
The sweetest bliss that man enjoys 
In its possession only cloys ; 
Though, with good fortune for his gas, 
‘He o’er the clouds of want may pass ; 
Yet come a storm, the weakened air 
May drop him on a sea of care. 


The enthusiasts who soar on high, 
And seem as if they’d grasp the sky, 
With reason weak, and fancy strong, 
Think all the sects but their’s are wrong ; 
Condemn all creeds, and think that they 
Alone are heirs of endless day. 

They cling around their car of hopes, 
Till demon Nature cuts the ropes. 

As through this evil world they pass, 
And fierce temptations waste their gas, 
They downward fall—the phantom vain 
Comes rapid to the earth again : 

And when they can get breath to speak, 
They own they are but mortals weak. 


The playful boy, when young his hope 
First forms his weak eliahe with sai : 
With joy bright glittering in his eyes, 
He views it from the tube arise ; 

Dances and laughs to see it soar, 
With Nature’s colours painted o’er. 
Thus miniature balloons of boys 
Are emblems true of riper joys. 


want ay coquette, whose thoughts despise 
€ sober youth, though e’er so wise, 
comes a spendthrift’s mistress soon, 
a Soars aloft in love’s balloon. 
hro’ all the gayest scenes they pass, — 
= er marriage portion is the gas 
hat bears them in the circle gay, 
eg turns the midnight into day. 
ut after all these golden hours, 
a find the air-borne chariot lowers ; 
: eir lofty flight they then repent, 
or friends all fly from their descent— 
nd those who envied them before, 
€Joice to see their flying o’er. 


The dashing 
ing youth, who sports along, 
Amid the wine, the dance, the song, 





The opera, the park, the ball, 

At Covent-garden and Vauxhall— 

Upon the turf, or at the ring, 

With gold enough—is just the thing. 
High in his atmosphere of pride, 

With his balloon he loves to ride ; 
While round his car the nymphs attend, 
His ample fortune help to spend. 

For ballast he no reason takes, 

Till debts increased, the phantom shakes ; 
He falls, amid the gloomy cloud 

Of creditors, and cries aloud,— 

‘“‘ Could [ but live past moments o’er, 
Folly’s balloon I’d mount no more !”’ 


The tyrant, in his horrid car, 
Hung round with implements of war ; 
While on its edge sits rage and death, 
And murdered myriads are beneath, 
Elately rides,—his flags unfurled, 
And waving o’er a prostrate world. 
The ruined empires see him pass, 
Pride and ambition for his gas ; 
Despair below looks wildly up, 
And frantic drinks the poisonous cup ; 
Orphans and widows curse his flight, 
And Mercy, weeping, shuns the sight ! 
When be to loftier heights would soar, 
His ballast is the warrior’s gore, 
Which from his car the monster throws, 
And sprinkles on the field of woes. 
But He who rules above, looks down,— 
His lightnings blaze—the tyrant’s crown 
Drops from his head,—his mighty car 
Is broke upon the field of war! 


. The wounded warriors join with all, 


In joy to shout the tyrant’s fall. 


The humble poet, oft, alas ! 


Fills his balloon with Fancy’s gas : 

To see him launch it, few attend— 

He just is aided by one friend, 

Who finds him ballast, silk, and ropes, 
And keeps alive his trembling hopes : 
Then loosed from earth and anxious care, 
Aloft he springs upon the air ; 

With lofty themes his passions glow, 
The sordid world he views below ; 

Thro’ clouds he soars, and thinks he hears 
The heav’nly chorus of the spheres. 

He looks behind—his fancy views 

Close to his car, the Tragic Muse ; 
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And, as in air he rides along, 

She charms him with her solen.n song. 
Her car ’s adorned with sword and spear, 
The dagger and the scimitar ; 

The poisonous goblet—-broken crown— 
And palaces half tumbled down. 

The bloody vest, the murdered maid, 
Are on the Muse’s car portrayed. 

The wide-stretched scene is spread below, 
Where rich meand’ring rivers flow ; 


The flow’ry fields, the foaming seas, 

The mountains topp’d with waving trees ; 
The dancing nymphs, the sportive swains, 
And crippled age, oppressed with pains— 
Time present, past, and future, lies 

All spread before his fancy’s eyes, 
While his enraptured passions glow, 

His lines in easy accents flow : 

But humble bards must soon descend, 
And in the shades their raptures end. 


I WILL LOVE THEE, MARY! 


While the larks mount up in spring, 
While the grouse sport on the ling, 
While the thrush and blackbird sing, 


I will love thee, Mary ! 


While the heat of summer glows 
On each daisy, pink, or rose,— 
Come sweet pleasure or deep woes, 


I will love thee, Mary ! 


When the harvest-field appears 
Yellow with the golden ears,— 
Blessed with joys, or pressed with cares, 


I will love thee, Mary ! 


In the coldest winter’s frost, 
On the drifted mountain lost, 
Or on foaming billows tossed, 


I will love thee, Mary ! 


Life may waste,—but still impressed 
Are thy virtues on my breast ; 
Till in death my heart shall rest, 


I will love thee, Mary ! 


The next volume of this class to which we shall direct the attention 
of our readers is, ‘The Song of the Patriot, Sonnets and Songs, by 
Robert Milihouse, a journeyman weaver, of Nottingham. The author, 
as usual, claims indulgence ‘for the circumstances under which his 
volume (greatly superior, by the way, to the one just noticed) has been 
produced.” The greater part of it has, he tells us, been composed at 
the loom, and written down at such brief intervals as the close applica- 
tion required at his employ would allow. The following interesting 
little biography is prefixed to Millhouse’s book. ) 


Robert Millhouse was born at Nottingham, the 14th of October, 1788, and was 
the second of ten children. The poverty of his parents compelled them to put him 
to work at the age of six years ; and when ten, he was sent to work in a stocking-loom. 
He had been constantly sent to a Sunday-school (the one which was under the parti- 
cular patronage of that truly philanthropic ornament of human nature, the late Mr. 
Francis Wakefield) till about the last-mentioned age, when a requisition having been 
sent by the rector of St. Peter’s parish, Dr. Staunton, to the master of the school, 
for six of his boys to become singers at the church, Robert was one that was selected ; 


and thus terminated his education, which m 


rudiments of writing. 


erely consisted of reading, and the first 


When sixteen years old he first evinced an inclination for the study of poetry, 
which originated in the following manner :—LBeing one ‘day at the house of an ac- 
quaintance, he observed on the chimney-piece, two small statues of Shakspeare and 
Milton, which attracting his curiosity, he read on a tablet in front of the former, that 


celebrated inscription— 


The cloud-capt towers, 
The solemn temples, 
Yea, all which it inhe 


the gorgeous palaces, 
the great globe itself, 
rit, shall dissolve ; 


And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
ave not a wreck behind! 
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d solemnity excited in his mind the highest degree of admiration. 
he related the occurrence to me with apparent astonishment, 
‘Is it not Scripture?’ In reply I told him it was a passage 
from Shakspeare’s play of the Tempest, a copy of which I had in my possession, and 

it. For although he had from his infancy been accustomed to 


Its beauty and sol 
At the first opportunity 
and concluded by saying, 
i 


that he had better rea 
survey with delight the beautiful scenery which surrounds Nottingham, had heard 


with rapture the singing of birds, and been charmed with the varied beauties of the 
and though his feelings were not unfrequently awakened by hear- 


changing seasons ; ! ; , 
narratives, or accounts of the actions and sufferings of great and ~ 


ing read pathetic ; 5 
virtuous men, yet he was totally ignorant that such things were in any wise connected 


with poetry. 

He now began to read with eagerness, such books as I had previously collected, 
which were some of the plays of Shakspeare, Paradise Lost, Pope’s 
Essay on Man, the select Poems of Gray, Collins, Goldsmith, Prior, and Parnell, 
two volumes of the Tatler, and Goldsmith’s Essays, all of the cheapest editions, 
But, ere long, by uniting our exertions, we were enabled to purchase Suttaby’s minia- 
ture edition of Pope’s Homer, Dryden’s Virgil, Hawkesworth’s translation of Telema- 
chus, Mickle’s version of the Lusiad, Thomson’s Seasons, Beattie’s Minstrel, &c. 
These were considered as being a most valuable acquisition; and the more so, 
because we had feared we should never be able to obtain a sight of some of them, 


through their being too voluminous and expensive. 

In 1810 he became a soldier in the Nottinghamshire militia, joined the regiment at 
Plymouth, and shortly afterwards made an attempt at composition. 

It will readily be expected, that now being separated, we should begin to corres- 
pond with each other; and one day, on opening a letter which I had just received 
from him, I was agreeably surprised at the sight of his first poetical attempt, the 
‘Stanzas addressed to a Swallow ;’ which was soon after followed by the small piece 
written, ‘ On finding a Nest of Robins.’ Shortly after this the regiment embarked at 
Plymouth, and proceeded to Dublin, from which place, im the spring of 1812, I re- 
ceived in succession several other efforts of his muse. 


Being now desirous of knowing for certain whether any thing he had hitherto pro- 
duced was worthy to appear in print, he requested me to transmit some of them to the 
editor of the Nottingham Review, with a desire that, if they met with his approbation, 
he would insert them in his paper, with which request that gentleman very promptly 
complied. Having now a greater confidence in himself, he attempted something of 
a larger kind, and produced in the summer of 1812, the Poem of Nottingham Park. 


In 1814 the regiment was disembodied, when he again returned to the stocking- 
loom, and for several years entirely neglected composition. In 1817 he was placed on 
the staff of his old regiment, now the Royal Sherwood Foresters ; and in the follow- 
ing year became a married man, ‘The cares of providing for a family now increased 
his nécessities ; he began seriously to reflect on his future prospects in life ; and per- 
ceiving he had no other chance of bettering his condition than by publication, and not 
having sufficient already written to form a volume, he resolved to attempt something 
of greater magnitude and importance than he had hitherto done, and in February 
1819 began the poem of ‘ Vicissitude.’ The reader will easily conceive that such a 
theme required some knowledge of natural and moral philosophy, of history, and of 
- vital principles of religion. How far he has succeeded in this poem is not for me 
ne say ; but, certain it is, as may be expected from the narrowness of his education, and 
his confined access to books, his knowledge is very superficial ; however, with unceas- 
ing exertions, sometimes composing-while at-work, under the pressure of poverty and 
ill-health, and at other times, when released from his daily labour, encroaching upon 
the hours which ought to have been allotted to sleep, by the end of October, 1820, the 
work was brought to a conclusion. 

. The poems were now submitted to the inspection of Colonel Gardiner, of the Royal 
1erwood Foresters, who had the goodness to promote a subscription for their publi- 
cation, and interest himself in procuring the patronage of Her Grace the Duchess of 


Newcastle, 

The principal poem in this unpretending volume, places the author a 
very great way above most of the writers of his class. It is often 
vigorous, and always harmonious ; and is not deformed by any of those 


gross vulgarities of diction, which are so apt to disfigure the writings 


the principal of 
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of provincial poets. The following spirited apostrophe to Poetry, with 
which ‘ The Song of the Patriot’ concludes, will bear us out in our 
eulogium :— 


Potent art thou in Poesy—yet there still 
Is one thing which the bard hath seldom scanned ; 
That national, exalting local thrill, 
Which makes our home a consecrated land : 
Tis not enough to stretch the Muses’ wand 
O’er states, where thy best blood has purchased fame ; 
Nor that thy fertile genius should expand 
To cast o’er foreign themes the witching flame: 
This hath thy lyre performed, and won a glorious name. 


Be every hill and dale, where childhood wanders, 
And every grove and nook the lover knows, 
And every stream and runlet that meanders, 
And every plain that covers Freedom’s foes 
The dwelling-place of Song,—and where repose 
The great immortal worthies of our isle 
Be hallowed ground ; and when the pilgrim goes 
To hail the sacred dust, and muse awhile, 
Be heard the free-born strain to blanch the tyrant’s smile. 


The oaks of Sherwood wrestle hard with Time, 
And through succeeding centuries look gay ; 
And the obdurate yew appears in prime 
While twenty generations waste away ;— 
But Song can mock the finger of decay, 
And live, a green companion of the hills ; 
Or, like a river, sweeping on its way, 
Which, by continued store, its channel fills, 
Rolling from gushing founts, and ceaseless mountain rills. 


Song can preserve our home for ever dear, 

: The child shall lisp it on his mother’s knee ; 

The stripling shall behold his haunts more fair, 
And sing their charms in rustic minstrelsy : 

And where the wild birds chant at liberty, 

Bea) tes In the recesses of their nuptial bowers ; 

5 ? And where the flowers bloom sweetly on the lea, 

¢ it 3 Shall be the scenes of his loves’ virgin hours, 

: 3 The while he whispers lays that tell affection’s powers. 
t 


Home, thus to youth endeared, to ripen’d man— 
Shall still be dearer ; for the patriot tide 

That childhood sports, and love-told hours began, 
Shall rally to the heart, and there abide : 

\ | England, thus armed, shall in its might deride 

} : The hostile efforts of a hundred states. 


‘ When songs of freedom are a nation’s pride, 

; | Naught, but the ruling mandate of the Fates, 
i ie Shall break the sacred bond her influence actuates. 

t The following sonnet is not less worthy of commendation :— 
1 : 





Oh! she was passing fair—the wilding’s bloom 
Played gambols on her cheek-—her downcast eye 
Had stolen its colour from the noon-day sky— 
The fresh-blown cowslip lent her breath perfume— 
Her hair the spacious earth can find no room 
For semblance: ’t was the peerless golden dye 
1 ii Of evening clouds, when sweetest sunbeams lie 


f 7 7 SONNET. 
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On their bright fleeces, mingling into gloom. 
Her heart was gentle, yet her soul had fire 
Of that pure essence, rarely found below ; 
But soon she left this vale of low desire, 
This scene of want, of tyranny, and woe— 
For happier worlds, where heaven-born minds aspire, 
And through eternal mansions wondering go. 


The following song is also selected from several others, of considerable 


sweetness :-— 
SONG, 


{, 


The sun had bid a sweet farewell 

To Clifton’s height, and topmost tree ; 
The blackbird ceased its tale to tell, 

Nor more was heard the humming bee : 
With hasty step I took my way, 

To meet the maid whom I adore ; 
Nor had I long in doubt to stray— 

We met on Trent’s delightful shore. 


II. 


Affection, pure as virgin snow, 
That instant gave her all my soul— 
The winds to distance bore our woe, 
And silent rapture o’er us stole ; 
And, as the gentle waves passed by, 
And murmuring sunk to rise no more, 
I vowed to love, by yonder sky, 
The maid of Trent’s delightful shore. 


III. 


Let misers hoard their heaps of gold, 
And greedy merchants plough the deep, 

Let tyrant kings, and conquerors bold, 
Regardless hear the orphan weep: 

For me, near Clifton’s waving grove, 
May I the pleasing scenes explore, 

And never cease, till death, to love 
The maid of Trent’s delightful shore. 


Much as we fear that the pursuit of poetry will not add materially 
to the exchequer of Mr. Millhouse, we consider him entitled to cordial 
encouragement, without any reference whatever to the claims which 
his situation may give him on the sympathies of the wealthy. 

The next volume which falls under our notice is, ‘ Melodies from the 
Gaelic,’ by Donald Macpherson, late serjeant of the 75th regiment. 

This book contains some very creditable poetry, for a serjeant to have 


psa The following song is a favourable specimen of Macpherson’s 
talents :— 


THE BANKS OF BEAULY. 


The sky is clear unclouded blue ; 

Softly sing the lark and linnet ; 

Morning smiles in diamond dew, 

Upon the banks of Beauly. 
The daisy white, the violet blue, 
The primrose peeping to the view, 
And many a flower of brighter hue, 
Adorn the banks of Beauly. 
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Stately swans, in snowy pride, 

Sing their dying notes of sorrow, 

As, with downy breasts, they glide 

Along the waves of Beauly. 
The lowing kine, the lambs at play, 
The blackbird on the vocal spray, 
Salute the rising eye of day, 
Upon the banks of Beauly. 


Come, then, Mary, to yon dell, 

All among the hazel bushes ; 

Hear my vows, and let me tell 

Thee how I love thee truly. 
Nor violet blue, nor rosy briar, 
Nor primrose to the infant year, 
As thou to me are half so dear, 
Young blooming maid of Beauly ! 


Our next extract shall be of a different character :— 


NANCY LEWIS. 


My peace is fled—I cannot rest : 

The tale I tell most true is ;— 

My heart’s been stolen from my breast 
By lovely Nancy Lewis. 


Fair is the blossom of the thorn, 
And bright the morning dew is— 
But sweeter than the dewy morn, 
The smiles of Nancy Lewis. 


The eye that’s sparkling black I love— 
Aye, more than that which blue is ; 
And thine are like two stars above, 
And sloe-black—Nancy Lewis ! 


Alas! alas! their power I feel— 
My bosom pierced right through is : 
In pity, then, that bosom heal, 

My charming Nancy Lewis. 


Oh! bless me with thy heaven of charms— 

And take a heart that true is ! . 
While circling life my bosom warms, 

I’m thine, dear Nancy Lewis ! 


It is impossible to deny the possession of considerable poetical talent 
to the writers who form the subject of these remarks, and to Millhouse 
and Macpherson more especially. Yet we ereatly doubt if their con- 


ditions have been, even in the smallest degree, ameliorated by the sale of 
their respective productions. 
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AN ITALIAN TALE*. 


Xavertro and Bianca loved with a fervour, a purity, and a truth of 
which only exalted minds are capable. They were united by ties which 
strengthened the bonds of tender attachment—even by a sympathy in 
the strongest feelings that can affect the human bosom—and by a com- 
munion of hopes and wishes, and interests springing from one of the 
noblest causes that can call such sentiments into action. The very 
character of the Countess Bianca’s person was an emanation from that 
of her mind. It was full of dignity—of thoughtful seriousness—of 
serene composure—of perfect harmony. Her complexion was fairer 
than that of her countrywomen generally ; and her cheek had but so 
slight a tint of colour, as dies the leaves of the blush-rose. She had 
the sparkling and intense dark eye of an Italian, with brows and hair 
of black. This last feature of her person was of singular beauty ; 
when she sat, its glossy curls lay upon the ground; and when she had 
bound its tresses round her head, they formed a diadem worthy of 
royalty. But not all this splendour of personal adornment had touched 
the heart of Count Xaverio. The mind which had shed so bright a 
halo over the countenance of Bianca—stamping the perfection of her 
features with the evidence of nobility of soul-—was the object of his 
devotion ; and he viewed the casket in which this jewel was enshrined, 
as precious and valuable, because it was inseparably connected with 
the gem it contained. The Countess Bianca was the depository of all 
those great designs on which Count Xaverio had staked rank, fortune— 
nay, even existence itself. He had embarked his own dearest hopes 
with the freedom of his country; and he was contented to rise to 
man’s best blessings, or utterly to perish with her. 

The Duke, Bianca’s father, was a worthy nobleman, fond of himself, 
and his daughter, as belonging to himself; for which reason also he 
preferred his own palaces, gardens, carriages, and servants, to those of 
any other nobleman, not in Naples only, but in all Italy. As to his 
country, it was his; and that was sufficient to give it, in his eyes, a 
pre-eminence over all other countries on the face of the globe. Its 
form of government he was not very anxious about; he liked the 
existing order of things, because it promoted his personal dignity. He 
heard of the rights of man, with the same feelings as he had read 
‘The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments ;’ and he had as much faith in 
their existence as in that of Abon Hassan, or of Ali Baba. But, to 
counter-balance this scepticism, he had a most practical faith in the 
rights of nobility. According to him, resistance to the powers that be, 
comprehended the violation of the whole decalogue : he was little likely, 
therefore, to give either his approbation or his support to that cause, 
Which was so dear to his daughter and her affianced husband. 

He approved the choice of the Countess Bianca, not because Xaverio 
possessed all the excellence of soul and intellect, which could ensure the 
happiness of the woman so blessed as to be his wife, but because he had 





* Continued from page 72. 
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the prime essentials of noble birth, equivalent fortune, and high dis- 
tinction. He was a proper mate for her, in the eye of her father, and 
therefore she was permitted to exercise a choice ir the affair most im- 
portant to her future happiness. When the selection of two people is 
regulated by motives so different, it very rarely occurs that the same 
object unites all which appears desirable to each of them. It was a 
subject of deep thankfulness to the Countess Bianca, that so happy a 
coincidence had decided, as she hoped, a bright lot in life for her. 

The most magnificent preparations were making for their union; but 
this was in compliance with the will of her father, not with the inclina- 
tion of the lovers: indeed, they had been particularly anxious to escape 
the parade which the Duke had decreed they should endure. In vain 
they represented to him, that even the happiness of such a period 
would be heightened, if he permitted the nuptials to be celebrated at his 
villa in the country: he was inexorable. The most obstinate people in 
the world are generally those who have no reason to offer for their 
actions but their own will. Ostentation was, in this instance, as in all 
others, the will of the Duke; and he terminated the pressing instances 
of his daughter and Count Xaverio, by a decisive declaration: ‘‘Is it 
possible that your judgment of propriety can be put in competition with 
mine, who have lived so many years longer than either of you, and have 
assisted at so many august ceremonies? In a word, you must yield to 
my guidance, or the matter must be given up entirely !” 

When such an alternative was offered, opposition of necessity ceased ; 
and the Duke proceeded in arranging for the celebration of the nuptials, 
with a splendour little in unison with the designs, doubts, and fears, that 
were struggling in the hearts of the two persons who were to be the 
principal performers in the spectacle. 

On the night preceding the day to which both looked so anxiously, 
they stood together, beneath the marble colonnade that fronted the part 
of the heavens in which the moon was rising, with her soft and lovely 
light. It was a moment of exquisite tenderness, but it had also its 
measure of sadness. ; 

‘“¢ Alas! alas!” said Xaverio: ‘‘ have I done well, dearest Bianca, in 
seeking to unite thy fortunes with mine—set, as they are, for life or 
death, on the issue of this coming conflict? I would my heart were 
satisfied with its own conduct; there is no enemy so reproachful as that 
which a man carries in his bosom! In such an hour as this, ought the 
bridegroom of Bianca to have one thought which she does not engross / 
Ought he to be distracted by divided hopes ?—to suffer his joy to be 
ae by foreign fears? I have not been generous to thee, my be- 

oved !” 

‘¢ In sooth, now, thou art not generous!” returned the Countess ; and 
her soft accents were full of dignity. “Did I consent to be thy wife, 
that I might share with thee only the brightness of thy sunny hours ? 
Dost thou think that my love is the light passion of a love-sick girl—a 
toy to please an idle day withal? Is this cause in which we are em- 


barked—yes, I say we are embarked—less dear to me than to thee ? 
If I have fewer externals staked on it—because a woman’s greatest 


venture is but little—is not my heart with it? Yea, have I not excited, 
encouraged, animated thee to proceed ?—and have I not given surety 
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for the constancy of my vows for my country, by embarking with it the 
whole treasure of my hopes—-the honour, the fame, the life of my 
husband: any one of them dearer than the air that feeds my exist- 
1” 
ne Noble creature! thou art worthy of the best affections of the 
brightest mind that ever animated the form of man!” said Xaverio, with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘ Trust me, Bianca, I do love thee to the very height of 
tenderness of which my soul is capable! And if the proud palace of 
the noble is to be exchanged for the wretched shed of the exile, welcome 
even that, since it shall not be inglorious, if one pulse of mine still 


beats—it cannot be unhappy, if shared by thee!” 
‘There spoke Xaverio!” exclaimed the Countess, with as much en- 


thusiasm as he exhibited. ‘‘ Our fortunes and our lives we give to our 
country—but we share the existence that yet remains with each other !” 





Never dawned a more glorious day than that which was to be the 
epoch of a new state of existence to these two distinguished beings. 
There was not one cloud to darken the deep azure of the sky—there 
was scarcely a shadow upon the earth: all was light, splendour, joy, 
and music. There was no thought expressed in the countenances of 
the guests, but of mirth and lightness. The eye of the father was 
lighted up proudly, as he felt the realization of all his wishes for his 
daughter, in the alliance she was about to make, There were but two 
countenances on which a shade of doubt was cast; and those were the 
two for whom all this splendour of preparation was made—the centre 
round which all the rest revolved, as deriving from them the ephemeral 
existence peculiar to the occasion. 

Presently the procession began to move ; and the waving of plumes, 
and the flowing of rich mantles, spoke of triumphant gladness. They 
entered the temple ; and the eye of Xaverio beamed with holy rapture, 
and the cheek of Bianca deepened into a blush! The priests were 
there, with their Catholic pomp; and the bridegroom and bride ex- 
changed a look of meaning. It recalled to each the plain garb of Him, 
before whom, ere they had parted on the last evening, they had pro- 
nounced the marriage-vow, dictated by the faith in which their hearts 
trusted. But the ceremony now proceeded ; and every form being com- 
plied with, as dictated by the legislature of the land to which they 
belonged, they were pronounced man and wife. 

Loud congratulations poured in upon them, and there was a thrill of 
transport in the heart of each. Count Xaverio felt that he was now 
blessed beyond the reach of-human-pewer: for, come weal, come woe, 
Bianca, the beloved of his heart, was his own for ever! 

All was over; and as they were about to depart, the Count turned, 
to give his hand to his bride. He just touched that hand, and in an 
Instant resigned it. His brow became sad and troubled, and he stood 
doubtfully. His pause compelled the stay of the rest; and there was 
an air of wonder upon the faces of the assembly, as inquiring what had 
caused this interruption, 

The eye of Count Xaverio had rested upon the figure of that dumb 
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man, whom he had once before encountered in circumstances g09 
peculiar. He saw and understood a signal made to him by this un- 
known: he knew that he was the bearer of important tidings, which it 
was necessary should be instantly communicated to him. 

Whilst the Count stood hesitating, the man moved, and passed close 
to him; contriving as he did so, with the skilfulness of a practised am- 
bassador of mystery, to slide a paper into the hand of Xaverio. 

The suspense of the Count was terminated. He walked firmly 
forward; and the party, in the festivities celebrated at the palace of 
the Duke, forgot equally, curiosity and conjecture. 

But, in the space of an hour, both were revived ; for Count Xaverio 
and his Countess, after a short private conference, with pale but placid 
faces, walked to the Duke, and audibly informed him, that matters of 
the highest import summoned the Count away in an instant. 

The Duke stood for some minutes, gazing in speechless astonishment 
on the pair before him. ‘There were no traces of violent emotion 
visible on the countenance of either, but every feature was touched 
with an elevated feeling which his Excellency could not understand, 
but which, in reality, originated from the conviction of sacrificing 
the dearest feelings to one high duty, which was, to their view, para- 
mount to all others. 

‘¢ Most extraordinary !” said the Duke, at length. ‘‘ Count Xaverio— 
Countess Bianca! what am I to understand by this marvellous mystery 
of conduct? What is to be inferred—nay, what well be inferred— 
when it is known that a daughter of my house was deserted by her 
husband, on the very day which gave her to him? What, I say, is to 
be inferred from this monstrous procedure !” 

‘“<It is the Countess’s wish—it is the Countess’s will!” said Xaverio, 
firmly. ‘This must satisfy the curiosity of the world; and, in the 
present stage of affairs, it must, I grieve to say, satisfy your Excellency 
also. Where the honour of Count Xaverio is concerned,” he added 
with some pride, ‘‘ the claims of love must give way.” ; 

There was a decision of manner about him which deprived the in- 
ferior mind of the Duke of the power of farther questioning : he 
wrapped himself, therefore, in the dignity of silence. 

The painful moment of parting was passed rapidly by the lovers. 
“Tf it be to ruin!”—said the Count, as he folded his bride to his 
heart. 

‘< Why, even then, it is noble, and worthy of Xaverio!” she replied : 
and no emotion shook her pale lip; for she felt it to be her part to en- 
courage, not to unnerve, Xaverio. ‘‘ Much is indeed at issue: and we, 
who have dared all, must not shrink now. By the mercy of Heaven, 
we have not been separated, until united beyond all power of man to 
loose our bonds. My safety is involved in thine; and blessed am i, 
that if thou shalt fall, I fall also!” 

The guests pursued the revelries that graced these nuptials, as if the 
bridegroom had presided there. In a few short minutes his presence 


was no longer missed; and even the Duke, amid the splendours of 
the banquet, shook off the uneasy feeling of insulted dignity, which 
had lately ruffled the plumes of his pride: and the entertainment 
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roceeded, and the merry music sounded, and the feet of the dancers 

pressed lightly on the marble hall, as if no extraordinary occurrence 

had intervened to mar the mirth for which they were assembled. 
The absence of the Count was recalled only as affording sufficient 


reason for the abstraction of the Countess, and her declining to partici- 
pate in the successive amusements which varied that day. She sat far 
apart, conversing occasionally with the English friend of her husband, 
Maitland de Vere, but more frequently engrossed by her own re- 
flections. ; 

When the Englishman quitted her that night, he bowed upon her 
hand, and said: ‘‘ Although Count Xaverio has not vouchsafed to me 
the whole of his confidence, sufficient has been communicated, to render 
it no difficult part for me, to supply what has been withheld. The 
Countess Bianca remaining in her father’s protection, may yet possibly 
need a friend, before her re-union with her husband can be effected. 
Will she then remember the claims which the wife of Xaverio has upon 
Maitland de Vere 2?” 

She replied only with a glance ; but he understood the language, and 
they separated. 





Many days passed on, and the Countess received no tidings of 
Count Xaverio. Every hour was marked by an increase of uneasiness 
on her part, and of displeasure on that of the Duke, her father. 
Perhaps one of the greatest annoyances of her present situation was, 
the disposition which his Excellency showed to form conjectures on the 
reasons of the Count’s abrupt departure—his very inexplicable silence— 
and his protracted absence: 

Maitland de Vere was an almost daily guest at the palace; and his 
presence and conversation were all that soothed the fainting heart of the 
Countess. She knew him to be the chosen friend of Xaverio, and she 
knew also, that the Count had withheld his full confidence from him, 
only, from that feeling of generosity that disdained to implicate his friend 
in dangerous doings, for the support of interests that could never affect 
him, and for the sake of a country which was not his. To De Vere, 
therefore, Bianca communicated her grief and her fears, as far as this 
could be done in general terms, and without divulging the secrets of 
that cause for which her husband had periled rank, fortune, fame, and 
life. Yes, fame; for conquest or defeat renders a man, in the eye of 
posterity, a patriot or a rebel: so much is our judgment of actions in- 
fluenced by their success. 

The Countess felt as if she _heard_the first faint accents of the distant 
thunder, which was gradually to roll nearer to her, and at last to pour 
its dangers on her head. 

The faces of the senators became darker, and more portentous of the 
coming storm, as they hurried from house to house, and to the place of 
assembly. Many secret consultations were held, and the tongues of the 
people whispered the watch-words of freedom and rebellion, accordingly 
as they were affected. The Duke was not a member of the council ; 
he had. stood aloof, by reason of the indolence which preferred the 
control of his domestic affairs, to influencing those of the state; and, 
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perhaps, an innate suspicion that his faculties would be most highly 
estimated when least exposed to scrutiny, might operate on him more 
than he himself was actually aware. For the first time in his life, he 
now regretted that he had not,taken his proper place in the council 
but that he was in ignorance ef the important crisis, which all agreed 
was approaching. As his regrets became more vivid, his remarks on 
the prolonged absence of Count Xaverio became more severe; for when 
weak people are prevented from showering their indignation upon the 
real object of it, they rejoice in finding some-foreign cause, which may 
be the ostenszble and enduring object of their anger. 

And now the tumult of rebellion became louder and louder; and 
the heart of Bianca throbbed more wildly as each passing day wore 
away, and brought no tidings of Count Xaverio. De Vere strove by 
every means to obtain intelligence of his friend, but in vain. He 
knew only,—and the Countess also had heard it with such agony as 
can be imagined only by those who have known suspense grow darker 
with every fleeting hour,—that several of the Count’s friends had 
disappeared on the eventful night of their nuptials, whose prolonged 
absence was not less mysterious than his. Every thing conspired to 
increase the fears of the Countess for the safety of her lord. 

At length war, open war, was proclaimed ; and the names of the rebel 
chiefs were loudly pronounced through the whole city. A few of these, 
it was affirmed, were prisoners of state—entrapped by the contrivances 
of men in office, and by the treachery of a foe in friendly garb 
—of Count Albini. Foremost of these prisoners ranked Count 
Xaverio ! 

‘‘Of all human enterprises, none are so great as conspiracies. 
Courage, prudence, and fidelity, so necessary to all who share in 
them, are qualities very rare in themselves, and yet more seldom com- 
bined in an individual. As man flatters himself with being more be- 
loved than he really is—above all, when he is conscious of deserving to 
be loved, and strives to render himself beloved —some heads of con- 
Spiracies rely confidently on the affection which other conspirators 
entertain for them; but few indeed are the friendships that are stronger 
than the fear of death.” 

This was a lesson which the noble Xaverio and his compeers had 
learnt. They had admitted a traitor into the secresy of their counsels, 
and they had been betrayed. | 

The dumb messenger of Albini had tracked the Count to the place of 
his secret assembly. Copies of their papers, and minutes of their pro- 
ceedings, were in possession of the government; and Xaverio had been 
lured away from his bride on the morning of his nuptials, to be plunged 
into an Italian prison. 

The part of the Countess was, perhaps, that which grief finds most 
dificult of performance—endurance. Her English friend had pledged 
himself to the utmost exertions in behalf of Count Xaverio; and she 
was obliged to yield to that state of passive suffering, to which woman 
is most frequently called upon to submit. 

But the Duke, her father, was no quiet personage ; nor was he dis- 
posed to resign anger for the less satisfying feelings of compassion or 
patience. He spoke of the Count in terms of reviling the most oppro- 
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brious. On the first exhibition of this kind, his daughter had retired 
from his presence, and his rage had evaporated, as impotent rage 
usually does, when there is no person to regard it, or to. be affected 
by it. But when he judged that the life of the Count was in jeopardy, 
and that some shadow of suspicion must necessarily attach to a house so 
closely connected with him as his, he resolved on taking more decisive 
measures, and on carrying them into execution with force, if need 
were. 

For this purpose, he demanded of his daughter a patient hearing, 
whilst he proceeded to develope his plans. 

He had, he said, given his daughter and heiress, whom she repre- 
sented, to the Count Xaverio, in the belief and conviction that he 
was the loyal, honourable, distinguished Italian noble he had always 
supposed him to be. In this supposition, he had consented to their 
union; and assisted, as the Countess Bianca might recollect, at the 
ceremony of their nuptials. So far his proceedings had been justified 
by the view he had taken of things. But when the truth was thrust 
upon him—when he found the man he had believed a dignified noble, 
to be in reality a dark conspirator—then he could no longer answer to his 
conscience for persevering in such a mode of action as might have been 
incumbent on him, if such a discovery had not been made. Jn short, 
he felt it due to the honour of his name—to the dignity of his house— 
to the fame of his daughter, to release her from bonds which were so 
disgraceful ; and he should, consequently, take the proper measures 
for dissolving an union so disastrous—measures which he knew would 
be approved and sanctioned by the highest authorities, and in which he 
was sure he should obtain the Countess Bianca’s ready acquiescence. 

The Countess had risen during his Excellency’s speech; and if he 
had been used to take the trouble of deciphering the sentiments of 
those whom he was haranguing from the expression of their counte- 
nances, he would have seen in that of his daughter, at this moment, 
a resolution not to be shaken,—a resolution worthy of the wife of 
Count Xaverio. Her form was erect to its utmost height, and there 
was no passion struggling with the firm and melancholy tone of her 
features. Her voice was clear, and sustained equally. To any other 
than the Duke, speech would have been superfluous—her bearing and 
her eye were sufficiently eloquent. 

‘When your Excellency gave my hand to the Count Xaverio,” she 
said, “you transferred with it that duty and obedience which previously 
I owed, and gratefully paid, to yourself. [ gave my vow to the Count, 
and no change of fortune can release me from it; I am his for rank 
and wealth, or for disgrace and-a prison:” 

The indignation of the Duke at this declaration of a resolution which 
had nothing to support it but romance and unsubstantial generosity, 
was strongly expressed. But the Countess Bianca was not to be moved 
Into consenting to a divorce. ‘‘If,” said she, ‘‘ patriotism makes 
criminals, I am one: I share the guilt of Count Xaverio, because I en- 
couraged it—animated it; and, unfortunate as has been the issue, | 
would not have his actions to be other than they have been.” 

Such an avowal deprived the Duke of sufficient self-command to 
venture any farther expostulation, in that tone of dignity which he 
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believed suited him. He immediately issued orders for their de- 
parture to his villa, a few miles distant from the suburbs; and, with a 
distracted heart, the Countess Bianca prepared to attend him thither. 

Previously to her quitting Naples, she had an interview with the 
friend of her husband, Maitland de Vere. ‘I place in your hands,” 
she said, ‘‘ the charge of what I hold dearer than life. I rely on you 
to do all that can be done. On the approach of the allies of the state, 
the prisoners will be removed. That is the time of action: after that, 
the struggle will be in vain—and where will be Xaverio ?—where 
Bianca? Brave Englishman, I trust to you!” 





The Countess Bianca lived very much in retirement, for the Duke 
abstained from her society—angry, as he expressed it, at her degeneracy. 
When occasionally they met, insinuations touching the solitariness of 
his present condition very often escaped him, and confirmed in the 
mind of the Countess, a suspicion which she had some time been com- 
pelled to admit, that he was engaged in a matrimonial treaty with a 
wealthy Neapolitan widow, who had long coveted his attentions. 
This conviction gave her no pain; on the contrary, when she anti- 
cipated the probable future, she dwelt on it with satisfaction and de- 
light. 

A few days wore away with the heaviness of as many months. 
Anxiety was becoming more and more intolerable. Every motion of the 
Countess was under the surveillance of the Duke; and he intimated to 
her, that it would be agreeable to him if she did not attempt to pass the 
boundaries of his pleasure-grounds. He alleged the present disturbed 
state of the country, and his regard for her safety, as the reasons 
of this prohibition. But she knew that, by this means, it was 
intended to prevent the possibility of her receiving any tidings of 
Xaverio. 

She began to fear that even if Maitland de Vere made an attempt to 
see her, he would be repulsed ; and soon that fear was realised. She 
had watched his approach from the balcony of her apartment, and she 
could discern the disappointment expressed on his countenance, as he 
almost immediately returned. Her temples throbbed in agony, and 
her heart sunk in despair, as she received this evidence of the 
measures that would be taken, to separate her for ever from her 


husband. 


That was a day of restless anguish—of wandering to and fro-—of 
plans formed and rejected—of resolutions taken and abandoned. Once 
she decided on requiring an audience of the Duke, and demanding her 
liberty as the wife of Count Xaverio: and then she considered the im- 
potence of such a demand, where all power was in the hands of the 
oppressor, whose measures would be sanctioned by those in authority, as 
tending to discountenance and punish rebellion. She felt herself in a 
prison-house, into which no communion from without could penetrate. 
An appeal to feeling and compassion would be impotent, where feeling 
and compassion did not exist, and were regarded as weaknesses. 

_ Hopeless as the day had been, the Countess witnessed its close with 
increased pain. It was ended, and no prospect of relief had marked its 
progress. The shadows of night were upon the earth, and their 
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darkness entered into the heart of Bianca. The very papers of the 
Count, which had till now been her solace, filled her with horrid fore- 
hodings. There were some Italian verses relative to the Roman 
Curtius, which, in the dimness cast over her mind by the mysterious 
uncertainty of the Count’s fate, seemed to her prophetic of his ruin. 
They might be translated thus :-— 


Why stand ye doubting thus, ye men of Rome? 
Ye destined Sovereigns of the earth, why stand 
Ye thus ?—Can ye not feel in every beat 

That heaves your swelling hearts, where lies your strength, 
Your hopes of empire, universal, wide? 

Trace step by step your greatness, and ye find 
Your sages’ wisdom less than your youths’ valour, 
Hath lifted you thus high towards empire’s summit. 
Thou, Jupiter—great lord of heaven—oh, hear— 
Propitious hear—thy votary's ardent prayer !— 
If in my heart one sordid thought is found— 

If aught of self polluteth the bright flame 

Of love to this my country, loved by thee,— 
Then to the furies give my dastard soul, 

And be Ixion’s torments mild to mine! 

But if my soul be bright with generous fire— 
And if my country be my only love— 

And if, with all a burning lover’s ardour, 

I give myself to death and her to glory— 

Then to thy realms Elysian let me soar : 

Give me the heaven to see the proud event 

That crowns my deed—Rome Sovereign of the world— 
And I, a star in that bright canopy 

That archeth o’er her head—whose little ray 

May mingle with the confluence of light 

That tracks her path to glory ! Lo, I come!”’ 
Into the gulf he dashed his generous steed— 

The yawning fissure closed !—The crowds around 
Shouted his name in‘peals that rent the sky. 

The praise was loud, the mighty joy was long ! 
Within the dark abyss he found a tomb, 

And gave his name to immortality ! 





“ He gave his name to immortality !” she repeated ; and the words 
pursued her as the knell of death. 

_ It was towards midnight, and she turned from the thought of seeking 

rest with loathing. The window of her apartment was open, and she 

went into the balcony. Her heart throbbed as she looked around her, 


and whispered to herself the question—was not escape practicable ?— 
and if it were, to whom could she go ?—who would be the companion 
of her flight ?—Her husband a prisoner ! 

_ In that fearful certainty, reflection paused. When once thought ar- 
rived at it, the action of her mind seemed to cease. She dared not 
pass beyond it; for there was a terrible array of pain, of shameful 
death—of final separation! Her eye had been turned upwards to the 
sky ; but as all hope seemed withdrawn, it fell upon the earth, and rested 
there. Doubt—fear—hope—terror—by turns assailed her! 

“Countess Bianca!” 

_ The words were pronounced in a low tone, but they were distinctly 
heard by her to whom they were addressed. Yet she did not reply; 
She gave no evidence that she was conscious of the speaker’s presence. 
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She stood pale and motionless. Her heart throbbed so wildly, and the 
change of her feelings had been so sudden and so complete, that she 
had no power of speech. 

‘Countess Bianca!” repeated the voice, in tones somewhat louder 
than before. 

Conviction of the necessity of action, restored the Countess to the 
possession of self-command. 

“It is the voice of De Vere, as I think!” she said, in accents 
distinct but tremulous. 

‘Can I speak in safety ?” he inquired. 

‘“‘ Every thing—any thing! What tidings?” 

‘The best! Every thing may be expected—hoped for.” 

‘Is he free ?’—is he free?” she demanded, breathlessly but hopefully ; 
for she knew the friend of the Count sufficiently to be aware that he 
would not have excited hopes that were to be disappointed. 

‘‘ Free—safe—and—not distant !” 

The Countess did not immediately reply. 

‘“‘ Preserve your calmness for his sake!” said De Vere, who dreaded 
that emotion might overcome her. ‘‘ All depends on your courage 
now—your energy !” 

‘‘T am calm!” she replied, in slow and distinct tones. ‘Calm 
enough to see my husband!” 

In another second Xaverio himself was under her balcony. A ladder 
of ropes was flung up to her, and fastened; and in the next moment, 
she was folded to the breast of the Count. 

Whilst De Vere stood sentinel below, Xaverio told his history of 
treachery, of suffering, and of liberation. 

‘“‘T gained my freedom time enough to use my sword for my country, 
and to see every hope of deliverance ruined!” he said. ‘‘ Yes, my 
beloved, Italy is crushed again into passive slavery! and the few true 
hearts amongst her sons that would yet give their blood for her, must 
be content to beat in banishment, or to beat no more!” 

The Countess understood the import of his last words; but she re- 
plied only by pressing more closely the hand that grasped hers. 

‘| bring into your presence, Bianca, a denounced rebel to the power 
of tyranny,” resumed the Count. ‘ Be calm, whilst you hear that I 
purchase this poor moment’s interview by perilling my life, and per- 
haps the liberty of him to whom I owe my present freedom—even of 
De Vere! Bianca, Italy must no longer be my home! It is—it can 
be now—with all its beauty and its pride of history—but a prison- 
house for a free soul to dwell in. Oh, Bianca! ask your soul the 
question mine would put to you. I go—oh! shall I oo alone ?” . 

‘My husband !” said the Countess, as she clasped his hand within 
both of hers, with convulsive pressure. 

Xaverio understood all the duty to which she believed that conjugal 
tie bound her. He strained her to his breast again and again : he 
thanked her, as for a new existence. Fear of safety—every painful | 
feeling—fled before the certainty that Bianca was really his own for 
ever. 

‘Our time of flight must be this very night!” said the Count. 
‘‘ The present is the only period on which we can calculate ;—but, be 
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courageous, my beloved !— call the native energy of your soul to action !— 
Our safety and our success, depend on our temporary separation Y 

‘“¢ That must not be—that cannot be!” said the Countess. “‘ Any 
thing—any thing—rather than that! Oh! not separation—not sepa- 
ration!” And her agony was extreme. 

But when the Count represented to her, that every thing had been 
prepared for her travelling with De Vere, whilst he hastened towards 
the same destination, by another route: when he convinced her of 
the advantages of their short separation, and the permanent happiness 
they might hope to enjoy, by present submission—she consented to re- 
sien herself to his direction. 

The complete travelling-dress of an English lady had been brought 
to her by De Vere, in which she hastily equipped herself. Such jewels 
as had belonged to her mother, she placed about her person; scrupulously 
leaving every present given to her by the Duke, except one small 
trinket, of little value, containing the united hair of her parents. She 
took one last survey cf the splendid apartment that had been hers— 
and, with natural tears and.sighs, quitted it for ever. 

An English carriage, with four fleet horses, received her, as, by means 
of the ladder of ropes, she descended the wall that bounded her father’s 
grounds. Count Xaverio whispered a few words of peace and hope, 
ere he closed the door. In a moment she was whirled along with in- 
conceivable rapidity ; and when the next sun arose, a wide tract of land 
separated her from the home of her infancy. 

All that friendship could devise, to soothe her fears and allay her 
anxiety, was proffered by De Vere; and not wholly in vain. He had 
the satisfaction of witnessing the daily augmentation of hopes, until at 
length they found themselves in Paris. 

The journey of the Count had been equally prosperous ; and a very 
few hours after her arrival in that splendid capital, the Countess was 
folded in the embrace of her husband. Their happiness was exquisite : 
that of Bianca was sometimes, indeed, shaded by the recollection of the 
Duke; but even this touch of sadness was softened by reflecting on 
the hardness or his nature, and by the conviction, that very shortly he 
would forget an ingrate, such as he would consider her, and form new 
ties, by entering into a second matrimonial engagement. 

At length, De Vere had the happiness of welcoming his friends to the 
land of glory and liberty—the land of his birth. Much of the fortune 
of the Count had, by means of his friend, been transferred thither, in 
the event of that cause being lost, to which he had united himself. 
This was sufficient to ensure the independence of the noble Italians, in 
that retirement to which they meant to devote themselves. 

The pains and fears of Count Xaverio and the Countess Bianca had 
now terminated. They had found a haven of rest, in the bosom of 
liberty. Dwelling in elegant retirement, accessible only to a chosen 
few—if Sometimes a shade of melancholy saddened their breasts, it was 
for their distant country, still groaning in slavery, beneath the iron rod 
of oppression. In the prosperity of that happy land, into which they 
had been adopted—whose. laws and whose religion accorded with the 
best sentiments of their hearts—they rejoiced as belonging to her soil, 
The romance of their lives had found a happy. issue; and they con- 
fessed, with boundless eratitude, and daily increasing friendship, that 
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they were indebted for the preservation of their existence—for the 
felicity that marked every passing hour—to the English resolution and 
presence of mind, that distinguished Maitland de Vere! 





—> 


THE PENITENT’S OFFERING*. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


[ From an unpublished Volume, entitled ‘ The Winter Wreath,’ | 


Tuov, that with pallid cheek, 
And eyes in sadness meek, 
And faded locks that humbly swept the ground, 
From thy long wanderings won, 
Before the’ all-healing Son, 
Didst bow thee to the earth, oh Lost and Found ! 


When thou would’st bathe his feet, 
With odours richly sweet, 

And many a shower of woman’s burning tears, 
And dry them with that hair, 
Brought low the dust to wear 

From the crowned beauty of its festal years. 


Did He reject thee then, 
While the sharp scorn of men 
On thy once bright and stately head was cast ! 
No! from the Saviour’s mien, 
A solemn light serene, 
Bore to thy soul the peace of God at last! 


For thee, their smiles no more 
Familiar faces wore, 
Voices, once kind, had learned the stranger’s tone. 
Who raised thee up, and bound 
Thy silent spirit’s wound ? 
ey He, from all guilt the stainless, He alone ! 


But which, oh erring child ! 
From home so long beguiled, 
Which of thine offerings won those words of Heaven, 
That o’er the bruised reed 
Condemned of earth to bleed, 
In music passed—“ Thy sins are all forgiven ?” 


Was it that perfume fraught 
‘ With balm and incense brought 
* From the sweet woods of Araby the blest ? 
Or that fast-flowing rain 
_ Of tears, which not in vain 
To Him, who scorned not tears, thy woes confessed ? 
No, not by THESE restored 
Unto thy Father’s board, 


Thy peace, that kindled joy in Heaven, was made, 
But costlier in His eyes, 
By that best sacrifice, 


Thy nEart, thy full deep nEart, before Him laid ! 


* St. Luke, chap. vii., ver. 37, 38. 
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A YOUNG LADY, SINCE NO MORE. 


I. 
I toven thee in my happier days, 


Or ever tears had filled mine eye ; 
And still from memory’s ardent gaze 

Their blissful visions pass not by ! 
I loved thee—ere my heart could brook 

The stain that checks its dreamings now— 
Ere, at thy scornful words and look, 

My heart had swelled, or burned my brow ! 


IT. 
Thy dreams are not of me—and thou 


Would’st scorn thy heart, if it could feel 
For one who, though polluted now, 
Has known thy bosom is not steel! 
Yet hath thy soul no hidden string, 
That whispers of those hours to thee, 
When I have crossed thy wandering— 
When thou hast smiled—and smiled on me? 


III. 
Thou hast, thou hast within thy heart, 


What none may know—what none may see! 
And tears from thy blue eyes will start, 

When shame is named, and named of me. 
I bless thee for those tears—for all 

The thoughts that thou on me hast spent ; 
I bless thee for each fond recall 

Of feelings—ties asunder rent ! 


IV. 
The world—all—all have frowned on me, 


And I have proudly glanced on all ; 
But thinking on-thy tears and thee, 

Oh God! will make mine own to fall ! 
They are the first, the very first, 

That long, long years, have seen me weep : 
Long years of grief, and doubt accurst, 

That might not die, and could not sleep ! 


V. 
I may not be what I have been— 


I would not see thee weep again— 
When thinking of each vanished scene, 
And of my broken spirit’s stain : 
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Cork. 


SACRED MELODY. 


’ For, oh! thou art the very last 


The world has left me now to love— 
Despite of grief and madness past— 
Save One—not of this world—above ! | 


VI. 

Think not of him with tearful eye, 

Whose thought is mingled all with shame— 
Remember not, with secret sigh, 

One, whom thou would’st not dare to name 
But think of him in other hours, 

Who all unsullied met thy smile— 
When life was as a vale of flowers— 

Though poison lurked beneath the while ! 


VII. 
Be this the pledge of feelings kept 
Within the soul—apart from all : 
‘Waking the smile that long has slept— 
Arresting tear-drops ere they fall !” 
If once again thine eye is bright, 
Thy bosom beats unclouded—free— 
This world is not a desert quite— 
There's gladness on the earth for me ! A. 





Same came 


SACRED MELODY. 


Let others sweep the ringing lyre 
To glory’s burning lay, 

And pour, in words and tones of fire, 
The battle’s thundering play : 

Or, in a mellower cadence, tell 

Of love-vow, breathed in wizard dell, 
Where warbling streamlets stray— 

The mingling sigh—the thrilling kiss— 

The looks that promise future bliss ! 


But be it mine, with humble hand, 
To ’wake some loftier tone— 

Some echo of the starry land 
That canopies our own— 

To bow my heart, and bend my brow, 

In hope and love—as I do now, 
Before thy dazzling throne : 

To train my chords to song divine, 

And make the theme of angels mine! 


J. A. Suga. 
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THE THAMES QUAY. 


We trust that the present reign, so fruitful in noble designs and 
glorious memorials, is yet destined to witness the completion of what 
we should esteem its proudest monument: we mean the formation of 
a Quay along the banks of the noble river which has made London 
what it is—‘‘ The Queen of Cities—the fruitful mother of arts and of 
science—-the cradle and the tower of civil liberty and British grandeur.” 
Even if there was nothing to be attained by the accomplishment of this 
object, beyond the mere embellishment of the City, and the pleasure of 
its inhabitants, these would be of themselves sufficient to warrant the 
undertaking. It is a reproach to the taste of our nation, that one of 
the noblest rivers in Europe should be permitted to flow for miles 
through the heart of the capital, without being made to contribute in 
any respect towards its embellishment—unenjoyed by its inhabitants, 
and almost unseen by strangers: for nothing is more common than to 
hear a foreigner say—‘ Well, I have seen your town, but where is 
your river?” And he may well say so; for if he should have arrived 
in London after dark, it is not at all unlikely that the first view he may 
have of the Thames, will be from one of the Dover coaches, as it crossed 
Blackfriars or Westminster bridge, to take him home again. In several 
of the continental cities, paltry streams assume the air and importance 
of noble rivers, from the formation of quays on one or on both sides of 
them. Look at Paris: what is the Seine, in comparison with the 
Thames ? and yet how noble a prospect does the Quay afford from the 
Pont de la Revolution, or from the Pont Neuf; and how lively and 
agreeable an air its wide and busy quays give to the city, when con- 
trasted with the mud-banks and dark buildings that line our river ! 
Look at Florence—Pisa—Petersburgh—Liege: the latter, without its 
Quay, would be one of the vilest towns that one could inhabit ; but its 
broad and long street, reaching a mile and a half along the Meuse, is 
at once its busiest resort, and most agreeable promenade, and redeems 
a hundred imperfections. But how insignificant would all of these ap- 
pear, in comparison with such a Quay, as might be formed along the 
bank of the Thames—such a structure as is projected by Colonel Trench. 

But although the mere embellishment of the City would be sufficient 
to warrant the undertaking, there are several other weightier reasons 
that call for its accomplishment. The Strand, which, fifty years ago 
might have been a sufficient means of communication between the City 
and the west End, is now undeniably the contrary——the Strand has 
been the main artery, through which the enormous circulation has been 
hitherto carried on, but it is no longer adequate to perform its functions. 
Contemplate only the “tide of population,” which rolls along Fleet- 
Street and the Strand—the long lines of carriages, which creep along— 
the innumerable stoppages which must be submitted to; nay, the abso- 
lute necessity, at times, of remaining for many minutes absolutely 
Stationary, however inconvenient the delay,—and the interruptions 
which the necessary repairs to the street occasion, forcing carriages into 
the circuitous ascent of Holborn :—and it must be at once admitted, 
that the convenience of the inhabitants loudly calls for a new channel 
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176 THE THAMES QUAY. 


of communication between the foot of Ludgate-hill and Charing-crogs, 
It seems to us, too, to be no inconsiderable advantage attending the 
construction of a commodious Quay, that it would afford an agreeable 
promenade to the citizens, at all times. This has been ridiculed, but 
we think without sufficient reason: many a single hour, which does not 
allow time to walk as far as the Parks, might be profitably and agreeably 
spent upon the Quay. The objection, that there would be no shade 
upon the Quay, applies equally to the Parks—there is little shade in 
Hyde-park, and none whatever in the Regent’s-park ; and besides, upon 
the shore of so wide a river as the Thames, affected as it is by the 
tide, there is always a cool air; an advantage which no other inland 
situation possesses, and which, in hot weather, would give it a manifest 
superiority over the Parks. It should be considered, too, that after- 
generations are meant to benefit by present improvements—and it forms 
part of Colonel Trench’s plan, to plant trees, which in fifty years hence 
will defy the rays of the sun. 

But a still more important advantage than either the convenience of 
the citizens, or the embellishment of the city, may be calculated upon 
from the erection of a Quay—the improvement in the navigation of 
the river. It was the admitted principle in hydraulics, which teaches, 
that when a running water can spread upon the surface, it diminishes 
in its velocity, and accumulates mud, that induced parliament to 
sanction the erection of the Adelphi terrace, and the embankment of the 
river adjoining Durham-yard and Cecil-street. The effect produced by 
these improvements was precisely that which the engineers of those 
days expected—the channel was deepened, and the flow of the river was 
rendered more regular; and now that new erections in the river have 
weakened the force of the stream, farther embankments have become 
necessary. 

As to the private interests with which it is said the plan would inter- 
fere, we do not believe that fears upon this head are well grounded ; on 
the contrary, we would confidently predict a great ultimate benefit to 
them ; every one of the lateral communications from the Strand, in- 
stead of being, as now, “ blind alleys,” choked with noxious vapours, 
would become airy, and healthy thoroughfares, and property throughout 
the whole line of the proposed communication would be immeasurably 
improved ; and, with respect to the injury which it is said would be 
unmeritedly inflicted upon the shopkeepers in Fleet-street and the 
Strand, by dividing their custom with their rivals on the Quay, we 
cannot certainly see any thing in an argument which would cut at the 
root of all improvement, and which goes the length of saying—You must 
never build a new street, because the old streets contiguous may p0s- 
sibly be disturbed in their enjoyment of a monopoly of custom. 

These remarks have been suggested by the perusal of Colonel 
Trench’s late publication upon the subject of the Thames Quay; @ 
book which we could wish were presented to the public in a more 
accessible size ; for we feel a very confident assurance, that the evidence 
in favour of the project which is accumulated in Colonel Trench’s 
publication, is amply sufficient to engage public feeling on its side. 
We propose to take an early opportunity of returning to Colonel 
Trench’s volume, and to the other improvements suggested in it. 








PF? 


THE CONNEXION BETWEEN INTELLECTUAL TASTE AND 
THE TASTE OF THE PALATE. 


Frve taste is like the exquisite sense of the bee, for it instantly dis- 
covers and extracts the essence of every flower. But the similitude 
between the man of fine intellectual taste and the bee, may be carried 
farther; for I do not recollect to have found any example of the former, 
unaccompanied by a certain delicacy and refinement in the judgments of 
the palate. Like the bee, which sips only the aroma, and leaves the 
coarser particles to animals of a less ethereal kind, so the man who 
possesses a fine perception in those objects which are subjected to the 
operation of the judgment, rejects the grosser nutriment, which suits 
the palate of coarser tastes. But it is necessary here to make this 
distinction: I am far from meaning to say, that every man who has 
justly obtained the character of an epicure, is a man of fine intellectual 
taste—that he who has discovered the savouriness of a goose’s liver, or 
the exquisite smack of a peculiar vintage, is necessarily an accurate 
discerner of the beauties of fine composition; nor do I mean to say, 
that the man of fine intellectual taste is a connoisseur in all the tit-bits 
which a gourmand fancies. I only assert, that he is not what is called 
a gross feeder; a somewhat coarse expression, I admit, but one for 
which I can find no perfect substitute. I hold it to be impossible that a 
lover of fat bacon should be a man of refined taste: I would even go 
so far as to say, that a man of fine taste will prefer a giblet to a mutton 
ple—a ragout served with green pease, to a rabbit smothered in onions— 
a pint of wine to a pot of porter ;—and that all sorts of sausages, 
- puddings, dumplings, and above all, haggis, must be abhorrent 
0 him. 

A-kin to the agreement between intellectual and corporeal taste, is the 
correspondence I have never failed to observe between mental and cor- 
poreal sensibility. Here, indeed, the union is so strong, that to draw the 
line which separates the sensibilities of the body from those-of the mind, 
would puzzle even the metaphysical acumen of the late Dr. Thomas 
Brown. Let me instance sensibility to the charm of music, as one of 
those mental sensibilities, between which and the peculiar construction 
of the corporeal frame, there exists a very close connexion. A musical 
€ar, as it is called, is of course a mental perception, though acted upon 
through an. external--bodily-medium. I have always found that in 
individuals possessing a high relish for music—having that quality in 
perfection, called a fine ear—there has existed, at the same time, a 
peculiar Sensitiveness, in matters of which the sense of touch takes 
Cognizance ; and which must be referred to a peculiarity in the nervous 
fibre distributed over the body. I have never seen a musical person 
Who could draw a worsted thread, or a piece of woollen cloth through 
the teeth, without a most uncomfortable sensation. No person who 
has an ear for music can scratch a sized wall with his finger-nail 
without torture; and I am acquainted with a well-known musician, 
Who, upon one occasion, when a person did this in his presence, became 
so frantic as to knock down the offender, who was his very intimate 
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178 TO A SKY-LARK. 


acquaintance. I have even known some persons of a musical ear, whose 
sense of touch was so peculiarly constituted, that they could not wear a 
velvet waistcoat, or take into their hands the velvet-coated peach. For 
these things I do not pretend to account; I only aver the fact, that fine 
intellectual taste is always accompanied by a refined judgment of the 


palate ; and that an acute mental sensibility, is inseparable from a fine- 


ness in the texture of the frame. These things prove this, however— 
that there is so close a connexion between mind and body, that we are 
not the ethereal and incorporeal creatures which some subtle philosophers 
would make us vain enough to believe. 


H. D. 


TO A SKY-LARK. 


BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


I. 
JETHEREAL minstrel! pilgrim of the sky ! 
Dost thou despise the earth, where cares abound ! 
Or, while thy wings-aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest, upon the dewy ground !— 
Thy nest, which thou canst drop into at will, 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still. 


If. 
To the last point of yision, and beyond, 
Mount, daring warbler! That love-prompted strain, 
(Twixt thee and thine a never-failing bond), 
Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain! 


Yet might’st thou seem, proud privilege, to sing, 
All independent of the leafy spring. 


IIT. 
Leave to the nightingale the shady wood— 
A privacy of glorious light is thine, 
Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with rapture more divine. 
Type of the wise, who soar—but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home. 
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THE POET. 


A RHAPSODY. 


Ir Nature hath been more lavish of her bounties to one being tian 


to another, it is surely to the Pozr— | 
Creation’s heir—the world, the world is his ! 


——And not the world only; for what is there within the compass of 
thought, or the reach of imagination, and he calls it not his own ?— 
Sun, moon and stars, form a portion of his acknowledged heritage ; and 
none will be fool-hardy enough to doubt his assertion-— 

My Father made them all ! 


He ranges at will through the boundless fields of space, and contem- 
plateth worlds, that had baffled alike the penetration of a Newton’s mind, 
and the powers of a Herschell’s telescope. He holdeth sweet converse, 
too, with the mighty of departed years, and boweth down in adoration 
to that proud choir of high and immortal Bards, who, ere time was 
with him, poured forth their souls in song; and from whose exalted 
lessons he first learned to tune an enthusiast lyre. But though he 
roameth in perfect freedom through realms where only kindred spirits 
dare to roam, his delight is often to return to earth—his surest resting- 
place: and here, who shall question his authority, or contradict him, 
when he exclaims— 

Tam monarcu of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
Iam torp of the fowl and the brute. 

Yet, lord though he be—aye, and lord paramount too—he sets but 
little value upon his title and prerogatives, and seldom stretcheth forth 
his sceptre of dominion over the spoils and riches of a sublunary world. 
The gems of Golconda are lustreless in his estimation, neither doth he 
Set any prize upon the wealth of either hemisphere. ‘‘ The beasts of the 
forest are his, and the sheep and cattle upon a thousand hills :” and 
yet, amid all this abundance, he sitteth down to a table that would 
shame the vegetable meals of Franklin. 

Time, that most uncourteous of heralds, suffereth himself to be 
guided and directed. by the Poet. He it is who appoints him his 
courses, checks him in his too rapid flight, or spurs him when he seems 
to flag. The changes and revolutions of the seasons, also, are effected by 
his master-genius. Spring—summer—autumn—winter, come at his 
bidding, and depart when he decrees: and he rules o’er the elements as 
it becomes a king to rule. The zephyr and the tornado are his winged 
messengers. At his call, the genial breeze of summer comes wafting 
rich perfumes from “the gardens of Gul.” He commandeth a storm— 
and, lo! earth to her centre trembles at the mandate! and the calm 
surface of the deep becomes a’ chaos of waters, every billow fraught 
with destruction and death. Neptune and (Zolus, in short, are but 
the Poet’s vicegerents: while the dames of Lapland and of Norway, 
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180 THE POET, 
whose merchandize is the winds, possess but a portion of his dele 


power. Norna of the Fitful-head, needed for her dark and mysterious 


avocations no higher authority than his permission ; whereby she was 
enabled to exclaim— 


gated 


Proud eagle of the far north-west, 
That bearest on thy wings the thunderbolt ! 
Come heed to the voice of the Rien- Kenner ! 


He possesseth the knowledge of events long forgotten by the rest of 
mankind,-—or as yet unborn. His eager ken pierceth the darkness of the 
darkest age; and the niches and shadows of futurity conceal not from 
the eye of bis mind the things which shall be; for— 


The sunset of life gives him mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 


He is, in truth, your only living prophet. The dim torch of tradi- 
_ tion, whose glimmerings, faint, scarce yield sufficient light to guide the 
cold and heartless antiquary in his researches after bye-gone facts, 
brighteneth at the Poet’s approach, and darts its bright beams through 
the glooms of antiquity; illumining the deep obscurity of the olden 
times, and giving to the gaunt phantoms of departed years, the forms 
and semblance of truth and reality. 

Sceptics, who call his power in question, contemplate for a moment 
its boundless extent—and tell us where in air, or earth, or ocean, its 
influence is not felt! Look abroad into creation, and lo! it 


Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ;— 
Lives in all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent. 


Are not the charms and spells of the freezing North, and the talis- 
mans and amulets of the burning East, of themselves sufficient evidence 
of his omnipotence? Have ye not seen how oft the destinies of king- 
doms, principalities and powers have hung upon them ?—and these are 
his instruments, and the workmanship of his hands. By them, he 1s 
enabled to give being and durability to the airy creations of a fervid 
fancy: for, behold how splendid and enduring are the illusions conjured 
into existence by the magic of Aladdin’s lamp! And the gorgeous castles 
and the bowers of bliss, wrought by Dan Spencer’s plastic hand—shall 
they not endure, when the pyramids of Egypt and the palaces of Rome 
have crumbled into dust, and been numbered with the Ninevehs and 
Babylon’s of forgotten ages ? 7" 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue PeLicAN ISLAND, AND OTHER Poems. By James 
Montgomery. 


Tus is a descriptive poem, and is wild and visionary in its scheme. 
It records the birth—the growth—the changes—which are successively 
accomplished in the history of a remote island, lying in the undis- 
covered recesses of the ocean: and all this is viewed, not, of course, 
by a mortal, but by a being of a different order. It is written in 
blank verse ;—not, we regret to say, in such blank verse as Milton 
chose for the vehicle of his conceptions. The poem is not pre- 
cisely what we should have expected from the pen of Mr. Montgo- 
mery: it is as visionary as any thing that Southey ever wrote; and, 
in some parts, as mystical as the most mystical parts of Coleridge. 
There are many passages, however, of great descriptive beauty ; and the 
moral strain which runs prominently through it, although not always 
free from affectation, is never otherwise than instructive. It would be 
easy to quote very many beautiful descriptive sketches—we content 
ourselves with the two following. The first, a description of the Island 
clothing itself with wood ; and the other, the hatching of the young of 
two pelicans :— 


Plants of superior growth now grew apace, 

With moon-like blossoms crowned, or starry glories ; 
Light flexile shrubs among the greenwood played 
Fantastic freaks—they crept, they climbed, they budded, 
And hung their flowers and berries in the sun ; 

As the breeze taught, they danced, they sung, they twined 
Their sprays in bowers, or spread the ground with net-work. 
Through the slow lapse of undivided time, 

Silently rising from their buried germs, 

Trees lifted to the skies their stately heads, 

Tufted with verdure, like depending plumage, 

O’er stems unknotted, waving to the wind: 

Of these, in graceful form and simple beauty, 

The fruitful cocoa and the fragrant palm 

Excelled the wilding daughters of the wood, 

That stretched unwieldly their enormous arms, 

Clad with luxuriant foliage, from the trunk, 

Like the old eagle, feathered to the heel ; 

While every fibre, from the lowest root 

To the last leaf upon the topmost twig, 

Was held by common sympathy, diffusing 

Through all the complex frame, unconscious life. 
Such was the locust, with its hydra boughs, 

A hundred heads on one stupendous trunk ; 

And such the mangrove, which at full-moon flood 
Appeared itself a wood among the waters : 

But when the tide left bare its upright roots, 

A wood on piles suspended in the air ;— 

Such, too, the Indian fig, that built itself 

Into a sylvan temple, arched aloof 

With airy aisles, and loving colonnades, 

Where nations might have worshipped God in peace. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


From year to year their fruits ungathered fell— 

Not lost, but quickening where they lay, they struck 
Root downward, and brake forth on every hand, 
Till the strong saplings, rank and file, stood up, 

A mighty army, which o’erran the isle, 

And changed the wilderness into a forest. 


The noble birds, with skill spontaneous, framed: 
A nest of reeds among the giant reeds, 

That waved in lights and shadows o’er the soil. 
There, in sweet thraldom, yet unweening why, 
The patient dam, who ne’er till now had known 
Parental instinct, brooded o’er her eggs, 

Long e’er she found the curious secret out 

That Life was hatching in the brittle shells. 
Then, from a wild rapacious bird of prey, 
Tamed by the kindly process, she became 

That gentlest of all living things, a mother : 
Gentlest, while yearning o’er her naked young— 
Fiercest, when stirred by anger to defend them. 
Her mate himself the softening power confessed, 
Forgot his sloth, restrained his appetite, 

And ranged the sky, and fished the stream for her. 
Or, when o’erwearied nature forced her off, 

To shake her torpid feathers in the breeze, 

And bathe her bosom in the cooling flood, 

He took her place, and felt through every nerve, 
While the plump nestlings throbbed against his heart, 
The tenderness that makes the vulture mild ; 
Yea, half unwillingly his part resigned, 

When, hope-sick with the absence of an hour, 
She hurried back, and drove him from her seat 
With pecking bill, and cry of fond distress, 
Answered by him with murmurs of delight, ; 
Where gutturals harsh, to her were love’s sweet music. 
Then settling down, like foam upon the wave, 
White, flickering, effervescent, soon subsiding, 
Her ruffling pinions smoothly she composed ; 

And while beneath the comfort of her wings, 
Her crowded progeny quite filled the nest, 

The halcyon sleeps not sounder, when the wind 
Is breathless, and the sea without a curl— 

Nor dreams the halcyon of serener days, 

Or nights more beautiful with silent stars, 

Than in that hour, the mother pelican, 

When the warm tumults of affection sunk 

Into calm sleep, and dreams of what they were— 
Dreams, more delicious than reality. 

He sentinel beside her stood, and watched 

With jealous eye the raven in the clouds, 

And the rank sea-mews wheeling round the cliffs. 
Woe to the reptile then that ventured nigh— 

The snap of his tremendous bill was like 

Death’s scythe, down cutting every thing that struck. 
The heedless lizard, in his gambols, peeped 

Upon the guarded nest, from out the flowers, 

But paid the instant forfeit of his life - 

Nor could the serpent’s subtlety elude 

Capture, when gliding by, nor in defence 

Might his malignant fangs and venom save him. 
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It is impossible, we think, to produce any thing more delightful than 
this description of the hatching of the pelicans. One would say, that 
the author must have visited the Island of Pelicans, and seen the 
whole progress of that which he has so beautifully expressed in the 


extract. 


A PracticaL EXPLANATION OF THE ELEMENTS OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By George Smith, architect. Lecturer on Architecture 
in the Edinburgh School of Arts. Edinburgh: D. Lizars. London : 


Whittaker. 


A very excellent, concise, elementary introduction to the orders of 
architecture. Besides a clear explanation of the different orders, there 
is, at the end, a catechism, which cannot fail to prove extremely useful 
both to mechanics and to students of architectural drawing. It is, in- 
deed, altogether a useful little book for any one to possess. Some good 
engravings accompany the letter-press ; and the low price of the volume 
is not the least of its recommendations for general use. 


Notes oF a Boox-worm; or, Selections from the Portfolio of a 
Literary Gentleman. J. E. Flutter, Birchin-lane. 


Tuis little trifle has just been put into our hands. The idea is good: 
it brings to mind many forgotten things, and elucidates some matters 
which needed elucidation. Upon the subject of old title-deeds, we quote 
the following :-— 

Formerly, the wax was bitten by the grantee, instead of sealing. In a rhyming 
grant of William the Conqueror are these two lines— 


‘¢ In witnesse that this thing is soothe. 
I byte the wax with my wang toothe.” 


SOME Account OF LLANGOLLEN AND ITs VicINITY ; including a 
Circuit of about seven miles. By W. 7. Simpson. 12mo. pp. 206. 
London: Whittaker. 


AN instructive and agreeable companion, in a ramble through scenes 
7 surpassed by any in the island. For our part, we should desire no 
other, 


NARRATIVE OF A SURVEY OF THE INTERTROPICAL AND WESTERN 
Coasts or AUSTRALIA, PERFORMED BETWEEN THE YEARS 1818 
and 1822, By Capt. Philip P. King, R.N., F.R.S., F.L.S., and 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of London, With an Appendix, 
containing various subjects relative to Hydrography, and Natural 
History. Illustrated by Plates, Charts, and Wood-cuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Tuts is a flaming title; and the number of capital letters at the end of 
Capt. King’s name must, of course, be allowed to have their weight. 
We must say, however, that this voyage was hardly worthy of being 
recorded in two goodly 8vos. It is all very common-place—nothing 
either very interesting or at all amusing. A voyage, to be worthy of 
publication, must contain peril—novelty—discovery ; none of which 
are, however, to be found in this voyage of Captain King. The fact 
is, the log-book would have been a sufficient depository of its events. 
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Cope GouRMAND, MANUEL COMPLET DE GasTRONOMIE: conte- 


nant les loix, Régles, Applications, et Exemples de l’art de bien vivre. 
Paris. 


Tuts is a very amusing and useful present from our neighbours across 
the channel. It is not, like the books on gastronomy which have been 
hitherto published, a book of cookery only; but a treatise, written in a 
connected form, upon the true secret of enjoying the good things of this 
life. Those who have money to lay out upon entertainments, will learn 
from it how the feast may pass off the most agreeably, and with the 
greatest ecldt ; while those who are happy enough to be invited, will be 
taught by it how they may make the most of thetr good fortune. There 
are, besides, many valuable instructions upon the culinary art, scattered 
through its pages, and many excellent observations upon the value of 
different aliments. A small strain of philosophy runs through it, which 
the reader is not obliged to adopt along with the author’s more practical 
lessons. 

The author states, in his preface, that he has, Solon-like, collected in 
his volume the laws and precepts relating to Gastronomy, which have 
hitherto been only known in an imperfect and unconnected manner ; 
and he adds, ‘‘ The young and the old, the luxurious, and they who are 
of simple taste, will find in the ‘Code Gourmand’ that useful informa- 
tion which will partly supply the want of experience ; and the study 
will be the more enticing, as the subject possesses sufficient charms to 
incite every class of readers to a rapid progress in its attainment.” 
The work is divided into various chapters—such as the ‘ Duties of the 
Host,’ the ‘ Duties of the Guest,’ &c.; and these are again divided 


into articles. From the chapter on the duties of guests, we extract 
article IV. :— 


A skilful guest will always propose the health of the entertainer when there 1s no 
more wine on the table. This is an infallible method for procuring a fresh supply. 
To leave any thing on one’s plate is an insult to the host, in the person of his cook. 
The guest who is placed beside a lady should be no more than polite during the first 
course ; he must be gallant at the second ; and may be tender when the dessert ap- 
pears. Until the champagne is drawn, knees should upon no account take any part 
in the conversation. Two guests who are placed by each other, and have a common 


understanding, may drink more than others at the table: it is only necessary to say 
to each other occasionally, ‘‘ But you don’t drink !”” 


The author sorely laments the disappearance, even from the best 


tables, of some once celebrated and exquisite dishes ; such as the rote 
a limpératrice. 


To make this inimitable dish (says he), take out the stone from an olive, and fill 
the cavity with shredded anchovy. The olive, so stuffed, must be put into a lark, the 
lark into a quail, the quail into a partridge, the partridge intoa pheasant, the pheasant 
into a turkey, and the turkey into a sucking-pig. Let a brisk fire amalgamate well 
the juices of these various meats, and serve it up. But hold, rash man! touch it not 
with your knife ; throw the whole out of the window, save the olive, in which the 
quintessence of the whole of the surrounding materials is concentrated. Swallow the 
olive ; but have near you a bottle of ether, for it is probable you may faint with 
pleasure. Some epicures reject even the olive, eating only the shredded anchovy. 


An English translation of so amusing a book would, we think, be 
acceptable. 
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JouRNEY FROM BueENos Ayres TO PoTosl; THENCE BY THE 
DeseERTS OF CarANJA, TO ARICA; AND SUBSEQUENTLY TO 
SANTIAGO DE CHILI AND CoaquimsBo. Undertaken on behalf of 
the Chilian and Peruvian Mining Association, in the years 1825—6. 
By Capt. Andrews, late Comander of his Majesty’s ship Windham. 
2 vols. 8vo. London: Murray. 

Turs, we think, is the most interesting of any of the books which 

have been published, connected with missions to the mines of South 

America. Captain Andrews was employed by the Chilian and Peruvian 

Mining Association to farther the views of the Company ; and before 

reading the letter published in the appendix, addressed to his employers, 

in defence of his conduct, as connected with the ultimate disappointment 
of the Company’s object, we were convinced, by a perusal of the plain 
straightforward narrative which Captain Andrews has put out, that he, 
in every respect, did his duty; and that, for the sake of a Company 
which has but imperfectly acknowledged his services, he encountered 
difficulties and hardships which he was by no means called upon to en- 
dure. Let us now, having said thus much as to the chief object of 

Captain Andrews’ publication, devote a page or two to its very in- 

teresting contents. 

As our limits will not permit us to follow Captain Andrews from the 
commencement to the conclusion of his arduous journey; and as, be- 
sides, the journey from Buenos Ayres towards Potosi is, upon the whole, 
less interesting than that from Potosi through the mountain deserts of 
the Andes-——we shall pass to the second volume, which brings the 
author to Potosi, the great object of his mission; remarking only upon 
the previous part of the journey, that its details will amply reward those 
who have leisure to peruse the whole work. 

On the 14th of October, the author arrived within six leagues of 


Potosi, where, says he, 

I first saw the Llamas, or Peruvian sheep ; and soon afterwards met a whole troop, 
marching two and two, and looking like cavalry at a distance, their heads being held 
up nobly. [Here the author adds a note, in which we read]—These are the most 
docile animals in the world, as well as the most beautiful. In passing them in the 
Street, they will put out their heads to your hands, as if begging corn. It is singular 
that these animals, if passing under an arch to which they are strangers, however 
high, always bow their heads. This extraordinary movement, I presume, is a peculiar 
defect in the animals’ vision. 


The traveller at length reaches the hill of Potosi. 


_ From a declivity on the south-east side of the hill, the city breaks first upon the 
view, but with no very inviting aspect, even to a weary worn traveller, having a 
sombre, dreary appearance, which can scarcely be described. The view of this hold 
of hell and Mammon is panoramic ; it is without fire and brimstone, perhaps, from 
the lack of fuel. The turrets and edifices rise heavily and ominously ; while not a 
bush, or streak of green enlivens the neighbourhood of the ugly and crime-stained 
Capital. It looks like a city of a prince of Sin—strange, desert, solitary, mysterious— 
a place of evil enchantment. 


Captain Andrews’ observations upon the mines are extremely in- 
teresting and satisfactory. We have not room for details, but the 


following, sums up their result :— 


The profits of one Ingenio, therefore, would be 3,640/. yearly, taking the dollar 
at par, or at four shillings. Now, presuming that a Company, with a capital of 
100,000/. sterling, were only able to obtain and keep going five of the ninety 
Ingenios formerly at work, the profit, at the lowest, would be 18,000/. per annum. 
It is no doubt true, that persons employed in such distant regions, and debarred of 
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what the English would deem necessary comforts, have a right to expect a handsome 


remuneration ; but let the ex 
still 12,000/. remains. 


And Captain Andrews seems to be of opinion, that the profits would 
be much larger, if English machinery and ingenuity were called in to 
the undertaking ; and this we can readily believe. Captain Andrews 


proposes a novel and bold method of laying open the mountain to the 
labours of the enterprising :— 


penses of such persous take a third of the profit, and 


I had often projected (says he), while examining the mountain, the reduction of 
the mountain downwards. The crater at the top is open, ready to receive two or three 
thousand barrels of gunpowder, which would send the peak into the air. The few 
proprietors left would sell their rights for a mere pittance. or a share in the profits of 
the enterprise. I have often thought what a sight it would be from the city heights 
to witness such an explosion. 


So it would; but three queries may be put. 1. How are 3,000 
barrels of gunpowder to be conveyed to the top of a mountain 14,000 


feet high? 2. What would become of the city? 3. Who would lay 
the train, and fire it ? 


Captain Andrews leaves Potosi on the 17th of November, on his 
way homeward; and across the desert country which intervenes be- 
tween that and the Pacific Ocean, he encounters all the hardships with 
which cold and fatigue may be supposed to assail the traveller in a 
desolate and mountainous region. At length he arrives in sight of the 
Pacific Ocean, an event which he describes with great effect :— | 

At eight p.m., after five hours’ travelling, we gained the summit of a  . 
range of mountain land, hoping each eminence we reached was the last, . “‘ 
highest ; when all at once, from this grand elevation, a vast expanse of ~ acific 
burst upon the sight, to our inexpressible joy. It was distant from us thirty = 
according to our guide, or ninety English miles. We were thousands of <i ref 
the intervening land, as well as the sweep of the ocean. I gazed p seety ink of 
rolling waters that compass so much of the globe, from a height, I should think, 


at least 12,000 feet. ‘The table land below was probably as high above fe sea pono 
lofty Pyrenean chain of mountains in Europe ; and upon that we looked, as | 


a valley far below. . 

After a prosperous voyage, our traveller arrives in his native ae 
to enjoy, among English comforts, the congratulations of his frien a 
and the internal conviction that he had faithfully, and to the best o 


his abilities, discharged the arduous duties of the mission he was called 
upon to execute. 


Ear y Prose Romances. A Collection of Ancient English Fictions. 
Edited by J. Thoms. No. I., I1., III., & IV. Pickering. 


THESE are a very interesting series of reprints, from the press of Mr. 


Pickering ; comprising the most curious of ouz ancient prose fictions, 
selected and edited with considerable taste, by a gentleman of the name 
of Thoms. Among the romances collected, or about to be introduced 
in this work, are— Robert the Devil ;’ ‘ Virgilius ;? ‘Tom of Lincoln ; 
‘ Dr. Faustus;’ ‘ Knights of the Swan ;’ ‘ Gesta Romanorum ;’ ‘ Friar 
Rush ;’ ‘Friar Bacon ;’ ‘ Guy of Warwick ;’ ‘ Sir Bevis of Hampton ; 
‘ George-a-Green ;’ ‘ Robin Hood ;” ‘ Dorastus and Fawnia;’ ‘ Rosa- 
lind ;’ &c. We trust the encouragement which this undertaking will 
receive from the public will be sufficient to induce Mr. Thoms to complete 
the plan of publication, by including in it every prose fiction of peculiar 


interest and antiquity which his industry may enable him to discover in 
the libraries of the curious. 
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Tue Lirerary SouveEnNtR for 1828, being the fourth volume of this splendid 
series, published under the superintendence of Mr. Alaric Watts, is in a state 
of great forwardness, and will make its appearance on the ist of November. 
Anxious to manifest his sense of the increased favour with which the last 
volume of his work has been received (its sale having been larger, by fwo 
thousand copies, than on any previous occasion), Mr. Watts has, we are told, 
decided upon adding to the number, as well as interest, of his Embellishments. 
The ‘Literary Souvenir for 1828,’ will, independently of other decorations, 
contain TWELVE splendid line engravings, in the most finished style of the 
art, from paintings of first-rate excellence, selected from the galleries of several 
of the most distinguished artists and collectors in the kingdom. To ensure the 
possession of the complement of plates intended for the work sufficiently early 
to prevent delay in its publication, Mr. Watts has no less than fifteen en- 
gravings, either completed or in progress, from the following subjects, viz. :— 


1. The much-admired picture of Juliet after the Masquerade. By James 
Thomson, Esq., R.A. Exhibited with so much ecldt at the Royal Academy, during the 
season of 1626, and now in the possession of W. Chamberlayne, Esq., of Southamp- 
ton, M.P. 

2. The Duke reading to the Duchess (from ‘ Don Quixote’). By C. R. Leslie, 
Esq., R.A. A beautiful original painting, 1 the possession of the editor. 

3. The Thief Discovered. By A. E. Chalon, Esy., R.A. This picture, which is 
illustrative’of a scene in the opera of ‘ Figaro,’ was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in“1825. It is from the collection of Captain Digby Murray. 

4. Medora watching from her Turret the return of Conrad. By H. W. Pickers- 
gill, Esq., R.A. This much-admired painting was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1826 ; and again at the British Gallery, during the last season. 

5. The Return of a victorious Army to a Greek City. By W. Linton, Esq. This 
agen picture was exhibited at the Gallery of the Society of British Artists, 
in 1326. . 

6. The latest and most authentic Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. By C. R. 
Leslie, Esq., R.A. This picture, which is in the possession of the editor, was 
originally painted for the late Mr. Constable ; and is admitted on all hands to be the 
best likeness extant of the Author of ‘ Waverley.’ 

7. The Stolen Kiss.) By W. Allan, Esq., A. From the collection of J. Wad- 
more, jun., Esq. 

8. The Jewel of the Philippine Isles (from ‘Gil Blas’). By A. E. Chalon, Esq., 
R.A. This well-known picture is from the collection of Francis Freeling, Esq. 

; ca By William Danby, Esq., A. From the collection of J. Wadmore, 
jun., Esq. 

10. The Conversation: a Scene Champétre. By T. Stothard, Esq., R.A. 

11. The Declaration. By R. Farrier, Esq. From the collection of P. Ellames, 
Esq., of Allerton Hall, near Liverpool. 

12. Psyche borne by the Zephyrs to the Island of Pleasure. By John Wood. 
This beautiful picture, which is in the possession of the editor, was exhibited at the 
British Gallery in 1826. ~~ ~~ pr 

_13. An Indian Scene. By William Westall, Esq., A. From the well-known 
picture exhibited some years ago at the Royal Academy. 

14, The Love-Letter; or, Maternal Advice. By J. Richter. From a drawing 
exhibited at the Gallery of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, during the last 
season, in the possession of the editor. 

15. Love Tormenting Soul. From a picture by John Wood. 


The literary contents of the forthcoming volume will be composed, as usual, 
of a great variety of original contributions from the first writers of the age ; 
including productions from several pens not hitherto engaged in publications 
of this elass. 


—— 
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Mr. Derwent Conway, author of ‘Tales of Ardennes,’ has nearly ready for 
the press, ‘Solitary Walks through many Lands;” containing a personal 
narrative of pedestrian journeys through most of the countries of Europe,— 
interspersed with tales and legends. Mr. Conway has also in preparation, 
‘A View of the Prominences in the Literature of Modern Europe.” 


An English translation of the ‘Code Gourmand ;’ or, ‘ Mantel complet de 
Gastronomie,’ will be published in the course of the month. 


The Rev. J. D. Parry, A.M., author of ‘The History of Woburn, 1818,’ &c., 
is about to publish, by subscription, in parts, ‘ Illustrations of Bedfordshire.’ 
Part I. will contain the following lithographic engravings, executed by an 
engraver and architect in the first style :—1. The Grammar School, &c., Bed- 
ford—2. St. Paul’s Church, ditto—3. Ampthill House—4. Luton Church— 
5. Chicksands. With each engraving wil! be given an historica! and topo- 
graphical account ; extending, in the case of mansions, to a notice of the 
families in whose possession they or their sites have respectively been, together 
with the parishes in which they are situated ; and, in the case of churches, to 
particulars of the towns to which they belong. 


The gem portrait of Mr. Canning, by Mr. Weighall, gem sculptor to his 
Majesty, does great honour to the artist, and may rank with the French works 
of the same kind, executed by order of Napoleon, under the direction of 
Denon. 


‘ Lyrical Essays on Subjects of History and Imagination,’ by Charles Swain, 
will appear in a few days. 


Some new documents relative to Columbus, have recently been published 
by authority of the Spanish government. From these, some light is thrown 
upon the often-agitated question, which island Columbus first discovered. 

‘A Parallel between the Wars of Wellington and Marlborough,’ 1s an- 
nounced by Colonel D. L. Evans. 


Mr. Westall’s fine collection of pictures, lately sold by Mr. Robins, brought 
7,000/. They were 153 in number, chiefly of the Italian schools ; and some 
few by the Flemish, Dutch, French, and English masters. 


The extensive collection of the Egyptian antiquities of Mons. Passalacqua, 
at Paris, has been bought, through H. Von Humboldt, for the King of Prussia. 
Previous to its being sent to Berlin, the mummy No. 1539 was opened, in the 
presence of a great literary assembly. M. Jules Fontinelle stated to the com- 
pany, that the young man whose body they saw before them, had borne the 
name of Phares, and had, 3,000 years ago, been a priest of Nephtis. The ex- 
ternal coverings were well preserved : upon the chest was a small bag, with 
barley and oats, that had germinated. The teeth were also well preserved, 
and perfectly white ; on the head was yet to be seen some hair. 


A new ‘History of England,’ in monthly numbers, is about to be com- 


menced by a clergyman of the Church of England, who proposes “ to consider 
men and eyents on Christian principles.” 7 


A new edition of the poetical works of Collins, and the dramatic works of 


Webster, now first collected, are announced for publication by the Rev. Alex- 
ander Dyce. 


The Report of the Directors of the British Institution, lately published, 1s 
extremely gratifying. “The funds of the Institution consist, at the present 
time, of 12,500/. 3 per cent. consols ;’” and this sum, we suppose, must have 
been considerably increased by the exhibition which has just closed. In the 
course of this year, the directors have applied 400/. of their funds in aid of the 
Institutions established for the relief of decayed artists, viz.: 200. to the 


Artists’ Benevolent Fund, and 200/. to the Artists’ General Benevolent In- 
stitution. 
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A new species of deception in painting has been contrived by a Mr. 
Maux, of Paris, who is about to exhibit a specimen of it in that city. He 
has discovered certain combinations in the art of drawing, the effect of which 
is, to represent on a cylindrical surface every part, whether quadrangular or 
curved, of the interior of a building. The first picture to be exhibited —the 
interior of St. Peter’s,—is so managed that the spectator, standing in the 
centre of the Neorama (the name which Mr. Maux has given to his discovery), 
may, by merely turning himself round, survey successively the entrance, the 
nave, the side chapels, the dome, and the gallery, and form a just estimate of 
the extent of the area of the cathedral. , 


It is said to be in contemplation to erect a monument to the memory of 
Mr. Canning. 


A newspaper has been instituted at Sidney, New South Wales, by the 
celebrated Dr. O’Halloran. It is called ‘The Gleaner.’ 


A musical phenomenon, in the shape of a spit, is in possession of the Count 
de Castel Maria, of Treviso. It plays 24 tunes, while turning 130 roasts, and 
directs the culinary process, beside contributing to the entertainment of the 
cook. 


A Catalogue of the library of the late Dr. Parr, prepared partly by himself, 
and partly by Mr. Bohn, jun., has been published by order of his executors. 
The idea was probably first suggested by the honest pride which the Doctor 
might have felt in having amassed so large a collection of books with such 
limited means; and possibly also, there may have been some little vanity at 
work, in shewing the intimate terms on which he stood with the wisest and 
greatest personages of his time; for he always recounts the manner in which 
he became possessed of the books. The Catalogue is curious and interesting : 
the theological part contains 130 pages, and comprehends a valuable collection 
of missals and liturgies, and early Greek and Latin fathers. Then come 
classics and language, and philosophy, occupying 202 pages ; then 200 pages 
of history and philosophy ; after which, 

Physics of metaphysics beg defence, 

And metaphysics call for aid of common sense : 
Then follow 16 pages of poetry, satires, and facetiz ; and a collection of tracts 
and manuscripts* concludes the Catalogue. In the theological part, there 
is a copy of Barker’s Bible, generally called ‘The Breeches’ Bible,’ be- 
cause the translators say, in the seventh verse of the third chapter of 
tine “They sewed figge tree leaves together, and made themselves 
reeches,” 


Mr. Moore has not relinquished his ‘Life of Lord Byron,’ as has been 
reported. 


It has been said, that the Marquis of Stafford’s gallery of pictures is ex- 
hibited in consequence of a provision in the will of the original possessor, the 
Duke of Bridgewater. This is not true—it is the spontaneous act of the noble 
Marquis himself. 


At a recent sale in Paris, of curious historical documents, an autograph of 
Charles Rollin was sold for 8s.; a letter from Marshal Turenne to the King 
of Denmark, dated 1663, fetched 9s. 6d.; an autograph letter from the 
Cardinal Richelieu to the Duke de Bouillon, brought 16s.; an autograph 
letter from the celebrated Mirabeau to his friend M. Vitry, 6s.; a letter from 
La Noye (the well-known Bras de Fer), to the Viscompte de Turenne, 
brought 8s. 6d.; an autograph of Lavalette, 9s. 6d. 


A new Theatre is spoken of in London: the site is said to be in the neigh- 
bourhood of Charing-cross. 


A new novel, calied ‘ Pengrove,’ by Mrs. West, is in the press. 
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The author of ‘ Cyril Thornton’ has in the press, ‘A History of the Cam- 


paigns of the British Armies in Spain and Portugal, and in the South of 
France, in two vols. 8vo. 


The fine arts have found their way even to Bradford, Yorkshire. A calle 
has actually been opened for the encouragement, it is said, of the Bradford 
artists ; and artists from Leeds, Newcastle, &c., have consented to enrich the 
gallery with their contributions. A newspaper published in that town, the 
editor of which is, we believe, either a worsted-spinner or a woolstapler 
speaks in rapturous terms of this display of native talent; but adds, that wet 
many of the pictures have been sold, though the gallery has been filled with 
admiring visitors. This is a pity, for their money would be more valuable to 
the artists than their praise. 


A monument to Dr. Franklin has been erected at Boston. This monument 
was ordered to be erected by the citizens of Boston, in the Granary burying 
ground, to the memory of Benjamin Franklin, over the tomb in which repose 
the remains of both his parents. It is a pyramid, 25 feet high, and formed of 
blocks of granite, of about six tons weight each, taken from the Bunker-hill 
monument quarry. 


Isaac Jacob Schmidt, the author of many distinguished works, has received 
from the Emperor of Austria 10,000 roubles, for editing a history of the East 
Mongols. The work is published in the Mongolic original, with a German 
translation, accompanied by an ample commentary. 


A national tale, from the pen of Lady Morgan, called ‘The O’Briens and 
the O’Flahertys,’ will shortly appear. 


The admirers of Beethoven will learn with pleasure, that a complete 
collection of his trios, quartetti, and quintetti, are now in the course of publi- 
cation by M. Maurice Schlesinger, at Paris. The work will be ornamented 
with a fine portrait of Beethoven, and a fac simile of the first page of his last 
production. 


Throughout the whole empire of Russia there are only fifteen journals; 
eight of which are published at Warsaw, and the other seven in different parts 
of the kingdom. 


Blackwood announces, the ancient unpublished ‘ National Ballads of Scot- 
land, Historical and Legendary ; wherein are displayed the loves and amours, 
the heroic and warlike deeds of the kings, the noblemen, and gentlemen of 
Scotland, in the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries : all 
taken down from the recitation of very old people. With Explanatory Notes, 
and an Appendix, containing a number of curious fragments of ancient Scottish 
Song, rarely to be met with. 


A new work of the celebrated Le Brun, on ‘ Comparative Physiognomy,’ is 
about to be offered to the public. It is highly curious and interesting, and 
consists of 37 large designs in lithography, by Engelman & Co., developing the 


relation between the human physiognomy and that of the brute creation ; with 
a Dissertation on the System. 


It is proposed to name one of the new bridges about to be erected in 
Edinburgh, Waverley-bridge : but we suspect that Flora M‘Ivor, Rebecca, 
Jeannie Deans, and Dandie Dinmont, will be more enduring monuments of 
Sir Walter Scott’s fame than even stone and lime. It would be a fine national 


compliment, however, and we hope the modern Athenians will carry the idea 
into effect. 


A new museum has been lately opened at Moscow. In the chemical 
laboratory are seen 360 models of various chrystals, formed in wax; the 
physical cabinet reckons upwards of 300 instruments and different apparatus ; 


and the cabinet of coins, which, in 1817 contained five thousand, of various 
kinds, has been greatly augmented. 








——_ 
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Mr. Whittaker has put out a prospectus ofa publication called ‘ The Winter’s 
Wreath;’ to consist of a selection of original pieces, in prose and verse, by 
well-known writers. The specimens speak favourably for it. 


The Literary Society of Madras will shortly publish its transactions, in 


quarto. 

Mr. Moule, author of ‘ Bibliotheca Heraldica,’ &c., announces a history of 
Domestic Architecture, with critical remarks on the distinctions characteristic 
of the various styles that have been adopted in the principal mansions of the 
kingdom. 

Observations on the Climate of the southern part of Devonshire, and tabular 
abstracts of a series of Meteorological Journals kept in the south of Devon, 
from 1807 to 1827, will shortly be published. : 


Sir James Mackintosh is said to have sold his ‘ History of England’ to 
Messrs. Longman, for 6,000 guineas. Is this independently of the Baronet’s 


earnest-money ? 


We perceive, from the Italian journals, that an ancient Roman vessel, sup- 
posed to bea galley of Tiberius, is about to be raised from the bottom of the 
lake of Nemi. 


Talma’s library was sold a few weeks ago. It contained only fourteen 
works on law and divinity. Among the former was a French translation of 
Blackstone’s Commentary on the Laws of England. On the arts and sciences, 
and on ethics, 101 authors. Among these were, ‘ Reflections sur le Bonheur,’ 
par Madame du Chatelet, a MS. of seventy pages, with engraved portraits of 
Voltaire and Madame du Chatelet ; and also, among many very interesting 
works on the costumes of different nations, a collection of 250 engravings, 
executed and coloured by the native Indians, from drawings by M. Solvyns. 
It was accompanied hy printed descriptions in English, and a manuscript 
translation of the same in French. Among the works on languages were, a 
grammar of the Sberno-Celtic language, ‘Cobbett’s Maitre d’Anglois,’ and 
a copy of ‘ Enfield’s Speaker.’ There were 12 Greek and Latin poets, but all 
in French translations ; 35 French poets ; 14 English, Italian, and German 
poets, among which was a complete set of Lord Byron’s works ; 32 French works 
on the drama; 11 ditto on the English, German, and Spanish drama, among 
which was a copy of ‘ Kemble’s Select British Theatre,’ and one of Shakspeare, 
in eight vols., with Ayscough’s index ; about 40 works of travels; nearly 200 
historical works, about half of which relate to French history; and nearly 50 
ee on antiquities: making, altogether, between six and seven hundred 
works. 


A century ago, the eminent archeologist, Hereus, keeper of antiquities to 
the Emperor of Germany, collected and prepared for publication, a series of 
medals of the various princes of Europe, from the fourteenth century to his 
own time. They amounted to several hundreds, and were engraved on 63 folio 
plates; but circumstances intervening, that caused the work to be abandoned, 
only a few and imperfect impressions were taken from the plates. The coppers 
were afterwards supposed to be lost or destroyed, till, a short time since, they 
were fortunately discovered in the cabinet of medals at Vienna. In conse- 
quence of the recovery of these plates, so interesting both to the lovers of the 
fine arts and to the students of modern history, a prospectus has been issued 
by Heubner, of Vienna, announcing that the work will shortly be published, 
accompanied by sixteen sheets of letter-press, containing a short account of 
each individual, an explanation of the inscriptions, and the emblems on the 
reverse of each medal, and a general historical index. The plates are en- 
graved in a very superior style. 


An English corps dramatigue have at length been formally licensed to have 
theatrical representations in Paris. 
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No fewer than 160 gentlemen have been dubbed M.D., at the last sitting of 
the Senatus Academicus of Edinburgh. Of these, 54 are from Scotland - 
54 from England and Wales; 37 from Ireland; and 15 from the British 
Colonies and foreign countries. 


Senefelder, the inventor of lithography, has discovered a new mode of 
printing from paintings, which has all the qualities of those executed in oil. 


He has termed it “ mosaic printing ; and it is said to be remarkable for beauty 
and durwbility. 


Mr. Herepath, a mathematician, residing at Cranford, is carrying on a wordy 
war with the Royal Society, collectively and individually ; and he has just 
issued what he calls his “ Fourth Problem of Defiance” to that learned body. 
It is the following :—* Suppose, at a given altitude, in a given atmosphere 
surrounding a globe of a given magnitude and temperature, whose law of 
attraction is known, there be placed a body of a given temperature : it is re- 
quired to find the time in which heat will be transmitted to a point directly 
under it, on the surface of the globe, by the atmosphere alone; and also the 
apparent temperature of the body at that point on the surface, supposing there 
be no radiation, the atmosphere quiescent within itself, and the physical 
principles confined to the two definitions of heat and gas in my first 
problem.” 


Some late numbers of ‘The New Monthly Magazine’ have contained 
articles, amusing enough in their way, entitled ‘Maturin’s Conversations.’ 
In ‘The New Monthly’ for May, Maturin is stated to be the immediate de- 
scendant of a French emigrant, who, having been found, when an infant, in 
the rue de Mathurine, was called after it, and was the first who bore the name 
of Maturin. This enfant trouvé made his escape from France at the time of 
the Revolution, and became the founder of the Maturin family in this country: 
so says ‘The New Monthly,’ a pretty little romance, which we can only give 
the foregoing abbreviation of :— 

Now Maturin, the author, became a member of the University of Dublin 
in the year 1796, little more than seven years after the hurly-burly of the 
Revolution could have driven the founder of his family from Paris, and was 
old and able enough to carry a firelock in the succeeding year, in that dis- 
tinguished and efficient body, the College corps. The French Revolution 
was certainly productive of many strange events ; but we know of none more 
extracrdinary than such a hot-bed growth of a family—why, it was, in a 
manner, realising the story of Cadmus and his armed harvest. But we 
will go a little farther. About the time that this French founder of the 
Maturin dynasty was making his escape from the dangers of the Revolution, 
there was a gentleman of the name sitting for, and obtaining a Fellowship in 
Dublin College, and who is now living, the respetted incumbent of a College 
parish in Donegal. Now, as that is a transaction of thirty-seven years ago, 
we cannot be much in error in supposing this person to be verging on three- 
score ; neither will we be deemed very wareasonable in concluding that this 
same gentleman had a father of the same name with himself, who we will 
suppose preceded him on the stage of life at least twenty-one years. Now, 
‘¢ putting that and that together,” as the saying is, we leave it to the Hibernian 
biographer, whose lucubrations haye thus enriched the columns of ‘The New 

Monthly,’ to explain how the Maturin of the Revolution can be the founder of 
a name clearly shewn to be in existence full eighty years ago. Besides, we 
have always been in the habit of considering the reverend person, whose 


name we have taken the liberty of introducin f the late 
as the near relative of the 
Mr. Maturin, of St. Peter’s. ” 
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DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ENGLISH EMPIRE. 


BY AN AUSTRALASIAN STATESMAN, IN THE YEAR 2377. 


We were sitting téte-a-téte in one of the spacious windows at the 
northern end of my friend’s magnificent marble gallery: it was about 
three o’clock, and the evening was warm, but not oppressive. Before 
us rose the grand building, which we had thought fit to call the 
Acropolis; contrasting, by its endless galleries and milk-white Ionic 
columns, beautifully with the blue mountains towering behind. The 
stately street, with its Venetian houses and its lofty Corinthian pillar at 
the termination, stretched to our right; the stream flowing serenely along, 
gilt by the sun, was to our left. The street was crowded, and the gay 
music of a hundred instruments floated upon the fragrant breeze. The 
river was full of vessels from all parts of the world, and their gaudiest 
ensigns hung from a thousand mast-heads. The houses too displayed 
these emblems in abundance, and the people, drest in holiday garments, 
were cheerfully rejoicing—giving happiness and receiving it. 

It was the anniversary of the day when our empire, after much war 
and much misery, was peacefully, and to the general satisfaction, con- 
solidated. For fifty years blood had not been shed in battle, in the vast 
continent of Australasia. Wealth was flowing in; ease, comfort, and 
content, prevailed every where: we had no cause of animosity at home, 
no enemy abroad. We felt this; and the annual festival was celebrated 
all over the empire, according to the means of the parties ; and, of 
course, with the utmost magnificence in the splendid capital. My friend 
had just thrown off his official robes, and, wearied by the solemnity 
he had been performing, retired, for coolness and seclusion, to his 
gallery. I accompanied him; and with a sort of tranquil pleasure, 
we gazed in silence upon the crowds below. 

“It is,” said he at last, ‘“‘a whimsical coincidence, that this our 
natal day, if I may so style it, is actually the day on which, five 
hundred years ago, the battle was fought on the soil of the mother- 
country, that sealed for ever the destinies of England, and made her 
what she now is. It is like the different effects of the sun in our 
different hemispheres. Here, on this 20th of December, he glows on 
us with the full radiance of his fiery beams; while there, the shivering 
and broken-hearted creatures, who still linger among the mouldering 
ruins of London, cower round their fires, to protect them from the 
intensity of the cold. It is an idea that has often crossed my mind, and 
the brilliancy and happiness which I see around me is never sufficient 
to chase away some melancholy feelings, when I reflect on the fall of 
that great empire from which we are descended. It was indeed a 

great empire ; and though that generation of its people, in whose time 
it fell, may be safely said to have merited to fall, yet we cannot forget 
that even they were of our blood.” | 
_““My education,” said I, ‘‘has been sadly neglected in ancient 
history. I, of course, know the outlines of the events—the names of 
kings, of battles, of treaties, &c.; but it is merely a school-boy know- 
2C 
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ledge. I have no philosophical acquaintance of the causes of the 
overthrow of the English empire. I wish we had a new Gibbon, to do 
it for us.” 

‘It would require much patience and long consultation of the con- 
temporary authorities,” said my friend, ‘‘ as well as a profound acquaint- 
ance with the history of English parties, to perform that task adequateiy. 
It was not the work of a day, but the consequence of a long series of 
circumstances.. Her rearing herself into power was the work of a long 
time—her fall was almost as long in operation. From the time that she 
had lost the chance, and forgotten the ambition, of conquering France, 
as an appanage to her crown—when her civil dissensions, which had 
prevented her. from following up the brilliant victories of her Henries 
and Edwards were over—when a vigorous tyrant had cast otf the de- 
grading yoke of a foreign priesthood, and his glorious daughter laid the 
foundations of the maritime empire, by commencing the colonial system, 
and cemented the empire by the final conquest of Ireland—the true 
greatness of England began. The union of Scotland—the conquering 
hand of Cromwell, which, for the first time, brought the British 
islands really under one government—the revolution, and the sturdy 
spirit of resistance it begot—the system of public credit, which forced 
forward every energy of the country—the wonderful conquest of India— 
the colonial empire, forced upon England as it were by the progress 
of her European wars, and the sceptre of the sea, the consequence 
principally of that empire—occupied two centuries. And one time, at 
the opening of the nineteenth century, she was able, single-handed, to 
defy a united world! and to triumph, finally, in the cause of honour and 
freedom, against the most gigantic military power ever permitted to lord 
it over prostrate millions. Centuries have passed, and the name of the 
crowning victory of that tremendous war, and of the great man who 
achieved it, are still familiar in our mouths as household words. A 
truly great man he was. _ 

‘But her time came at last! and as Tyre fell, or rather as Rome 
fell—for it is unjust to England to look at her. merely as a nation 
boutiquiere—so fell England : and the first symptom of her fall was, a 
hard-heartedness which took the place of the ancient English blunt good- 
nature. All classes seemed infected by it: the upper orders became 
selfish and exelusive—the mercantile body, shifting, scheming, pitiless— 
the mob, roguish and corrupt. The rural population disappeared—the 
canazlle took their. place. . Among public men, consistency or strait- 
forwardness was laughed. at: it was every man for himself; but not, 
indeed, God for them at all! Stock-jobbing . had made the merchants 
gamesters, and roguery was a proof of business-like — talents. Long 
dwelling on the Continent, as they called Europe, alienated the 
affections of the great, and stained them with vices not of English 
growth. The haste to.make money covered the land with manu- 
facturing cities—hot-beds of vice. Even the very facility of visiting 
the metropolis did harm; for it made London the country—and a wicked 


country it was. _This immense city became to England, what Paris was 
to France; and in both cases the result was the same. 


‘‘ From this isolation arose a sect, the most detestable that appears to 
have ever figured in society, calling itself civilised. It arose to preach 
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against the commands of God and the feelings of man. It regarded 
woman as a machine; and, acting on that feeling, proposed, as. the 
results of philosophy, devices that, in other days, would have brought 
a blush in the cheeks of the profligate. Left to itself, it declared that 
self was all: that whatever can be done for the gratification of any 
feeling, may be done without wrong, and that fear is the only passion to 
restrain. It taught, that charity was folly—that chastity was a jest— 
that honour did not exist (they spoke from personal knowledge)—that 
patriotism was a crime. Boasting, as their motto, ‘ The greatest good 
of the greatest number,” they deduced from that harmless, or rather 
benevolent abstract proposition, the accursed conclusion, that each was 
to be sacrificed for all. And they did so. 

“They were, indeed, the haters of mankind—each bloodless sophist 
hating even his sallow brother. A generation of men were to them as 
nothing: let. them perish, said they, so that our theories are safe. 
They looked upon human beings as the objects of experiment; not as 
shapes of flesh and blood, having hopes, fears, joys, griefs, feelings, 
affections. ‘They operated upon them as the base zoologer plays his 
hideous pranks upon the brute creation. ‘ Our doctrine,’ they would 
say, ‘drawn from infallible principles, proves to us that we should 
pursue a certain line.’ ‘ But if you do,’ might be answered, ‘ you 
starve a province.” ‘ Perhaps so,’ would be their reply: ‘we shall, 
however, make the experiment ; for the starvation of a province will be 
a new and interesting fact.’ With them, plague, war, earthquakes, con- 
flagrations, famine, were matters of every-day calculation—indeed, of 
every-day jest and jocularity. They assumed, that the world was full :— 
stupid, as well as wicked men! What would they think of this empire 
of ours, now buoyant with a happy population, then an unknown and 
unnamed desert: and arguing on that assumption, they declared, as the 
solemn dictum, promulgated by their greatest philosopher, that a child 
born after Nature’s table was full, should be starved to death. ‘These 
tremendous words, my Robert, are in print; and the man who wrote 
them said that he was a preacher of the Gospel of Jesus Christ ! 

“‘ What the French philosophes did towards promoting the French 
revolution, these men did towards the overthrow of England—or, rather, 
much more. The Deistical philosophers were in general gay wits 
fluttering about the courts or saloons of kings and nobles, and who 
knew not what they were about. They wrote what the fashionable 
Society of their day spoke—and they wrote it for the fashionable society 
only. Bitterly would they have_grieved, if they thought it would have 
had any effect towards overthrowing those orders which their blasphemy 
was intended to instruct (God help us!) or to amuse. Nor can I, after 
reading as carefully as I can, all the writers on the French revolution, 
trace any very great part of it to them. I trace it to the utter misery 
of the lowest order: if that had not existed, the wit or sophistry of 
all the Encyclopedists would have been in vain. The destroyers of 
England were men that attacked not merely abstract opinions, but who 
pushed their meddling into things of real life, into matters of state. 
The French philosophers, in utter-ignorance of the language of the 
Book at which they jested, sneered at some orientalism of the Bible’ 
The defenders of the Bible very soon retorted the sneer on the sneerer 
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—the English philosphers struck at some sinew of the state; and when 
their incapacity had been discovered, it was found that the wound 
which they had inflicted could not be cured, 

‘For many years this sect had been industriously propagating their 
tenets. It is no wonder that they found many proselytes, and at last 
forced themselves into power. They had every bad passion of the 
human breast on their side. The puppy schoolboy was proud that he 
could out-philosophize his father or mother; and could bring argu- 
ments of almost mathematical ingenuity, to defend every irregularity, 
It being proved that polygamy is unfavourable to population—and popu- 
lation being the great horror of the Unnaturals, he could demonstrate, 
that a habitual violation of chastity, amounting, in effect, to polygamy, 
was a most desirable practice. Hard-drinking encouraged either 
domestic manufacture or foreign commerce—luxurious habits gave 
occupation to vast numbers of people, to gratify them. Did a man 
‘win maiden’s heart—ruin, and leave her,—had he any remorse? 
any compassion?—Not he. She was a fool: she knew nothing of 
science! If she had, she must have known, that by the Molendinar 
Tables, drawn up by Mr. Professor M‘Guffog, it was evident, that of 
9,416 females, seduced under promise of marriage, but 451 were 
married ; and that, from the averages taken from the London Tables 
for 1841, 1842, 1843, it appeared that the ratio against the chances of 
marriage was increasing 153:1 to 159:1. The girl, therefore, must 
not expect that the fixed usages of society are to be sacrificed to any 
whimsies of hers. This was a sadder immorality than had ever before 
come upon the world, for it was systematic. The heat of youth is, if 
not a defence, yet an intelligible palliation, for acts of irregularity. 
Passion may conquer reason, and the heart remain incorrupt: but if 
reason once systematically takes the side of passion—-if the wanderings 
* the heart be defended by the arguments of the head, there 1s no 

ope. 

‘‘ Age was flattered, through its weak side—through its avarice. A 
griping man heard with delight a philosophical argument, to prove that 
giving alms was wrong; that subscribing to charities was doing mis- 
chief; that helping the poor in any way, was an injury to the social 
system. The demagogue was rejoiced to hear his own doctrines put 1n 
language which had all the appearance of being scientific ; and listened 
with ferocious joy to grave lectures, inculcating the propriety of break- 
ing faith, and the innocence, if not meritoriousness, of general spoliation. 
The mob were carefully taught, that this sect was to break down what 
they called monopolies, as they did; and that the consequence would 
be, that the necessaries and luxuries of life would be cheaper, and more 
abundant. ‘Time soon taught them the melancholy reverse ; but it was 
too late to retrace their steps, 

‘At last they got into power: they were at least fifty years about It. 
One or two of them had before occasionally slipped into the cabinet, but 
were always neutralised by a vast majority against them ; and were 
speedily turned out by the remaining good feeling of the country. But 
they gradually gained ground; and having enlisted all the bad parties 
of the country into their cause, were forced en masse upon the nation, 
now ripe for their counsels. Under their advice for many years before, 
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experiments had been made upon all the interests of the country, and 
they found them more or less weakened—more or less cut up by foreign 
interference, created by their measures. This, they declared, arose 
from no other circumstance but their not having been followed out to 


the utmost. They determined that that reproach should no longer 
exist; and they pushed their doctrines to their limit. In a short time, 
England, thrown on her own confined resources, began to assume that 
rank among the powers of the world which her population and extent 
of territory warranted. She became a second-rate naval power—third- 
rate in every thing else. They made her dependent on foreigners, rivals, 
and enemies, for daily bread; and the nations began to perceive that 
they had it in their power to visit her with famine. The colonies, ruled 
by the absurd system of the philosophers, began speedily, as I shall soon 
mention, to fall off. Such was her external condition. The measures 
at home were, if possible, more ruinous. 

‘The philosophers, who hated religion, both because they were- 
Atheists, and because the Bible (a book for which they, to a man, ex- 
pressed the most profound contempt), stood directly opposed to their 
horrid theories, soon attacked the church. They had the fine common- 
laces of toleration, which they—the most intolerant of men—drew from 
elder and better stores than theirs; and of anti-monopoly, which they 
took from their own peculiar theories, to aid them in its demoli- 
tion. It was a stout struggle, but they succeeded. They gratified 
some of the aristocracy by its spoils: the Dissenters rejoiced at the 
victory over the tallest Cedar of the Lebanon of the churches—a victory 
for which those among them who retained any religion were soon 
destined to grieve. The Universities were of course purified ; and new 
ones planted, to preach what some called the ‘new philosophy,’ but 
which, in truth, is as old as Cain or Canaan. With apparent incon- 
sistency, they who put down the churches in Britain (for the kirk did 
not long survive the church of England), endeavoured to set up the 
Catholic church in Ireland. I say with apparent inconsistency ; for 
their object being to overthrow the churchmen, they cared not by what 
means it was effected--by mock toleration, or by real intolerance. 
But here they met an unexpected enemy. The Romish priests would 
be content with nothing short of extermination of their opponents : 
and though the philosophers had no objection whatever to indulging them 
in that, they never were able to induce the English people to follow them 
quite so far. Hence Ireland became a scene of intestine troubles, more 
fierce and malignant than ever. But their finishing blow was given in 
England. If the doctrines of their sublime science were dogmatic 
on any thing, it was on the abomination of the poor laws. Accordingly, 
they abolished them, in the second year of their power. With the 
characteristic remorselessness of their sect, they turned out five hundred 
thousand people, to perish of want. With their characteristic impro- 
vidence, they had disbanded all the armies. Ina short time, a dreadful 
Jacquerte ensued: it was of no long duration, but it saturated the soil 
of England with the blood of the people.. Towns burnt down, provinces 
wasted, the products of long and persevering industry destroyed, at- 
tested, in all quarters of the empire, the vehemence and fury of the 
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contest. ‘The ministry were victorious, but at the price of the colonial 
empire. ‘Troops were hastily called in from the West Indies; and their 
departure was a signal for a general uprising of the Black population. 
The new policy of England had long made those people free—had 
taught them that they had rights, and given them arms to protect those 
rights; they were as ten to one. The planters wrote home such a 
letter as the Britons did to Atius ; and, like their aboriginal ancestors, 
were left to perish. In less than a month, their last strong hold was 
taken; and in another month, not a white man was in the Antilles! 
Those who could, fled to America; the remainder were butchered 
without mercy, The last island that fought was Barbadoes; but in 
that too, before long, to use the words of its annalist, ‘there was no 
human thing white to be seen, except the bones of its former masters, 
bleaching in the tropical sun.’ 

‘‘The internal insurrection. and colonial revolt, had turned men’s 


minds to the instability of the empire: it was that probably led the. 


General who seized upon India to form his design. He was a brave, 
unprincipled, and sagacious man. His daring and unrestrained intre- 
pidity had won him the admiration of the natives, who thought that 
over him Death had no power. His bold denunciations of the mercan- 
tile quackeries of the government, had made him popular with the 
English, who were smarting under the new-fangled devices of the 
quacks in office. With the army, both white and native, his power 
was unbounded. ‘The ministers had long committed the folly of con- 
solidating the Indian armies into one, and of giving them a common 
interest. The presidencies, also, were governed by a single. authority. 
The Company under which, and in a great measure by which, the em- 
pire had been won, was abolished ; and there was no superintending eye 
at home so sharpened by self-interest, or directed by long and confirmed 
observation qualified for the contemplation of Indian affairs. The king's 
troops in India never were many, and were now considerably thinned 
by the necessities at home. Besides, they were not popular with their 
brethren in arms of the Sepoy service. The White population was 
annoyed by meddling interference with their trade and local laws, by 
the ignorant people in power in England. The natives were harassed in 
the exercise of their superstitions. 

‘¢ The Usurper was, like all usurpers, a man of dubious character ; 
but much may be said in his defence. He verily believed that there 
was an end to the government of England, and that its members had a 
right to take care of themselves. He put down the feeble governor- 
general without much difficulty ; while that functionary was inventing 
devices of free trade in his study. There was little bloodshed, for every 
thing had been organised before it burst forth. The army unanimously 
joined him; and he gave permission—of which but few availed them- 
selves—to all who chose it, to return, He protected private property, 
and adminjstered equal justice. The king’s troops, scattered in small 
divisions, made scarcely any attempt to oppose. One trifling battle was 
fought at Hyderabad ; but though the English soldiery fought as bravely 
as ever, Fortune and numbers were against them. He gave quarter to 
all, and many of them finally embarked in his service. The history of 
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India from that period is very singular ; and its wars with us Austra- 
lasians are perhaps not the least singular portion of it. But to pursue 
that subject, would lead us away from our principal theme. 

«The news of this defection of India, came on the ears of the 
English ministry as a thunder-clap, and doubt and uncertainty per- 
vaded their councils. The voice of the nation, which, though indolent 
and corrupt, was still haughty on the subject of the colonies, compelled 
them to send out an armament. The fleet had been, of course, 
neglected, and the flower of the British seamen were serving in foreign 
bottoms. It sailed, however, and in due time arrived in India—just too 
late—the last soldier of the king having some time before surrendered. 
They found the nation organised against them; and, though Fortune 
favoured them on their landing, she speedily forsook their colours, The 
Protector had taken the precaution of wasting the coast, and sickness 
and famine soon thinned worse than the sword. Panic, and disgust at 
the service, seized on the despairing soldiery, and they deserted by bat- 
talions. A. capitulation was the consequence, and the army of the 
Protector was soon swelled by almost every surviving individual of those 
sent to oppose him, And—the unkindest cut of all—he succeeded in 
seducing the allegiance of the squadron ; and the first example of treason 
among the English fleet was witnessed on the coasts of India. The 
surrender of the Cape, the interests and the prejudices of the popula- 
tion of which had ‘been grossly neglected or insulted, soon followed; 
and in three months the flag of England ceased to float any where in 
the eastern seas, except in this our own territory of Australasia. 

“A new government will not rest quiet ; and we soon came under the 
notice of the Indian Emperor, as he was called shortly after his 
accession. His fleets and armies made their appearance on our coasts ; 
but their attack was ill-managed, and we beat them off in one or two 
victories, which, though in reality trifling, are swelled naturally enough 
into renown in our annals, as being the first triumphs of a new nation. 
Elated by these, we determined on addressing the mother-country for 
a federal union, on terms amounting to a separation. Our deputies 
arrived in London while the country was in the utmost distress, though 
gaiety and dissipation rang through the splendid halls of that devoted 
city. A famine had taken place, and the enemies of England. from 
both hemispheres had taken advantage of her crippled condition, to in- 
sult her. . The lion was not sufficiently tamed for this: and a popular 
outcry drove her ministers. to declare war; adhering to the rule of her 
more prosperous days, of being first to issue the manifesto. The storm 
was gathering around, and our deputies were listened to. When it 
eae to be debated, some fiery voices were uplifted—lamenting the utter 
fon, tine be oe in being compelled to hear an offer of alliance 
era pings of their. gaols, the offscourings of their bridewells, 
oe en Pag = them to struggle. The Houses saw that they had 
fendship, se a - See = they thought it better to keep our 
ities i. # most the last of the colonies: years before, the 

" mi ad sacrificed the possessions in: the Mediterranean. ! 

* teres catastrophe soon hastened. Upper Canada incorporated itself 
with the empire of North America: and th ked Lo 
Canada, which h a; an at empire attacke wer 

’ » however, repelled the attack. But the men of Quebec 
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soon shook off their allegiance to the mother-country, and laid the 
foundation of that great kingdom, which, contrary to all expectation, 
flourishes now, predominant over the arctic regions, This step was 
attended by little trouble or. disturbance: it was contemporaneous with 
the invasion of England. The heart was struck, and the wound in 
the limbs was not heeded. 

‘The whole world had united against her ; the philosophers slunk from 
their posts ; and, as usually happens, their places were supplied by hot- 
headed young men, of the most opposite principles. The resources of the 
empire were cut up, and they hazarded the small remainder. They 
manned a hasty and disproportionate fleet ; and the channel of St. George 
witnessed the first defeat of the navy that fought under his cross, The - 
sailors fought with their accustomed fierceness and valour; but they 
were cruelly out-numbered, and badly commanded. An invasion im- 
mediately followed: a hundred thousand men forced the ill-defended 
passes of the Medway. The corrupt and traitorous population of 
London, then smarting, to be sure, under famine, hailed the approach 
of the enemy—the ministers were obliged to fly. The base corporation 
voted addresses to the invaders, and they entered London in triumph. 
The nation was fallen !” : 

‘* Did they not fight at all ?” 

““O yes. There were two campaigns, but they were totally unsuc- 
cessful. Defeat followed defeat. The military spirit, however, was not 
gone. The canaille of London even exhibited, when trampled on, as it 
soon was, a John-Bull spirit. Disarmed as they were, they arose en 
masse, and were well nigh ejecting the invaders. They attacked the 
chief station of the foreign army, at the Charter-house ; and after three 
days’ desperate conflict, they were only tamed into submission at the 
expense of some fifty thousand lives. The heaps of dead choked up the 
Strand, and it took the Jews five days to fling them into the Thames. 
The severest measures were resorted to, and the spirit of London was 
effectually broken for ever. And the northern lords made a brave 
battle on the borders of Westmoreland, but it was in vain—they too 
were forced to submit. The best blood of England dyed the beautiful 
waters of Windermere, on this very day. It was the last battle on the 
soil of England. 

‘‘ In Ireland, the priests instigated the peasantry to rebel. Massacre 
was, of course, the order of the day. The troops of England were here 
unsuccessful against foreign arms. The foreigners endeavoured to 
restrain the bloodthirsty fury of their Irish associates ; but they had not 
the power, and the Orangemen were handed over to destruction. 
Valiantly did that truly brave race fight to the end. They disputed, 
inch by inch, refusing to give or to accept quarter: they were finally 
driven to their last strong hold, Enniskillen. After a well-fought siege, 
a breach was made, and a countless army, or rather banditti, rushed in. 
Street was disputed after street ; and at last the Grand-Master was left 
with but a hundred of his brethren, in the Governor’s house. This was 
soon the object of attack: they dressed themselves in their Orange 
insignia, and awaited the assailants. A torrent was now poured upon 
them ; and the door having been speedily forced, the combat was carried 
on in the lodge-room. ‘Silently, and with pale faces,’ as the old 




















DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ENGLISH EMPIRE. 901 
historian says, ‘ they fought, dressed for the grave, in the habiliments of 


their order.’ They slew many of their opponents, and thrice repelled 
them. At last their powers of resistance were useless, and they fell one 
by one, with defiance on their lips, none thinking of asking for life. 
The wounded Grand-Master dragged himself to his chair of state; and 
in it, after all resistance was at an end, he was stabbed to death by a 
hundred swords. They cut his flesh off his body; and some say, but 
the story is too horrible for belief, it was eaten by the infuriated 
victors. His head, stuck upon a pole, was borne by a priest to an ad- 
joining chapel, and placed upon the altar; while, dabbled in blood, they 
chaunted a ferocious ‘ Te Deum.’ 

‘ Seotland offered no resistance: philosophy had prevailed, and the 
native valour of Caledonia had fled. The empire of England was at 
an end.” 

“ Did the aristocracy remain ?” 

“ Most of them; but in a few years they dwindled away. The 
country was partitioned, and soon began to depopulate. Poverty 
speedily followed, and with it came abjectness of spirit: Ireland, of 
course, barbarised, and lost every trace of civilization. A few, how- 
ever, of the English aristocracy, gathered under that fierce old Marquis 
who made the last charge at the head of his cavalry in the last battle, 
and seized on a seventy-four at Plymouth, and embarked. ‘They sailed 
without an hour’s delay, and steered for the eastern seas. They were 
about six hundred in number, and all stood upon the deck when the vessel 
was losing sight of England. When the white cliffs finally disappeared, 
loud lamentations rung through the ship: they had been firm until 
then. ‘Farewell, then, to thee, England!’ said the Marquis—‘ no 
longer an abode for the free! We part from thy shores—wave 
wanderers, indeed, on the bosom of the sea! For unto what coast can 
we go, where we shall not meet monuments to remind us, that there we 
once were rulers; and where we shall not be liable to be insulted by our 
former slaves, who may feel a servile joy in insulting their ancient 


masters? It is fitting that the last of Englishmen should die free-—and 
die upon the ocean !” 


‘What became of them ?” 

‘‘ When they arrived in the eastern seas, an Arab vessel insulted them. 
They captured the vessel, and determined to avenge the insult by scouring 
the Red Sea: and they took, after a desperate assault, the town from 
which the vessel: came, and hanged the Imaum from one of the 
minarets, There, however, they remained but a short time; and 
having wasted the country for leagues around, set sail towards the 
South. They never were heard of afterwards, and it is supposed they 
foundered at sea. Such was the end of the Ultimi Anglorum !” 
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DINNER TALK, 


Dr. Jomnson, among his many profound observations, never spoke 
more truly than when he said, that, in order to enjoy a good dinner, we 
should talk about it all the while; and it is most wonderful, that so 
simple a receipt for enjoyment should be so sparingly followed. It is 
certain, that two metaphysicians might walk through the vale of Llan- 
gollen, occupied with the soul’s essence, and blind to the natural 
beauties spread out before their eyes; so might two astronomers, two 
stock-jobbers, two politicians, two lovers: and it is equally true, that a 
brace of philosophers might sit down to a brace of wild ducks—and, 
discussing philosophy at the same time that they discussed the ducks, 
be absolutely unconscious that they had been feasting upon any thing 
better than barn-door fowls! The fact is, to enjoy one’s dinner, it must 
either be eaten alone, or Dr. Johnson’s maxim must be strictly adhered 
to; and we have every reason to believe that the Doctor followed it 
himself—in so far, at ‘least, as refusing to join in any conversation 
alien to the pleasures of the table: for in that most entertaining of 
books, ‘ Boswell’s Life of Johnson,’ Bozzy, in relating the conversa- 
tion that took place, invariably says, “‘ after dinner,” we talked of so 
and so. He never tells us of any profound observation upon morals, 
government, or science, until the cloth was removed; though, indeed, 
it is probable, from Boswell relating nothing of the Doctor's conversa- 
tion during dinner, that, as his maxim was not fully acted upon by the 
rest of the company, he ate his meal in silence; because, if Johnson 
had even said so much as, that the pease were too young or too old— 
or, the mutton under-done or over-done, Boswell would have noted it 
down. We should have had many such conversations as the following : 
—‘* During dinner he said, ‘ Pease were best when not too young. 
I ventured to differ from him: I said, ‘Pease, when young, were 
sweetest.’ But I was punished for my indiscreet interference. ‘ Why, 
sir,’ said he, turning upon me with a look of triumph, ‘ you have 
only proved that you are fond of sweet pease.’ ” 

But, to recur to the Doctor’s remark, with which we set out—many 
is the good dinner we have seen unenjoyed, from inattention to it— 
many a sole eaten, as if it had been a flounder—venison devoured, as if 
it had been mutton—and amantillado tossed over, as if it had been 
brown, brandied sherry, at three shillings a bottle ;—and all for want of 
attention to Dr. Johnson’s injunction. 


‘Mind your present business,” is a direction as old as the days of 
Solomon, many of whose advice: may be so interpreted. ‘‘ Eat your 
victuals, and leave off your impertinence,” says Lord Peter, in the 
‘Tale of a Tub.” Which is as much as to say, ‘‘ Attend to what you 
are about.” In fact, let it be a work of business, or a work of pleasure, 
in which we are engaged; it will be best done, or most enjoyed, if the 


mind be wholly given to it. This, we say, is a philosophical truth, 
which cannot be gainsayed. 


Of all errors, the most afllicting is, making a dinner table a literary 
club. This is a 


n error which only your small-fry in literature fall into ; 
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and with them it is almost universal. P eG s was, in by-gone 
days, a dining friend of our's. He has published some German transla- 
tions, and written some few sonnets of a middling order, and is a great 
amateur of black-letter—and he used to give literary dinners. No one 
could put down a better dinner than P———e G—-s. His was really 
a dinner “ worth inviting one to,” as Dr. Johnson said: always a bit of 
nice fish, and not unfrequently lobster sauce ; a boiled turkey, perhaps, 
reclining upon its soft white bed. Nothing could be better imagined 
than the beginning of this; and it was sustained throughout like a 
good epic: now and then an episode, such as a pate, or a glass of 
Cyprus; nothing lumpish—all delicate and scientific—and ending with 
a glorious stilton, moistened with Madeira; which we always followed 
up with a glass of port, vintage 15. But literature was the bane of 
our enjoyment in these good things. P eG s and his literary 
coterie (mostly, mere nibblers), discoursed exclusively of letters, and 
might as well have dined upon beef and greens; and as for ourselves, 
although we fought shy, and hedged as well as we could, civility fre- 
quently kept us holding upon the point of our fork, an exquisite morsel 
of grouse, perhaps, until we had answered some question our host 
had put to us, respecting German romance or English black-letter. 
Instead of asking our opinion of the stuffing of the turkey, we were 
asked our opinion of some new work ; in place of drawing our attention 
to the exquisite flavour distinguishable in the back of a woodcock, we 
were obliged to listen to the praises of some exquisite gems in a book of 
poetry, published by some literary lady. What pity that such a 
dinner as P eG s’ should have been so spoiled. 

A man of a very different sort is P—ss—r J—n W—n. He knows 
the value of a good dinner too well to serve up a literary sauce along 
with it; he is too wise a man, and too learned a man, to stay the entrance 
of a bit of turbot into the mouth, by requiring the exercise of its 
functions in another capacity ; too profound a philosopher to divide at- 
tention—and, by addressing the ear, diminish the sensibility of the 
palate. If his conversation have not a direct reference to what is placed 
upon the table, it has always that degree of reference to it, which keeps 
up the connexion. From particulars, it goes to generals: from the 
flavour of the mutton, it digresses to what occasions the flavour—the 
mountain heath, and the different herbs that abound where the different 
species of sheep pasture. From the peculiar gusto of the wine, it 
passes to the interesting details respecting its importation and bottling, 
and cellarage ; and perhaps digresses to the vintage of that year, and 
aed =viagin respecting the growth and culture’ of the vine ; all 
pe ag to a variety to the conversation, without losing sight of the 
+h “ si dae ee os it started. . We have sometimes met, at the table of 
eau oa and sprightly philosopher and good liver, a stray novice ; 
ial ha 1a — been newly admitted into the dilettante club ; 
seiapted pen po to display his title to be thus distinguished, at- 

a a en before he had time to mix up his fish-sauce upon his 
Plate, to mention the name of a book or an author: but the affable host 
sr checked this literary excursion, by some happy reply, which 

Ww ee the conversation to its proper starting-post. 

1ail conclude these desultory observations with an anecdote of a 
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204 SADDLED AND BRIDLED. 


well-known individual, long the editor of a Review, celebrated in its day, 


but now, ‘holding the noiseless tenor of its way.” We met this great 


little man at the house of Mrs. F r, well known in the azure circles 
of the northern metropolis. Another cerulian dame was of the company ; 
and she, fixing upon Mr. J., as the medium through whom her own 
stores of intellectual knowledge were to be displayed, addressed him, 
time after time, upon some subject connected with literature. Mr. J., 
although not such a marvel as the Whigs and Whiglings of the modern 
Athens take him to be, is yet not so dull as to be insensible to the 
merits of a good dinner. Irritated by the repeated questions which had 
been addressed to him respecting books and authors, to all of which he 
answered as shortly as good breeding would permit—a roast pig having 
just taken the place of a less tempting dish, the nuisance became in- 
tolerable; and Mr. J., turning to the lady, said—‘‘ Madam, I assure 
you, I am equally ignorant upon that, as upon all other subjects.” 
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SADDLED AND BRIDLED. 


SappLep and bridled, 
And booted was he— 
A plume at his helmet, 
A sword at his knee ;— 
Toom hame came the saddle 
At evening to me, 
And hame came his steed— 
But hame never came he! 


Down came his grey father, 
Sobbing fu’ sair ; 
Down came his auld mother, 
Tearing her hair: 
Down came his sweet wife, 
Wi’ her bonnie bairns three— 
Ane at her bosom, 
And twa at her knee ! 


There stood his fleet steed, 
All foaming and hot ; 
There shrieked his sweet wife, 
And sank on the spot ;— 
There stood his grey father, 
Weeping fu’ free, 
For hame came his steed, 
But hame never came he! 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM: 
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AVONDU*. 


On Cleda’s hill the moon is bright ; 
Dark Avondu still rolls in light ; 

All changeless is that mountain’s head ; 
That river still seeks ocean’s bed ; 

The calm blue waters of Loch Lene, 
Still lave its own sweet isles of green : 
And there ’s a heart as firm and true 
As Cleda’s hill, or Avondu. 


How dark and wayward still is fate, 

I’ve learned at last, but learned too late ; 
I never spoke of love—’twere vain,— 

I knew it, still I dragged my chain ;— 

I have not—never had, a hope— 

But who ’gainst Passion’s tide can cope? 
Headlong it swept this bosom through, 
And left it waste by Avondu. 


O Avondu! I wish I were, 

As once upon that mountain bare, 
Where thy young waters laugh and shine 
On the wild breast of Meenganine ; 

I wish I were by Cleda’s hill, 

Or by Glenrucro’s rushy rill : 

But no—I never more shall view 

Those scenes I loved by Avondu ! 


Farewell, ye beauteous summer streaks, 
Blue-gleaming on the distant Peaks ! 
Farewell, ye mists that loved to ride 
On Cahirbarua’s stormy side ! 
Farewell, Noyember’s wailing breeze, 
Wild minstrel of the dying trees ! 
Clara—a fond farewell to you— 

No more we meet by Avondu ! 


Lift to the moon thy forehead still ! 
Flow on, flow on, thou dark, swift river, 
Upon thy free wild course for ever! 
Exult, young hearts, in lifetime’s spring, 
And taste the joys pure love can bring ; 
But wanderer go—they’re not for you. 
Farewell, farewell, sweet Avondu ! 


HIDALLA. 


are some of the highest of that chain of monntains which stretches 
nty of Cork towards Killarney. Avondu, the Black-water of Munster 
; the most considerable river in the south of Ireland. 
y» in the county ef Kerry, called Meenganine, 


It rises in a wild 
Loch Lene is the Lake of 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 
No. I. 


———Awp this is the Mediterranean! I had left the road from Aix 
to Marseilles, and toiled up a rugged steep, the summit of which I had 
now gained. Every one is accustomed to associate with the Mediterra- 
nean, ideas of softness, beauty, and tranquillity ; nor were these long- 
cherished images disturbed by the prospect upon which my eye now 
rested. The blue waters lay stretched before me, calm and hushed— 
imaging on their bosom the summer sky, curtained with a film of grey, 
speckled clouds. This was the tideless sea, that washed the shores of 
Italy and Greece. Africa lay opposite-——it was the nearest land: that 


wide continent of savages, with its weary deserts, and unknown solitudes, | 


and mighty rivers, whose course has baffled alike the learned and the 
enterprising. I let Fancy range whithersoever she would ; and soon I 
was carried across the African continent ; and indistinct images of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and India-bound vessels, and India itself rose up 
successively. I wandered among pagodas, and had passed the great 
wall of China; and was proceeding into the heart of the Chinese 
empire, when a step close behind me, broke the lengthened link of 
images, that, like wave on wave, had floated on the sea of fancy. It was 
a French officer, who, with many apologies, hoped he had not dis- 
turbed the reverie of Monsieur. The interruption was rather in discord 
with the tone of my mind; but, through the tinsel of French manner, 
I thought I could discover something beyond the glitter : and it has ever 
been my rule in foreign travel, to encourage, rather than repel, the ad- 
vances of strangers. I answered him accordingly, with what courtesy 
{ am master of; and we sat down upon the brow of the hill together. 
The secrets of a Frenchman, especially those in whose disclosure vanity 
may glean a little harvest, are seldom very closely prisoned ; and I was 
soon master of his budget. He was quartered at Aix; and was thus far 
on his road to Marseilles, to see the sweetest girl in all France, by whom 
he was tenderly beloved, and jolie comme un ange. He possessed, he 
said, a small independency in the north, near Charleroi, and was to be 
united to Elise in a few weeks. I, in my turn, told him, that I was an 
Englishman, and a traveller pour plaisir. That I had left Aix that 
morning ; and that I intended remaining for a few days at Marseilles, 
before embarking for Genoa. 

We descended to the city together ; passing through the Corso, in 
which, as in all the southern cities, trades as well as recreations were 
going on in the open air ; and then proceeded to the quay ; where I pro- 
posed to lodge, that I might the more readily hear of vessels sailing for 
Genoa: and here we soon found accommodation in the house of an oil 
and olive merchant. My friend pressed me to accompany him to the 
house of Elise, who, he assured me, would be charmed to see me. But 
I excused myself, on the score of fatigue; promising, however, to pay 
my respects the next morning. 


My purpose is not to describe Marseilles, nor to present the reader 
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with a diary. My meeting with the French ofiicer, and my arrival at 
Marseilles, I have introduced only because these are connected with 
another and later recollection in my travels. : 

During the few days that succeeded my arrival at Marseilles, Mon- 
sieur Durand was my constant companion. He carried me to be intro- 
duced to his bride-elect, whom I found very far superior, both in 
character and in looks, to the generality of French women; and I was 
daily indebted to her, and her amiable family, for the greater part of the 
pleasure Marseilles afforded me. 

One morning, about a week after our arrival, I was surprised by the 
unexpected entrance of Monsieur Durand ; for I supposed him to be, at 
that time, at some leagues distant, with a party, to which I had been 
invited; but which I had declined joining, owing to a slight indisposi- 
tion. I was certain, something important had brought him; though, 
from his countenance, I was quite unable to guess whether he came to 
communicate good or evil. He had just received a summons to repair 
instantly to Aix, to march with the troops to which he belonged, to join 
the army destined to oppose the progress of Napoleon,—the news of 
whose disembarkation at Frejus had reached Aix a few hours before. 
“My union with Elise,” said he, ‘‘ must be postponed for a littlek— 
untii——.” Here he checked himself. But when I glanced my eye 
at the cross of the Legion of Honour, and the medal upon which 
were inscribed, “‘ Jena” and ‘‘ Austerlitz,” I had no difficulty in com- 
prehending the cause of his hesitation. It would, perhaps, have been 
difficult for him to tell, whether l’amour, or recollections of la glozre, 
were at that moment the most predominant. I parted from him with 
regret, because his was a kind and generous nature—and with no 
expectation of being ever again thrown in his way: and when, a few 
months afterwards, I learnt the event of the fatal strife, in which so 
many thousands of his countrymen had fallen, I felt a sincere pang for 
the probable fate of the open-hearted Frenchman. 








Six years afterwards, the chances of travel carried me into the 
Netherlands; and on a day in the month of June, I found myself at 
Charleroi. “Charleroi!” I repeated to myself several times, in answer 
to my inquiry as to the name of the town. ‘* Charleroi !”—and I felt 
that it was associated in my mind with something past; but what, I 
was at first unable to recal. Suddenly it broke upon me ; and I was with 
Durand and Elise, in the salon at Marseilles. ‘‘ Poor fellow!” said I, 
aloud—for I had,- somehow or other, got it into my head that he was 
killed at Waterloo; and I never thought of making any inquiry. 

It was a lovely evening; and when I had taken some refreshment, 
I left my auberge, to stroll a little way into the country. Chance led 


me to the banks of the Meuse; and as there could be no pleasanter 
walk than a river-side, I followed the path which led up the stream. 
I had proceeded nearly two miles, as nearly as I could guess; and was 
re about to retrace my steps, when upon a sudden turning, I came in 
ad a cottage which, for beauty, I thought I had never seen 
a leg It stood about a hundred yards from the river, with a garden 

oping down to the stream. The cottage was cream-coloured—of one 
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story only, and almost covered with the jasmine tree. The garden was 
one blow of early summer flowers—narcissus, jonquils, wall-flowers, 
daffodils, and many others, which my botanical knowledge does not 
permit me to name. I thought I had never beheld a spot of more sweet 
retirement, or one that I could more agreeably live in all my days. | 
was standing, gazing upon it, thinking how happy its inmates might 
probably be ; and had laid my hand upon the little wicker gate that led 
up the garden, merely by way of resting the arm; when the door of 
the cottage opened, and a lady, and then a gentleman, appeared. I 
recognised them in a moment It was Durand and his Elise! 
Previous to the abdication of Napoleon, and his banishment to Elba, 
Durand had risen rapidly in the French army, and had attained the rank 
of colonel ; and when the Emperor walked, with his arms folded, from 
Frejus to Paris, dreams of ambition again began to point to higher 
rank and prouder honours. But the visions of many were dispelled on 
the plain of Waterloo. And as for my friend—when I had passed a 
night under his roof, it seemed to me that he had little to regret in the 
fall of his patron, and the dispersion of his warlike dreams. Living in 
a beautiful country—in his own cottage—with health and seeming com- 
petence—blessed with the endearments of domestic life—an affectionate 
wife, and two sweet children: could he regret that the clang of arms 
had passed away ? Glory would, indeed, no more circle his brow with 
the wreath of victory—but peace might be around him; and the inter- 
change of affection and kind offices, might hallow his home, and light 
him through all the journey of life. ‘‘ My income,” said he, “ is three 
thousand francs a-year (120J. sterling); I have this little cottage be- 
sides. I have all I desire. There are my books—voila mes livres— 
not many, but choice. Here are our music-books—we sing duets. In 
the morning I work in my garden; from which we have fruit, and 
flowers, and vegetables, in abundance. I have a little horse in my 
stable, and a boat upon the river; and I have one or two friends at 
Charleroi, whom I see sometimes. I live nearly a thousand francs 
within my income, so that Ihave no cares; for every deserving stranger 
I have a bed, and a place at my table: you see how we live,” added he, 
(we were then at dinner). ‘‘ Stay with us as long as it is agreeable to 
you—we will make you as comfortable as we can: and when you leave 
us, do not forget the cream-coloured cottage ; and never pass within fifty 
miles of us, without coming to see us.” Elise looked all that her 
husband said. And as I shook hands with the hospitable Durand and 
his Elise, at parting, and stepped into the boat that was to carry me 
away, I felt that I was no misanthrope. Who will say that the heart is 
all wicked ?—there are many generous seeds in it let them but grow! 
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WHICH IS THE BRIDE? 


AN OLD ENGLISH TALE. 


Wu, nephew, you are as dull this afternoon as neighbour Lacy was 
on his wedding-day: he looked then for all the world as if he were 
going to be hanged, instead of being married.” 

« Perhaps, uncle, the bride was a shrew, and the bridegroom so early 
began to repent his bargain; or, perhaps he had given his hand to one, 
when his heart was devoted to another: his thoughts would then be none 


of the merriest.” 
‘Hearts! a fiddle-stick’s end for hearts! What have hearts to do 


with matrimony ?” 

“Why, they ought to have some little to do with it, I think, uncle, 
A man should not marry a woman whom he does not love: and, as our 
favourite Shakspeare says . 

“Why, sirrah ! what d’ye talk to me of Shakspeare for? You know 
I hate plays and poetry, and all such ungodly stuff. Don’t talk to me 
of Shakspeare.” 

“ Well, uncle!” 

‘‘ And well, nephew! But come, lad, I wont be angry with thee; so 
cheer up, and be merry, boy, Why, I do believe you are in love.” 

A sigh was the only answer to this observation. 

“ Why, daughter Lucy,” said the first speaker (who was yclept Sir 
Solomon Simple ; a worthy knight, residing on his own property, near 
the pleasant town of ————,, in the fertile county of Devon\—‘* Why, 
daugbter Lucy, thy cousin Frank is in love! Come, now, you are in 
all his secrets-—tell me who is the favoured object.” 

Lucy only blushed. 

“Why, Sir John,” said the worthy knight, turning to the domestic 
chaplain ; 

But before proceeding with the conversation, let me enlighten my 
readers as to the characters who figure in this brief tale. 

= Solomon Simple, as I have said, was a knight, and a “ justice 
: — and coram, aye, and custolorum and ratolorum too,” as 
hale ‘speare has it. THe was now about sixty years old—hearty and 
a ne of a humourist, but well-meaning in the main, and 
“rey Seager to his nephew, and his only child Lucy ; so named after 
fidisaen er, whom she closely resembled, and. for whose memory Sif 

: n entertained the tenderest regard. : 
the i sian aire gentle, young, and frolicsome ; and as she was 
aon 7 of her father’s large possessions, she had, of course, Many 
Selina ne of these,—who had received the approbation of Sir 
the eect at the period when my tale commences, on a visit at 
withal | He was young; of a goodly personage and wealthy 
oe : ad served under Lord Essex, in Ireland and in Flanders ; 
‘vied a e sudden death of his father and elder brother, he settled on 
Sir Saas e, which adjoined Sir Solomon’s; and forthwith began to wog 

~eromon's acres, in the person of his daughter Lucy. 
2E 
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Edward Fenton was the name of the ’squire ; but whether he was any 
descendant of that Edward Fenton whom Shakspeare celebrated, and 
whose true affection for ‘sweet Anne Page” was brought to so mar- 
vellously happy a conclusion, history saith not. 

Sir John Turntext (all priests were at this period styled ‘ Sir’), the 
chaplain, was the constant companion of Sir Solomon. He ate with 
him—walked with him—hunted with him; in short, did every thing but 
sleep with him. In appearance, he was rather superior to the country 
clergymen of that day; but in acquirements, pretty much upon a level 
with his brethren. Nevertheless, he was a well-meaning man; who, 
though humouring his patron in some things, contrary both to law and 
Gospel, yet, in the main, lived up to the creed he professed ; and was a 
very favourable sample of a parish priest in the days of Elizabeth ; when 


the order had fallen into ‘‘ general contempt,” and ‘‘ small consideration :” 


a circumstance well accounted for by the historian, who tells us, that 
the patrons bestowed ‘ advowsons of benefices upon their bakers, butlers, 
cookes, good archers, falconers, and housekeepers; instead of other 
recompense for their long and faithful service.” 

Frank Wellborn, the nephew of our knight, was a youth who had 
seen some twenty summers. He had excellent parts, and a good dispo- 
sition ; but his spirits frequently ran away with his judgment, and led 
him into excesses, which, when they came to the ear of his uncle, occa- 
sioned the latter to fret and to fume, to scold and to threaten ; but when 
he looked in Frank’s face, his passion generally ended with an ex- 
hortation to the young scapegrace to “‘ be a steady lad, and not to run 
riot about the town, like the graceless varlets who imitated the frolics 
of Falstaff and his wild companions.” ' 

Such were the principal personages of Sir Solomon’s family. His 
only surviving sister, an ancient maiden, older than himself, resided 
with him, She was a good-tempered, garrulous old dame, who busied 
herself still about the affairs of the house; and in her high-crowned cap, 
boddice, and mantua, looked as I have seen her represented in a family 
picture, not much unlike my hostess Quickly, as dressed in the usual 
Stage costume. 

It is now time to return to the colloquy with which my story com- 
menced. The Knight and his family, with the addition of Edward Fenton, 
were seated, after dinner, in the “‘ winter parlour ;” a ‘‘ faire and goodly 
room,” lined with oak, the furniture being, for the most part, of the 
same material. The Knight sat in a high-backed chair, curiously 
carved ; his favourite greyhound couched at his feet, and a cup of burnt 
sack at his elbow. The chaplain and his sister also occupied chairs ; 
whilst the three younger individuals were seated on stools—a species 
of seat then more in use than at present. ‘ 

‘Why, Sir John,” said the Knight, addressing his chaplain, ‘‘ We 
shall soon want the aid of thy office, man. But, nephew, who is she ?— 
for I'll be bound you are in love.” 

“* Right, uncle—I am in love.” And Frank sighed pretty audibly. 

** Well, and what do you sigh for? It is no crime to be in love, and 
you are old enough to marry. But out with the name, lad.” 

‘“ One, my equal in birth, but far above me in fortune. A peerless 
maid, than whom the sun ne’er shone upon a fairer; nor did true 
knight ever peril himself for one more amiable.” 
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«| feel inclined to deny that,” said young Fenton. “ As a true 
knight, I must assert the palm of beauty and of virtue for my own love— 
my pretty Lucy, here ”’—and he turned round, expecting to recelve an 
encouraging smile for his gallantry ; but the damsel had left the room. 

“| have no quarrel with you on that score, Edward Fenton. No 
woman can exceed my cousin Lucy, in my estimation ;”—and again the 
youth sighed. , ; 

“Your equal in birth, but above you in fortune! Why, I'll be 
hanged if it is not Isabella, the daughter of that crabbed old fellow, our 
neighbour, John Fortescue. Why, man, run away with her.” 

“© Would that be honourable, uncle ?” 

“ Any thing is honourable in love, as in war, which leads to the 
possession of thy mistress, boy. Why, bring her here, and I’ll give her 
away myself, Sir John shall perform the ceremony, Edward shall be 
the groom’s-man, and Lucy the bride’s-maid.” 

‘“ But her father’s anger !”’ : 

“Tush ! who minds that? Why, he’ll fret and foam, and forbid you 
his house ;—but he must die, and he can’t carry his land away with him; 
and Isabella must have it all then. It is a good plan,—by the Lord! 
we'll about it instantly.” 

‘And my marriage with Lucy can take place at the same time,” said 
Fenton. 

“Why no, lad, no; there are various papers yet to be executed, 
which J intend to see signed, before that ceremony is performed. 

Frank made some little demur to the wishes of his uncie; but the 
latter was, as most old gentlemen are, very obstinate when he once took 
a thing into his head; he over-ruled every objection, silenced all 
scruples ; and it was finally settled, that at ten of the clock on the 
morrow, Frank, with his lady-love, should meet the knight and the 


priest in the chapel, and that the ceremony should be there and then 
performed. 





In front of the altar stood the chaplain, arrayed in his surplice ;_ whilst 
on one side were arranged Sir Solomon, Miss Fortescue, and Lucy ; on 
the other, Frank and Edward Fenton. The gallants were dressed in their 
best, and in their silken doublets and hose. The females were habited 
both alike, in white frocks and green hoods, which they drew so closely 
over their faces, that not a feature was discernible. They both seemed 
agitated, Miss Fortescue in particular. The bride repeated the responses 
rte low and indistinct tone : and when Wellborn approached, to place 
beter upon her finger, she trembled so excessively that he feared she 
‘tea sesh to the ground. She then rallied her spirits, and appeared 
in. 2 eciec during the remainder of the ceremony ; at the conclusion of 

ch, Sir Solomon was advancing, to claim the usual tribute of a salute, 


a sunk exhausted on Frank’s shoulder; and he led herwith rapidity 
pe e chapel to the chamber of Lucy: the bride’s-maid following the 
y-married couple in such haste, that Fenton had no opportunity of 


availing himself of his privil ' y 0 
lege which was tig privilege as the bridegroom’s attendant ; a privi- 


rudeness, than in the Pp 


urgently enforced in those days of comparative 
resent era of civilization and refinement. 
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““ Why, zounds!” said the old Baronet, “ the birds are flown, Fenton. 
We are choused, man—clearly choused. Come, let us give chase ;—let 
us follow, and see where these skittish little damsels will lead us.” 

They did follow; and in the hall met Frank, with his newly-wedded 
bride and the bride’s-maid, returning from the chamber of Lucy. 

‘¢ You are soon recovered, I think, Miss Isabella,—Mrs. Wellborn—I 
beg your pardon. Lut we are not thus to be defrauded of our rights, 
Come, honey—with this kiss, 1 wish you health and prosperity! Well- 
born will make you a good husband ; and | doubt not but you will make 
him a good wife.” 

‘<I will try, sir!” was the modest response. 

The Knight and Fenton, having saluted the bride and her attendants, 
the former demanded where they were going. 

‘¢ Home, with Isabella,” was Frank’s reply. ‘‘ We must not tell her 
father yet; and her longer absence might excite suspicion.” 

‘Right, boy, right. God bless you, Frank! I shall not forget a 
marriage portion. Good bye !” 


“‘ Fare you well, uncle. Fenton, good morning.” 

The ladies dropped their courtseys ; and the party took their de- 
parture for the mansion of John Fortescue: Sir Solomon chuckling, 
and rubbing his hands, exclaimed, as the porter closed the gate after 
them—‘“‘ Come, that younker’s fairly settled, at all events. And now, 
Fenton, let us in to dinner.” 





The reconciliation, of Isabel with her father, it was settled, should be 
efiected by the intervention of Sir Solomon; and as the old gentleman 
thought that good eating and good drinking were the most potent 
auxiliaries in promoting good-humour, he laid his plans accordingly. 
The festival of Christmas was approaching, when, from time imme- 
morial, it had been the custom in England to hold high holiday. 

At the mansion of Sir Solomon Simple, ample preparations were 
always made, to observe this feast with all its ancient ceremonies. 
Yule blocks were provided—wassail bowls prepared—the huge boar was 
killed ; and whilst his head was set apart for one dish, a famous collar 
of brawn was made for another. The ‘“ stately pie” was not forgotten ; 
and a peacock of large size being killed, plucked, except its tail, and 
covered with a fine paste, made a noble spectacle, when placed on the 
middle of the table ; the beautiful plumage of the tail spread out, and 
overshadowing the surrounding dishes. Most of the worthy Knight's 
friends and acquaintances were, upon this occasion, regularly invited to 
his hospitable board; amongst them, John Fortescue and his daughter 
were always included: and the old man was elad to avail himself of an 


invitation, that saved him the trouble and expense of feasting his friends 
at home. 


The present Christmas-day was anxiously expected by more persons 
than one ; and its arrival witnessed by several with no ordinary 
emotion. I shall not pretend to describe the good cheer which was 
provided, nor undertake to set forth the order of the company ; it will 
be quite sufficient for my readers to know, that Fenton, with John 
Fortescue and his daughter, were among the guests; and that the 
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usual substantial ingredients of a Christmas-feast were found there in 
abundance. 

Dinner over, the wassail bow] was sent gaily round; and whilst the 
rude carols so popular at that period, were merrily sung, even the iron 
countenance of old Fortescue appeared to be softened. 

‘«¢ Zounds, neighbour!” said Sir Solomon, ‘‘ we want nothing but a 
wedding, to make our mirth complete.” 

“A wedding—humph !” replied Fortescue, in a tone in which it was 
very doubtful whether he did not mean to convey the idea that a 
wedding would have rather detracted from, than added to, their mirth. 

“ Aye, a wedding !” continued Sir Solomon. ‘‘I did, at one time, 
hope that Lucy and Fenton would have become man and wife on this 
day; however, there were settlements to make, ‘and writings to draw 
up, and parchments to engross—and lawyers are so plaguy slow E 

‘ Quick enough—quick enough !’-—muttered Fortescue, ‘* in making 
fast a bad bargain.” 

“ But what would you say, friend Fortescue, if there was a bride—a 
young one too—now present amongst us ?” 

The ladies all tittered ; and each looked at her neighbour, as much 
as to say, ‘“‘ Is it you who have stolen a march upon us?” No one 
spoke, however, but Fortescue, who replied—‘‘ Humph! a bride! I 
wish she mayn’t repent before the week’s out.” 

“ She'll not do that, I think. Aye, Isabella?” 

“Oh, no, sir! nor yet—if I guess aright at the lady—to the end of 
her life.” 

‘“Come, that’s a bold assurance, however, fair one! It was a 
run-a-way match ; and sometimes they verify the old proverb of ‘* Marry 
in haste, and repent at leisure.” But that will not be the case at this 
time; particularly if the father of the damsel does not prove hard- 
hearted, and mar the happiness of the young couple.” 

“* He’s a fool if he forgives them!” muttered Fortescue. 

‘‘ Nay, nay, not so, neither,” returned Sir Solomon. ‘‘ What can’t 
be cured, you know, must be endured; and ag 

“If it was your son, what would you do ?” interrogated Fortescue, in- 
terrupting him. 

“Do? why, I would say, I wished my child might be happy in her 
own way, if she would not be happy in mine: and I would take my son- 
in-law by the hand, and say, you have stolen a march upon me, lad; but 
forgive you. Why, man, I could never bear enmity long in my 
life,” Se : 

“ Humph !—Goodnature is near a-kin to folly.” 


Sir Solomon seemed not to hear this not very courteous retort ; and 
he resumed :-— 


_“* Come, my lads and lasses, fill your goblets to the brim ; and Vil 
give you, ‘ Francis Wellborn and his young bride—health and prosperity 
to them 4 9 

In an instant all were upon their feet, to pledge the toast, excepting 
Wellborn aud Lucy, who sat, fixed as statues—she with cheeks suffused 
with blushes, and eyes cast to the ground; he with a look of anxious 
and eager expectation. 
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Sir Solomon had emptied his glass, before he perceived that his 
daughter remained motionless at the table. ‘‘ Why, Lucy, girl!” said 
the old man, ‘‘ wont you pledge your cousin and his bride ?” 

“Sune is my bride!” exclaimed Wellborn, taking her hand, and 
kneeling at the feet of the Knight. ‘‘ Father, give us your blessing! 
Let us be happy in our own way, if we cannot be happy in your's; and 
Say you forgive me !” 

The astonishment Sir Solomon felt at this declaration was great. 
He was some minutes before he recovered the use of his speech: at 
length he exclaimed, in a tone half serious, half in jest— 

‘“‘ Lucy your bride! Nay, nay, Frank—that is carrying the joke too 
far. Why, man, I myself saw you married to Isabella Fortescue.” 

‘“‘'To whom ?” thuhdered old Fortescue, striking the table with such 
violence, that it made every thing upon it rattle. But before Sir Solo- 
mon could reply, Wellborn said— 

‘¢ You saw me married, and you gave away the bride; but it was 
your daughter Lucy, and not Isabella Fortescue, whom you gave 
to me.” 

‘“‘ By rook and pye, but I am fairly caught in my own trap! You 
hussy, you, you have disappointed one of my fondest hopes—that of 
seeing the property of the Simples and the Fenton’s united in one: 
it would have been the fairest estate in the county. But no matter, | 
will not run from my word. Child, you shall be happy in your own 
way, if you will not in mine. Son-in-law and nephew, you have stolen 
a march upon me, but I forgive you. Give me your hands. God bless 
you both!” 

This was said with so much affectionate fervour, that it affected Lucy 
far more than harshness would have done. She threw herself into her 
father’s arms—she wept on his bosom. —— 

Wellborn wrung his uncle’s hand ; and felt that he would resign life 
—nay, almost give up Lucy herself, to make his generous relative 
happy. 

All parties, save Fenton, were satisfied with the denouement. He 
muttered something about broken promises and violated vows; but a 
look from Wellborn awed him into silence. He soon left the hall; and 
tradition says, forgot his disappointment, and married Isabella Fortescue, 
living in good fellowship with Wellborn and his wife. 
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SIR ANDREW ILL-AT-EASE, 


THE AWKWARD MAN. 

Srp AnpREw being young and gentlemanlike, and a baronet beside, 
with a clear estate of seven thousand pounds a year, could easily have 
found access to the best society: but poor Sir Andrew had but little 
enjoyment in it, for he was seldom at his ease; nature had denied 
to him that qualification which, in the world, is sometimes called modest 
assurance ! and the want of this, embittered every source of enjoyment 
upon which Sir Andrew might otherwise have drawn. Some people, 
when speaking of Sir Andrew, employed the gentle epithet of a diffi- 
dent man; others, with less propriety, perhaps, designated him a 
modest man; but the greater number boldly pronounced Sir Andrew to 
be an awkward man. For my part, I think the greater number were 
wrong, and that Sir Andrew was rather a diflident than an awkward 
man: and the reason, gentle reader, why I incline to take part with the 
few against the many is, that I am myself an awkward man—in short, 
just such a man as Sir Andrew; and I should be loth to think that the 
world applied to me so inelegant a term as that by which it dis- 
tinguished Sir Andrew. I cannot separate awkwardness from low 
breeding ; now, difiidence has something amiable in it; and as for 
modesty, there are so many presumptuous blockheads in the world, 
that could I establish Sir Andrew’s claim, and consequently my own, to 
the appellation of a modest man, I should look upon it as a proud 
distinction, in this age of blustering ignorance and ill-founded pre- 
tension. But it is time to introduce Sir Andrew more particularly to 
your notice; and when you shall have seen him enter the drawing- 
room, and take his seat—or rather, when he has risen, and taken his 
leave, and the door is fairly shut behind him, you may apply to him 
whichever epithet may seem the truest interpreter of his character. 

Sir Andrew was a man of etiquette, for he made his morning visits 
according as the rules of polite society prescribed, notwithstanding the 
misery which he inflicted upon himself: and as his acquaintance was 
numerous, a day seldom passed in which Sir Andrew did not perceive 
a propriety in making one or two morning visits. Sir Andrew sallied 
forth about three; and as he approached the house where his courage 
was to be put to the test, if began to fail him, and his pace became 
slower and slower, that he might have time to ‘‘ screw it to the sticking 
Place,” before reaching the door. Sometimes he did not succeed in 
this, and was obliged to turn up a neighbouring street, to gain a little 
breathing time ; but in the end, Sir Andrew’s sense of propriety always 
overcame his tremors. And now, had Sir Andrew yielded to the 
Suggestions of his diflidence, he would have waited a long while before 
taking the decisive step of applying his fingers to the knocker ; but again, 
is sense of propriety came to his assistance ; for as he might have been 
seen arrive at the door, there would be an excessive impropriety in 
delaying to take the means of gaining admittance ; but what tremors 
assailed Sir Andrew when he actually heard the bell and knocker an- 
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nounce to all within, that some one stood without; and how fearful was 
the interval of suspense between that and the opening of the door, 
Many were the agitating questions which in this interval tumultuous! 
forced themselves upon Sir Andrew’s mind :—Perhaps the family may 
be from home ;—and Sir Andrew would then draw forth his card-case, 
hope almost producing conviction. But Sir Andrew hears the sound of 
the servant’s footstep : the door actually opens—it is too late to retreat. 
‘“‘Is Lady Formidable at home?” ‘Yes, Sir!”—and Sir Andrew is 
under the necessity of following the servant; and sees the door thrown 
wide—and hears announced, in a loud voice, ‘“‘ Sir Andrew IIl-at-ease ;” 
-—and Sir Andrew is forced to appear. What a terrific moment ! 

I have known men more awkward than Sir Andrew: some, who so 
much dreaded an announcement, that they would outstrip the swiftest 
lacquey, and present themselves unannounced. But it does not appear 
that Sir Andrew’s difiidence ever carried him thus far; at all events, 
even although he might have been inclined to follow such an example, 
his strong feeling of propriety always prevented him from violating so 
heinously, the established forms of society. 

We shall suppose Sir Andrew now seated, and ten minutes passed 
away,—during which he has contrived to answer and to propound the 
usual insignificances which form the topics of a drawing-room conver- 
sation. But fearful is the agitation of the difiident man, when he begins 
to perceive the necessity of taking leave, and feels that he wants resolu- 
tion to make the requisite movement. He puts on his glove—pulls it olf 
again ; transfers his hat from one hand to the other, and perhaps 
smooths it round; in hopes that by these, and other ingenious devices, 
he may perchance calm the agitation of his mind. But when he has 
performed all this, he finds himself in no way relicved ; and he probably 
goes over the same round again, with some little variation, perhaps, that 
by employing ‘his body in any way, he may deliver his mind from the 
horrible suspicion that he has lost all command over it. Ail this, and 
much more than this, Sir Andrew experienced. He was conscious, that 
so long as he remained seated, all was comparatively well; but that the 
moment he rose, every eye would be upon him; and he should instantly 
lose all command over his arms and legs. The space over which he had 
to pass, before reaching the door—-the opening of the door itself—the 
parting bow, all rushed upon Sir Andrew’s mind, and brought an over- 
whelming consciousness of the utter impossibility of moving at ali—until, 
at last, a sense of the impropriety of prolonging the visit, forced Sit 
Andrew from his chair. Happy was Sir Andrew if requested to look at 
some pretty piece of workmanship, or new book that might be lying 
upon a table near the door ; for then, rising, not ostensibly to take leave, 
the movement lost half its terrors, Various were the expedients to 
which, at different times, Sir Andrew had recourse, to soften the dith- 
culty of an exit. Among others, he used to seize with avidity the 
occasion of the introduction of new visitors; for then the fracas is 
peculiarly favourable to the retreat of an awkward man. For my own 
part, I have practised a certain device, frequently with great success :— 
The formality of taking leave is much heightened by the silence which 
usually precedes it ; and the great art I take to be, to retreat immediately 
upon the back of a happy observation. I rise in the middle of @ 
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sentence, bring it to a neat conclusion, in gently retreating ; and tacking 
“ good morning” to the end of it, make my exit with a very pretty grace. 
I knew a certain lawyer, who, if there happened to be a tea-party at 
home, always seized the opportunity of the removal of the tea-urn, and 
effected a retreat under its cover; but if, by any chance, he missed this 
fair occasion, he was under the necessity of remaining the whole evening, 
to the great annoyance of the ladies, and to the great detriment of his 
clients. I have not heard that Sir Andrew ever made use either of the 
excellent device of which I avail myself, or of that to which the modest 
lawyer had recourse: indeed, as to the former, Sir Andrew never 
made a good observation, and could not therefore have screened his 
awkwardness under the blaze of his wit. I have already said, that he 
never neglected the occasion of the entrance of company, to secure an 
unobserved retreat; but, alas! Sir Andrew, in his confusion, not un- 
frequently ran bounce against my lady, who looked sour—or against 
Miss, who tittered and blushed, and looked sweet, nevertheless. But 
if no such opportunity presented itself, Sir Andrew was obliged to com- 
mit himself to his fate: once upon his legs, and they were no longer 
the servants of his will. So long as he kept his face to the company, 
all was comparatively right—but it was to turn his back that Sir Andrew 
dreaded. ‘To avoid this, he would sometimes retreat all the way, like 
the slave of an oriental king ; or, if he actually summoned sufficient 
resolution to turn himself round, he measured his steps with all the 
solemnity of a judge, and with the precision of a drill serjeant, lest 
his limbs should so completely emancipate themselves, as to carry his 
body to the door with a celerity unbecoming the practices of polished 
society. 

It is strange, that the fair sex are so completely exempt from these 
feelings of awkwardness: for although they possess infinitely more 
modesty than we do, yet they are comparative strangers to the diffi- 
dence which often weighs so heavily upon men who have lived longer 
in the world, and seen more of it than they. The very youngest misses 
rise and bow, or courtsey, and say just the thing they ought to say, 
without the slightest embarrassment; and feel no difficulty whatever in 
turning their backs, and making their exit with the most perfect self- 
possession, 


It is really a curse to be diffident ! 
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In country towns generally there is a lamentable dearth of public 
incident, a melancholy stagnation of events, tending most deplorably to 


lull the faculties asleep, and overpower every thing like native genius, by 


the vis iertie. Hence arises that propensity to individual scrutiny, 
which occasions the propagation of the race of busy-bodies,—a family 
which, I dare say, would have been extinct, if localities were always as 
little favourable to its exercise as in the metropolis. Hence, too, 
originates ‘slander, whose envenomed”’ but I am getting moral 
and prosy, and I meant to be amusing, and as brilliant withal as may 
be. To be brief, therefore, and “ giving exordium the go-by,” I once 
lived in a place of this kind,—neither town nor country—combining in 
happy union the smoke of the former with the monotony of the latter ; 
where one neither was in company nor in solitude—enough noise to 
disturb, and not enough green fields, or leafy trees, or purling streams, 
to inspire. As to streams, there was a narrow, ill-banked slip of water, 
intersecting—no matter for the name—as a medium of conveyance be- 
tween the coal mines and that part of the country ; but the sight of it 
was an antidote to any other ideas than those of still life—filth, and 
noxious effluvia. For the architectural ornaments of the town—its 
buildings had always been brick, and nobody seemed so emulous of the 
fame of him of old, as to be desirous of changing them to marble. 
There were two or three good-looking spires—there was one really fine, 
or meant to be so originally ; only modern repairs assorting ill with its 
antiquity, had made but a patch-work kind of concern of it. I confess, 
in its present condition, it irritated my temper whenever | looked at it; 
so I took a lodging out of sight. This is a digression, but I like to be 
particular in treating of subjects of importance. I might describe my 
dwelling : how its bricks were bright red, and its slates sky-blue—but | 
am advised to abstain; yet I cannot help saying, that accuracy 1) 
minute particulars ascertains the veracity of a relation; and, if it were 
necessary, | could mention the number of panes in each separate window 
of each apartment. But I abstain, as I said before, in compliment to 
those who think themselves wiser than I. Opinions may differ—but 
this again is digression, 

The hard frost—the memorable frost—the frost that made the Ser- 
pentine a plain for a fair—an English Neva, metamorphosing the Queen 
of the civilized world, fair London, into Petersburgh, the imperial palace 
of the north!—the frost, that froze the breath as it passed from the 
nostrils, and gave Thomas Candour, my well-informed neighbour s 
tongue, the rheumatism—the frost, that did all bu¢ chain up the ocean, 
making one level surface of the wide Atlantic !—When there was some 
talk of a skaiting speculation, and the formation of a company for the 
propelling by steam of that Dutchman’s carriage ; and thus furnishing 
an easy medium of conveyance between Europe and America !—when 
ice became a mere drug in the market, and confectioners saw carriages 


and-four in the perspective of the ensuing summer !—when the Pano- 
rama of the Polar regior 





18 was near closing in despair; because 1¢e- 
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bergs were become common, and ships, imprisoned in their strong 
embrace, presented no sublimely incomprehensible idea to the mind!— 


when mankind seemed multiplied personifications of mummies, and 
young maids looked blue as old ones !—when the poet’s ravings of 
sunny skies, and verdant meads, and soft breezes, seemed a mockery of 
the realities with which human nature was contending '—when the 
thermometer was ten times more interesting than the Gazette ; and 


Fahrenheit was a name a thousand-fold more popular than Lord 
Byron’s! When this was the picture of the British world—that frost, 
in its climax of inflictions and afflictions, rendered our roads impassable, 
and our canal unsusceptible of the wooing of coal-men and barge-men— 
impracticable to the most enterprising sail, oar, or boat-horse ; thus ex- 
cluding the town I am immortalising, from all communication with the 
civilized world. That was indeed a season of heaviness! Occasionally 
there ventured from some of the neighbouring hamlets or houses, a 
stray pedestrian; and the natives assembled round him and gazed on 
him, and plied him with as many questions, as if he had just returned 
from the Polar expedition. We were in a very miserable state of 
vegetation: the very barber’s shop was a scene of sullen quiet; even 
there invention seemed at a stand-still—and we had almost forgotten 
the Athenian question, ‘‘ Is there any new thing ?” There was nothing 
new, and patience tired of a perpetual negative. The morning was ex- 
pectation, and the evening disappointment and frost—chilblains and red 
noses. Every body looked sullen, except coal-merchants and woollen- 
drapers ; for we heated our apartments with a bushel of coals per fire, 
and lived by day and night swathed in flannel waistcoats, and rolled up 
in half a score blankets. 

In this state of things, I had one morning made a melancholy break- 
fast. The paraphernalia were not removed. I was leaning my head on 
my right hand, which arm was, in its turn, supported by the table; the 
fingers of my left were occupied in beating an accompaniment to the 
ticking of my watch, by bringing a tea-spoon in contact with the margin 
of a tea-cup. The weather looked hopeless, as usual; the universe ap- 
peared in a state of petrifaction ; the very current of the air was frozen 
a acre all earthly things had the stony stilliness and coldness of 
sian tie Suddenly my ear caught the faint accents of distant mur- 
ieee ra swelled—they approached: the loud voices of men in 
ine di erence ; and hasty footsteps—the firm, dauntless, intrepid 
I hi rb genoa important business, and conscious of its weight ! 
I thou nm a window, in an agitation of curiosity not to be described. 
1 ce that the world had betaken itself to its stirring business again. 
hi Ipated novelty, and changes, and rumours of change. My fancy 
hei a as With images of a second attempt at invasion, in Napoleon ~ 
ns 0 omed boats !—conjectures were rushing over my mind in quick 
“ multiplying succession, too hurriedly to heed the question of my 
. ra ‘From what quarter cometh the enemy?” Or, after all, is 
f aw, at last? I asked myself; and I passed my fingers over the 
frozen panes of my window. Nothing of the kind! Conjecture was 
at fault, and it was weary travelling through the wide region of possi- 
— _ So I rang the bell—a loud, brisk, sonorous peal ; worthy of the 

est suete of apartments at the Clarendon at least. My landlady 
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answered it in person; curious to know the precise impulse that had 
thus evoked the spirit of noise, in a mansion where nobody scolded but 
herself—not even her parrot! She was all unknowing of the point to 
which my queries tended. She had been on the other side of the house, 
exploring unswept corners, and detecting little reservoirs of dust, which 
threatened the housemaid with loss of place. She had heard—seen— 
nothing of what was passing without. For once in her life she was 
most provokingly incurious ; the leading idea of her mind at the moment 
was the negligence of servants, and she could not parcel out the very 
little territory. So I valorously determined to sally forth, and inquire 
into ‘‘ the very pith and marrow of the circumstance,” by my own per- 
sonal questioning ; supporting my resolutions by considerations wise and 
deep, of the superior accuracy of information gained at the first-hand. 
I clothed my outward man in a surtout, then enclosed myself in a large 
triple-caped travelling coat—enveloping the whole in a boat-cloak of 
superb dimensions, lined with fox-skin. I gave a farewell look at the 
fire—a lingering, half-reluctant look—and valiantly, with all the per- 
severance of curiosity, I sallied forth. 

The barber’s shop was full even to overflowing. The door was open, 
notwithstanding the intense cold, that its threshold might afford ac- 
commodation to sundry two or three late arrivals, There would have 
been no possibility of my entering, but for the little back-door, with 
which circumstances, foreign to my present subject, had made me 
acquainted. I emerged from the shades of the back parlour, with the 
air of a privileged person, and I found the congress deep in discussing— 
not measures of ministers, nor the wisdom of the reformers, nor the 
eloquence of Brougham, nor the accuracy of Hume, nor the honesty of 
Canning, nor the talent of the Chancellor, nor the site of the new 
palace, nor its vicinity to the immaculate Pimlico, nor the fall of stocks, 
nor the thermometer. Oh, no! they cared for none of these things, 
the members of that synod! I heard the names of Kean, and 
Macready, and Kemble, and Grimaldi, uttered in every variety of 
accent, and with an appendage of every possible characteristic, from 
high sublime to deep absurd. In short, the sum and substance—the 
pith and marrow—the very hue and complexion of their discussions, - 
volved the important interests of aN AMATEUR PLAY. An amateur 
performance in a country town, by gentlemen unconnected with any 
stage! Here was indeed cause suflicient for the stir and the tumult in 
every street! This was the fitting state in which the entrée of ‘ Tom 
Thumb the Great’ should be made, preceded by a flourish of trumpets. 
I found myself a spectator of the preluding “‘ tug of war;” and the con- 
tagion of the stirring impulse that was abroad, filled my breast also with 
the thousand heart-burnings and emotions, that are evolved by the pro- 
gress of any mighty event. And was not this in truth an era in the 
chronicles of that ancient corporate town, -——— ? 

In a few days I was deep in the reading of old play-bills, and records 
of theatrical adornments, and in collating the various editions of 
‘Richard the Third.’ It was resolved not only to act a play, but to act 
it in a style that should rival all previous theatrical exhibitions, both of 
artists and amateurs. There was the allotment of characters—a task 
in which the justice of Rhadamanthus himself would have failed to give 
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The hosier and the tailor were on the very point of con- 
f the monarch at the sword’s point: the former, how- 
put to the vote, carried the point, not merely 
t by acclamation. Oh, what a triumph was 


his! How he bore himself along in the pride of victory, and swelled 


satisfaction. 
testing the rule o 
ever, when the matter was 


by a majority of voices, bu 


beneath his trappings of mock royalty, as a conqueror at the exhibition 
of his trophies! He was a broad-set man, of the middle size—of limbs 
large, rather than sinewy, with a broad, flat face, innocent of ex- 
pression, containing, amongst its other appurtenances, a pair of great 
grey eyes, opened for no earthly purpose but to see withal. Oh, what 
aking was he! In his hands, Richard was indeed himself again! I 
cannot pretend to give portraits of the whole corps of dramatis per- 
sone, sufficient be it to characterise the most prominent individual. 
He possessed that happy conviction of his own intellectual superiority, 
which has availed many men in their progress, to a success for which 
they never were indebted to their talents. He affected not to study, 
but to repeat the words of Shakspeare by a kind of intuition, and to 
enunciate them with a power and force which left Kean at an immea- 
surable distance. He offered, in the elation of his heart, to play the 
character against this actor, before the most enlightened audience in 
the empire. 

Every country-place has its genius in these days; and our dramatic 
hero was contesting the right to the title with a young scribe of the 
law, who had put forth sundry paragraphs in the local journals, and 
various political squibs, in the form of hand-bills, at the late election. 
Our dramatic hero boldly asserted, that it was the competition between 
art and nature ; and he claimed the ascendancy, on the authority of all 
who have ever come within the pale of suspected want of education. 
According to his theory, the more advantages a man enjoyed in the way 
of tuition, the greater the chance of his turning out a mere dolt. He 
deemed the common rules of grammar as so many fetters on the 
energies of genius; and nobly disdaining alike those and the laws of 
punctuation, he gave such notable readings of his author, as might have 
defied the erudition of the ablest commentators. A young lady from 
town, more critical perhaps than witty, said that he converted 
Shakspeare into a writer of conundrums, which every body must “‘ give 
up. But then he had a new dress; and he struck his breast until the 
ornaments of his state rung like a town-crier’s bell ;—and he started 
and he stared, and he stormed !—and he wore an enormous pad on his 
shoulder—and he limped with the distortion of Vulcan himself—and he 
died like nothing that ever departed in peace ;—and, in short, as the 
journalist said of him, “he did the character in a style hitherto 
unrivalled.” 

But I am precipitating the conclusion. ‘There was much more food 
for occupation and meditation, before the grand night of representation 
actually arrived. Every body must be struck with the truth, that the 
Lord Mayor could not possibly appear with any decency, except in the 
Propriety of civic costume. It was warmly debated who should apply 
to one of the aldermen for the loan of his gown; and whether such an 
application would consist with that respect and decorum which the 
Whole Thespian company were desirous of exhibiting, on all occasions, 
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to the constituted authorities of the town. It was, after much dis- 
cussion, unanimously agreed that a note—the composition of the scribe 
before alluded to, whose services in this matter ‘ Richard’ himself 
deemed acceptable—should be carried by our representative of the head 
of the metropolitan corporation, to an alderman from whom various 
articles necessary to the representation of the piece had been purchased. 
They had got into the habit of rehearsals, and it was judged impossible 
to go through even this prefacing scene without a previous trial of the 
powers of the various actors. So there was a prefatory specchifying, 
or rather recitation of the speech, to be repeated by rote, after the most 
approved models of extempore eloquence in modern times, I know not 
how far the pains bestowed on making the application in the best 
possible style influenced its success: the coveted vestment was obtained, 
after some delay; for the alderman dubitated with becoming gravity, 
whether it consisted with the dignity of the corporate body, that a 
garment belonging officially to a member of it, should be employed in 
the service of any thing so very infra dignitatem as a theatrical exhi- 
bition. He took the private opinion of two or three friends on the 
matter; but they were unanimous that the point was too knotty for 
their decision, and advised the summoning of a common-hall. This was 
forthwith carried into effect; and, after much discussion, much dif- 
ference of opinion, and many notable speeches, delivered with especial 
effect, by the town-clerk and his lieutenant—I mean deputy,—which 
may be read at full length in a sixpenny pamphlet, printed at the time— 
the loan was permitted. 

The actors testified their gratitude for this condescension, by em- 
ploying an itinerant painter to get up a picture of the corporate synod, 
in full assembly, adorned with portraits, if not as large as life, at least 
twice as natural. It was received with much eraciousness—punctually 
paid for out of the receipts of the night’s performance ; and may now be 
seen (gratis) at the Town-hall, just above the place where the Mayor 1s 
wont to keep his state, on all occasions of civic feasting. ’ 

On the night of the performance, the theatre was full to overflowing. 
Such a gathering together of all the beauty and second-rate fashion, 
—bound by the ties of consanguinity, or friendship, or acquaintanceship, 
to the corps dramatique! The boxes shone then with the radiance of 
Stars, never before visible in that hemisphere. There they sat !—the 
bustling dames of trade, wedged together in one mass of flesh, ie 
and finery ; distilling dews at every pore—swelling with high notions ad 
dignity, beneath their huge coronals of flowers and feathers—flourishing 
white handkerchiefs, instead of fans—nodding from one side of the 
house to the other, as they recognised an acquaintance in every new 
arrival. Their manifestations of applause were indeed unbounded. 
Scarcely had a new character made his entrée on the stage, than the 
thunders of admiration resounded from every quarter of the theatre. 
Though not a gesture or emphasis was unnoticed by the critical 
audience, it was only to elicit new evidences of admiration. The 
brilliance of the whole performance was unparalleled since the intro- 
duction of the dramatic art. There was no timidity of the actors, to 
prevent their doing justice to their own conceptions.- Bravely conscious 
of inherent power, they had resolved to exhibit it unrestrained by the 
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fetters of fear. ‘* They did their best, and man can do no more "—as 
my grandfather used to say. Their success was signal and decisive. 
The appearance of the Mayor of London in his characteristic garb, for 
a moment diverted the tide of popular enthusiasm to a new object. Elate 
‘n the consciousness of having contributed so largely to the proper de- 
corations of the scene, the proprietor of the aldermanic garb occupied a 
conspicuous situation in one of the stage boxes. Scarcely had the 
justiciary head of the metropolis appeared, than, by simultaneous im- 
pulse, the eyes of the house—to use a violent metaphor—were riveted 
on him. In an instant, cheers resounded on all sides ; and there was a 
waving of heads and handkerchiefs, almost overpowering to the feelings 
of their distinguished object. He arose—he attempted to speak : per- 
haps he succeeded, but his voice died away unheeded, in the powerful 
echo of the acclamations around him. So he waved his hands, in token 
of his grateful appreciation of the public tribute, so gratefully rendered ; 
and then he resumed his seat, and again attention was absorbed in the 
interest of the scene. 

At length the curtain fell, as fall it must over all human glory. I 
have not heard whether, as of old, the cannonade of human voices 
occasioned the death of any of the feathered tribe, who might be 
winging their flight within bow-shot of the place. It certainly was 
sufficiently stunning to pierce the roof—yea, the very skies. There was 
a strong attempt to raise an encore, but the cry, though powerful, was 
not universal. There were a few dissentient voices; and, feeble as a 
single note must be, I could not conscientiously abstain from the inter- 
position of a veto. I thought there might be ‘‘ something too much” 
ofit; and probably, by this time, the reader has thought so too. 


a 


MORNING. 


THE mountains are dim in the morning air, 

And the woods are sparkling with dewy light ; 
The winds, as they sigh through the hollows, bear 
The breath of the blossoms that wake by night : 
Wide o’er the curtained meadows roll 

The shadowy mists, like a-moving sea ; 

The sun has not risen—and oyer the whole 

There hovers a silent mystery. 

The pure blue sky is in calm repose, 

The pillowy clouds are sleeping there ; 

So stilly the brook in its covert flows, 

You would think its murmur a breath of air : 

The water that floats in the glassy pool, 

Half hid by the willows that line its brink, 

In its deep recess has a look so cool, 

One would worship its nymph, as he bent to drink. 
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A MOUNTAIN STORY. 


In one of the most picturesque parts of the western Highlands of 
Scotland stands an inn, which is much frequented by travellers. This 
inn itself adds considerably to the beauty of the landscape. It was for- 
merly a manor-house ; and the sedate grandeur of its appearance is in 
such good keeping with the scenes in its neighbourhood, and so little in 
accordance with its present appropriation, that travellers more com- 
monly stop at the gate to inquire the way to the inn, than drive up at 
once through the green field which is spread before its windows, and its 
fine flight of stone steps. Very few dwellings are to be seen from it; 
and those few are mere cottages, chiefly inhabited by the fishermen of 
the loch. One of these cottages is my dwelling. It stands so near to 
the inn, that I can observe all that goes forward there ; but it is so over- 
shadowed and hidden by trees, that I doubt not the greater proportion 
of the visitors to the inn are quite unaware that such a cottage is in 
existence ; and of the thousand sketches which artists and amateurs 
have carried away with them, perhaps not one bears any trace of the 
lowly chimneys, or the humble porch of my dwelling. I consider it a 
great privilege to have the power of watching the proceedings of my 
temporary neighbours, without being exposed to observation in return ; 
and rich is the harvest of fact and conjecture, which summer after 
summer affords to my curiosity. While I sit in my window-sill, watch- 
ing the fishermen putting off for their day’s excursion, my attention is 
often attracted by parties of travellers, strolling along the banks of the 
loch, while they are waiting for breakfast ; and when I am at my even- 
ing task of watering my roses, I frequently overhear the remarks of 
those that yet linger abroad, to see the grey shadows shroud one 
mountain top after another, from the view of the gazer. I have watched 
the progress of many a sketch, when the artist has been seated at the 
foot of one of my own trees; and picked up various poetical scraps, 
which have been flung away by their discontented authors, or dropt by 
the ’rapt, and consequently careless, lover of Nature. Many groups of 
fashionable tourists have excited my pity, by their languid industry in 
seeing all that is worthy of being seen: many a tradesman have I ob- 
served enjoying his pipe and his whiskey-and-water, while his spouse 
and daughters were filling their baskets with shells and sea-weed. I 
have sometimes disturbed the dreams of young poets, who lay half 
asleep on a sunny bank, which slopes down to the rippling waters ; and 
sometimes I have scared half-a-dozen little girls, who, having escaped 
from their governess, were paddling without shoes and stockings, and 
with their petticoats tucked up to the knees, in a bright pool, which 
looks temptingly private, but is yet sure to be found out by every 
little-one who comes within half a mile of it. There is a certain water- 
fall also, which seems to possess a similar attraction for lovers. Let 
them arrive as late as they will in the evening, they are sure to visit 
the water-fall before breakfast the next morning. Many a modest blush 


have I seen reflected in the basin of that water-fall—many a conscious 
pair has started at my appearance there. If I were to give an account 
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of all the visitors who, from some particular circumstances, have ex- 
cited a lasting interest in me, I should never have done. It is my 
purpose to relate one only of the many interesting events which have 
occurred since I took up my abode in this place. My reasons for 
selecting this one are that it made a peculiarly strong impression 
on my memory and heart; and that there is now nothing dis- 


honourable or indelicate in relating it, as the time is long past when ~ 


the feelings of any one could be wounded by the adventure being made 
ublic. 

; On one fine evening in the month of August, seven years ago, I was 
depositing my watering-pot in the tool-house, when I observed a gig 
drive up to the inn: it contained a young lady anda gentleman. Ac- 
cording to my usual habit of conjecture, I settled in my own mind that 
they were husband and wife: bride and bridegroom they could not be, 
as they were in deep mourning. They seated themselves by an open 
window till it grew dark, and I saw no more of them that night. In 
my early watch the next morning, I passed them twice, and changed 
my opinion respecting them. They were evidently brother and sister : 
there was a strong resemblance between them, and a slight dif- 
ference in years—the young man appearing to be about eighteen, 
his sister one or two and twenty. She was not handsome; but the ex- 
pression of melancholy on her countenance, and an undefinable air of 
superiority about her, engaged my attention. The brother was hand- 
some—very handsome. His features were fine, but their expression 
was finer still. He had taken off his hat, and I had a full view of him. 
What an intellect did that forehead bespeak! what soul was in those 
eyes! ‘ Why,” thought I, ‘‘ does she look so melancholy, while lean- 
ing on the arm of such a brother?’ But a glance at her dress let me 
into the cause of her sorrow. A father or a mother, or perhaps such 
another brother, has been taken from her. Whatever the cause of 
their common grief might be, it seemed only to knit them more closely 
together ; for never did I see a brother and sister so attached. They 
Were inseparable: and during the many days which they spent at the 
inn, the interest of their conversations never seemed to flag. They 
were always talking ; and always, apparently, with animation and 
sympathy. I saw them almost every hour in the day: sometimes 
sitting down to sketch, and occasionally to read ; sometimes in a boat 
on the loch; sometimes riding in their gig, or sitting at their open 

window, to admire the landscape and point out its beauties to each 

other. I longed to know whence they came, to whom they belonged, 

how this strong mutual affection had been cherished, and whether its 

strength would be uninjured by the bustle and jarrings of the world, 


.Into whose scenes they could scarcely yet have entered. All these 


questions were soon, too soon, answered. 

On the fourth day after their arrival, I was sitting at work, at a 
Window which commands a view of the head of the loch, and of the 
mountains on the opposite side. It was then between four and five in 
the afternoon ; the sun was bright, and the weather as fine as possible. 

he tide was out, and, as usual, many groups of children were busied in 
Collecting shells and sea-weed. Among them were my two friend 
2G 
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(for so I must call them). They seemed in gayer spirits than I had yet 
seen them: they picked up a basket-full of shells; they set up a mark 
by which to watch the receding waters; they entered into conversation 
with a boatman, and strolled on till they came to the little bridge which 
spans a rivulet at the head of the loch. I saw them lean over the 
parapet, to watch the gurgling brook beneath. Then they turned, to 
survey the high mountains above them; and after a while, the 

directed their steps to the base of one of them. I saw them gradually 
mount the green slope, turning every now and then to gaze at the scene 
below, until I could but indistinctly discern their figures, amidst the 
shadows which were beginning to spread over the valley and the lower 
parts of the mountain. I knew that the mountain which they were 
ascending was not often tried either by natives or by strangers, for it 
was boggy and pathless: though tempting to the eye by its verdure, 
and by a fine pile of rocks, which stood like a crown on the brow of the 
first grand ascent, Anxious to know how the young people would 
manage to pick their way, and whether they would turn back, I took 
my glass, and by its means obtained once more a perfect view of them. 
They appeared to be looking carefully to their steps: sometimes seem- 
ingly at a loss how to proceed, sometimes slipping from one dry place to 
another, and sometimes, as I thought, over their shoes in mud or 
water. At length they reached dry ground, and the young lady threw 
down her parasol, and prepared to seat herself on the grass; but her 
brother pointing to the rocks which were just above them, she took up 
her parasol and proceeded. They reached the rocks, and the lady sunk 
down, evidently fatigued ; but her companion still looked up, and did 
not accept the offered seat beside her. I saw him look at his watch, 
and then spring away among the rocks, his sister kissing her hand to 
him. 

The richest glow of the evening sun was upon the mountain's 
brow; light crimson clouds were floating, as it seemed to me, just over 
the head of the youth, as he mounted higher and higher—springing 
from one point to another. I saw his slight form on the very ridge, 
though lessened. almost to a point by the distance, yet conspicuous by its 
motion, and by the relief of the glowing sky behind. He disappeared. 
I looked for his sister: she was still sitting on her sunny seat, while all 
below was wrapped in a deep grey shadow. I laid down my glass, and 
resumed my work for a while. I looked again: she was still there, and 
alone—but the sun-light was gone! I thought she looked forlorn; and 
I wished her brother would return to her. Again the sun burst forth 
on the mountain-top—it had only been obscured by a cloud. I saw the 
lady start from her seat, and turn round. An eagle had sprung from 
among the rocks : she was watching its flight—it ascended into the blue 
sky, and was lost to sight. She sauntered a few steps on one side of 
her seat, then on the other, and looked around her. ‘I wish her 
brother would return to her,” thought I again. She shaded her eyes 
with her hand, and looked up: but vainly! The shadows had crept 
apace up the mountain side: her seat was no longer sunny, but she sat 
down again. 


I had by this time become, I knew not why, rather nervous: my 
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hand shook so, that I could not fix the glass. I laid it down, and went 
to take a turn in my garden. I came back presently to the window, 
and once more turned my glass in the direction of the mountain. The 
seat was vacant. ‘‘ They are coming down together, I hope,” thought I. 
“It is high time they should; it is becoming dark and chilly !” But 
I could not trace them. At length 1 saw something white fluttering in 
the breeze. It was so small that I should not have discerned it, if my 
very power of sight had not been sharpened by the anxiety I began to 
feel for these young people. By intently gazing—by straining my sight 
to the uttermost, | made out that the young lady was standing on a 
oint of rock, lower down, and more conspicuous than that on which 
she had been seated. She had tied her handkerchief to her parasol, 
and was waving it, no doubt, as a signal to her brother. My heart 
turned sick, and I could see no more. I looked at my watch, and 
found that it was nearly three hours since they had begun their ascent. 
The next consideration was, what I ought to do. If I had been certain 
that the brother had lost his way, it was, no doubt, my duty to send 
persons from the inn, to find him. But how did I know that any peril 
existed, excepting in my own imagination? He might have ascended 
before, and be perfectly acquainted with the descent; he might be gone 
in search of some particular view, and have prepared his sister for the 
length of his absence, as she was too much fatigued to accompany him. 
In this case, any interference of mine would be impertinent. What 
should Ido? I leaned out of my window, as if in the hope of seeing 
some object, which should help me to a decision. Such an object was 
just before me, in the person of an old fisherman, a next-door neigh- 
bour, and very honest friend of mine. ‘‘ Come hither, John,” said I; 
and I stated the case tohim. He thought we need not fear any danger. 
The mountain was not very high ; he knew of no dangerous places on it ; 
and was of opinion that there would be light enough to guide their steps 
half an hour longer. He advised me to leave them alone, for that time at 
least. I determined to do so, and sat down to my tea-table, on which I had 
not yet bestowed a thought, I drew it close to the window, and looked 
as earnestly as ever; but it was now too dark to see any thing but the 
indistinct outlines of the mountains, and the loch gleaming in the 
twilight. The half-hour passed, and I had not seen them return : 
they might have returned without my having seen them; but I could 
not bear uncertainty any longer. I sent my servant to the inn, to 
inquire if they had arrived, and whether they had ordered tea, or given 
any expectation as-to the time of their return. 

“Shall I bring candles before I go?” inquired my servant. 

“No!” I replied; feeling as if the light within doors would increase 
the darkness without. 

My servant ran to the inn. I threw on my shawl and went to the 
garden-cate, to await her return. She brought word, that though tea 
had been ready for an hour past, the lady and gentleman had not re- 
turned; and that the landlady would be glad to know whether I could 
give her any intelligence of them. 

‘Let me pass!” said I, hastily opening the gate. 

“Your bonnet, ma‘am! shall I fetch your bonnet ?” said my maid. 
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At that moment some one rushed past me. It was the young lady— 
running, or attempting to run, but with faultering and unequal steps, 
I followed her. At the first of the flight of steps before the inn, she 
stumbled and fell. She was trembling and sobbing violently : whether 
from breathlessness or agony, I could not tell. I raised her, and 
assisted her to mount the steps. ‘‘ My brother! my brother!” she ex- 
claimed incessantly. I could get no words but these from her. No 
time was to be lost. I sat down beside her, and took both her hands ; 
and speaking as calmly as I could, said, ‘‘ Compose yourself, and tell 
us what we must do. Have you missed your brother, or has any accident 
befallen him before your eyes ?” 

‘‘ He is on the mountain, there! He left me, and did not come back. 
He said he should not be gone twenty minutes.” 

“Now I know all,” replied I. ‘I will take some people from the 
inn with lights, and we will find him. You must stay and compose 
yourself, and be patient: he has only missed his way.” 

She insisted upon going too; and declared that this was necessary, in 
order to point out the track which her brother had taken. I explained 
to her how I had watched their progress, and was therefore able to direct 
their search. But she was resolute in her determination to go; and 
finding her to be so, I gave up my intention of accompanying the party, 
believing that I should only retard their progress. A stout servant girl 
from the inn would be, I knew, a much better support to the young 
lady than I could be. Poor thing! she looked in no condition for such 
a walk. We gave her wine; but she still trembled from head to foot, 
and appeared ready to sink. Her dress was covered with mud: she 
had fallen repeatedly, she said, in descending the mountain. In a few 
minutes the landlord and two of his men were ready with lanterns,- ropes, 
and poles. It was a fearful sight; and it was with sickening anxiety 
that we saw the party set off, knowing how long it must be before they 
could return, to put an end to our uncertainty. ; 

I arranged with the landlady, that in case of any fatal accident having 
happened, the young lady should be brought to my house, where she 
would be in greater quiet and retirement than amid the bustle of aninn. 
No one knew more of her than her name (which I shall be excused for 
not disclosing), and that she intended to proceed on her journey the next 
morning. Where her family or friends lived, and who they were, 
we had yet to ascertain. I returned to my cottage, to have the 
Spare chamber made ready for the guest whom I dreaded to receive. 
This done, I returned to the inn, to await the arrival of the party. 

Hour after hour did we wait, listening to every sound, trembling at 
every breath ; and so shaken and weakened by intolerable suspense, that 
we were ill-fitted to think and to act as occasion might require. It was 
a dark, cloudy, and windy night. We often looked out, but could see 
nothing, scarcely even the outline of the mountain. We listened, and 
our hearts beat thick, when there was no sound but the rising gust! I 
dwell on these circumstances too long, because I recoil from relating the 


catastrophe, as if it were but recent—as if my thoughts had not been 
familiarised with it for years. 


It was as we feared: he was found lying at the bottom of a rock, no 
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more than ten feet high—but lifeless. His neck had been dislocated by 
the fall. There were no external bruises—no signs of any struggle— 
nothing painful in his appearance. I cannot relate every circumstance 
ofthat dreadful night. I thought she was gone too: she was brought 
in, insensible, and remained so for hours. She was taken immediately 
to my house, and put to bed, The body of her brother was also carried 
there, for I knew she would not be separated from it. I sat beside her, 
watching her faint breathing, anxious for some sign of returning con- 
sciousness, but dreading the agony which must attend it. If she had 
died, I could hardly have grieved for her: but there might be parents, 
brothers, and sisters! Oh, that I knew, that I could bring them to her! 
Alone, among strangers! how was she to bear her solitary grief ?—how 
was she to sustain the struggle which awaited her in the first hour of 
her awakening? I could not banish the remembrance of them as I had 
seen them in the afternoon: happy in each other, and thinking not of 
separation ; then, as he was when I[ last saw him, full of life and activity, 
and apparently unboundedly happy, in the contemplation of scenes which 
a soul like his was fitted to enjoy. And now! 

The lady’s trunk was brought to me, but only the name was upon it. 
It was suggested that we might ascertain her abode by searching the 
pockets of the young man; but I would not allow an article which 
belonged to them to be touched for that purpose. If the state of in- 
sensibility continued, it would be necessary to make the investigation ; 
but I preferred waiting until I could obtain the requisite information 
—— the young lady herself, even at the risk of a delay of some 

ours. 

Day dawned, and no change was perceivable ; but in two hours after- 
wards she opened her eyes. I crossed the room, to see whether she ob- 
Served my motion. She did; and I therefore opened the curtain, and 
spoke to her. She gazed, but did not reply. Presently she seized my arm, 
muttering some words, of which “‘ my mother!” was all I could under- 
stand. I took the opportunity of saying, that I was going to write to 
her family, and asked how I should address them. 

‘‘ My family !” saidshe, ‘‘I have none. They are all gone now !” 

I thought her mind was wandering. ‘ Your father and mother,” said 
I, “where are they?” My heart smote me as I uttered the words, but 
the question was necessary. 

“T have no father and mother !” 

“Nor brothers and sisters? Pardon me, but I must ask.” 

“You need not ask, because I will tell you. There were many of us 
once, but I am the last !”’ 

I could not go on, yet it must be done. 

“‘ But you have friends, who will come to you 2” 

“Yes; I have a grandfather. He lives in Hampshire. He is very 
old, but he will come to me, if he still lives. If not!”—— 

‘‘ He well come,” said I, “‘ I will write to him directly.” 

“TI will write myself!” exclaimed she, starting up. “‘ He will not 
believe the story unless I write myself. Who would believe it ?” 

I assured her she should write the next day; but I positively forbade 
such an exertion at present. She yielded: she was indeed in no con- 
dition for writing. Her mind scemed in an unnatural state ; and I was 
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by no means sure that she had given a correct account of herself, | 
wrote to her grandfather, on the supposition that she had; and was 
quite satisfied when, in the evening, she gave me, in few words, her 
family hitory. She had been relieved, though exhausted, by tears; and 
her mind was calm and rational. She was indeed the last of her family. 
Her mother had died a few weeks before, after a lingering illness; and 
the sole surviving brother and sister had been prevailed on to take this 
tour, to recruit their strength and spirits, after their long watching and 
anxiety. They were always, as I discovered, bound together by the 
strongest affection ; and now that they had been made by circumstances 
all in all to each other, they were thus separated! Will not my 
readers excuse my attempting to describe such grief as her’s must 
have been ? 

It is not my attention to relate what took place during the following 
week. The funeral—conducted in a way so repugnant, from its haste, 


to the feelings of those who have been accustomed to a different per- 


formance of the rite; the exertions which the mourner compelled 
herself to make; the variations in her state of mind; my own deep in- 
terest in her trial; the sincere sympathy of our few and humble neigh- 
bours ;—all these things must be left untold, or I should lose all 
command of my pen. The mourner was indeed a mourner; though, 
after the few first hours of bitter grief,—calm, humble, and resigned. 

Her grandfather arrived on the earliest possible day. He was old, 
and had some infirmities; but his health was not, as he assured us, at 
all injured by his hurried and painful journey. Nothing could be more 
tender than his kindness to his charge ; though he was, perhaps, too far 
advanced in this life, and too near another, to feel the pressure of this 
kind of sorrow, as a younger or weaker mind would have done. 

I could not help indulging in much painful conjecture as to the fate 
of this young creature, when she should lose her last remaining stay: a 
period which could not be far distant. But on this point | obtained 
some satisfaction before her departure. 

A few days before she left me, a gentleman arrived at the inn, and 
came immediately to my cottage. She introduced him to me as 
‘‘a friend.” No one said what kind of a friend he was ; but I could 
entertain no doubt that he was one who would supply the place of her 
brother to her. 

“‘ Her mind will not be left without a keeper,” thought I, as I saw 
them direct their steps to the brother’s grave. ‘‘ Thank God, her 
grandfather is not her only remaining stay !” 

They quitted the place together ; and many a sympathising heart 
did they leave behind them—by many an anxious wish and prayer were 
they followed. The last promise required from me was, that I would 
see that the grave of her brother was respected. What a pang did it 
cost her to leave that grave ! 

I heard tidings of her three times afterwards. Her letters pleased 
me : they testified a deep, but not a selfish or corroding grief—a power - 
of exertion, and a disposition to hope and be cheerful. The last letter 
I received from her, arrived more than five years ago. She had taken 
the name which I conjectured would in time be her's. She had lost her 
grandfather, but the time was past when his departure could occasion 
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much grief. She was then going abroad with her husband, for an in- 


definite period of time. If they were spared to return to their native 


country, they purposed visiting my little dwelling once more, to gaze 
with softened emotions on scenes sadly endeared to them, and to mingle 


their tears once more over a brother's grave. 
Perhaps that day may yet arrive. M. 


> 
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In vast and houndless solitude he stands; 

And round, and round, heaven and the desert meet ; 
It is a naked universe of sand 

That stretches round, and burns beneath his feet : 
Stillness, dread stillness, reigns ! and he, alone, 
Stands where drear Solitude has reared his throne. 
Look on the ground: behold the moistless bed, 
Where lies his faithful dromedary dead ! 

Mark his despairing look, as his wild eye 
Stretches its aching sight, as if to try 

To pierce between the desert and the sky! 

Quick thoughts—remembrances—hopes, deep and strong— 
The Arab maid that wept a fond adieu, 

And wished and prayed he might not tarry long ; 
And said she loved him, and she would be true ; 
And home, and all the scenes of early days, 

Come with a rushing sickness o’er his soul ; 

For he sees life fast fleeting to its goal : 

He casts around a last despairing gaze, 

O’er the wide universe of burning sand, 

And strikes his forehead with his clenched hand. 
And now he hurries on with rapid stride, 

As if (vain hope), to pass the boundless sands, 
And reach some clime, where gentle waters glide 
Through smiling valleys, and green shady lands: 
But still the desert rises on his view, 
And still the deep sand sinks beneath his tread ! 
Fainting, he stops exhausted, but anew, 

Onward in frenzy runs—his dizzy head 
Turns round—oh, God! his tottering knees give way ! 
He falls, and dying lies, the fell hyzna’s prey ! 


Derwent CoNWAY, 
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BALLAD. 


“ Stray, stay, thou sun-burnt mariner! the gladsome light that feeds 
Thine eye, the song upon thy lip, but ill become thy deeds ; 
But darker one will be full soon, and silent one will be, 

For never to thine ear again shall moan the restless sea !” 

Thus spake a stern and wrinkled crone, upon whose brows the snow 
Of age had gather’d, while undimmed glistened the orbs below; 

A fiendish light within them gleamed—wild glances, such as stray 
From the rash madman’s frenzied eye, but steadfaster than they ; 
Informed with subtler meaning, and a deadlier intent ; 


Serpents, in act to spring, they seemed ; and to the heart they went. 


The seaman felt their baleful force ; an instant, in amaze, 

Backward he shrunk—an instant—then returned her gaze for gaze :— 

“ Fierce hag, begone! go frighten babes, bid children crouch and whine 
Beneath those wierd and hoary brows—that hideous croak of thine ; 

But taunt not men! I’ve roamed the deep when howling storms were rife ; 
I’ve felt the war of elements, and mingled in their strife ; 

I’ve fought and bled on many a deck, all slipp’ry with men’s blood— 

Till crimson grew the eddying foam that boiled along the flood ! 

Foemen have fallen beneath my steel, a-shore and on the sea; 

And dar’st thou, withered beldam, think my heart will quail to thee ?” 


“‘ Hero! have none but belted foes by thy stern prowess bled ? 

Did all.who died beneath thy hand bedeck a warrior’s bed ? 

Were men alone thy victims ?—Ah! I mark thy wild eyes roll : 

Monster ! thou know’st there’s other blood encrusted on thy soul ! 

Turn, turn thine eyes—for they may close in utter darkness soon— 

And note yon form that’s gleaming, like a white cloud, “neath the moon! 
Mark from her silvery robe look forth a face as silvery pale ; 

And note the stain her bosom bears——What ! doth thy stout heart quail ? 
Tremblest thou at that purple taint, thou valorous man of might? 

Did’st thou not tell me ’tis a hue familiar to thy sight ? 


Aye! rivet there thy straining gaze, her look is fixed on thine ; 

And darker, darker grows her brow, but not the less divine ;— 

For still her eye is calm and meek—anger it neyer knew— 

No light but that of tenderness suffused its heavenly blue ; 

Yet there’s a sadness and reproach in that once beaming eye 

That, if thou hast a heart, foul fiend !_She paused for a reply. 

The seaman gazed upon the sky, as she the picture drew : 

White clouds alone were there, but Conscience owned the fiction true ; 
Pale grew his cheek—“O God !” he cried, with faint and failing breath : 
Reeled, with a groan, to earth—then slept the icy sleep of death! 
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« So soon fulfilled the doom I spake!” the seeming sybil cried— 

I did but aim the shaft, thine own black heart the point supplied ; 
Long years have passed,—the wide, wide sea, was thy protection long, 
But years stay not a mother’s curse, and mine was deep and strong ; 
The one wish of mine age was this—her blood avenged to know ; 

Yet deemed I outraged law, not words of mine, should lay thee low. 
Mary ! I haste to join thee now—thee and thy babe unborn! 

Life long hath had no flower for me—Death now can have no thorn ! 


One sole desire my life sustained—the hour I lived tg greet 
Is here—is past—thy murderer’s corse lies stiffening at my feet !” 


—_———~<+>——_— 


SIR JAMES BROMLEY AND THE ‘GAZETTE DE FRANCE.’ 


Tue English performers are received with much favour in France, 
and the critiques on Shakspeare have been more tolerant than might be 
expected. Sir James Bromley has, however, got into a controversy 
with the ‘ Gazette de France’ on the subject; and that paper, the literary 
part of which is most respectably executed, has put the argument into 
question and answer, as follows :— 

Str J—A Frenchman, for whom I feel much esteem, has told me, 
that the much boasted soliloquy of Hamlet, ‘‘ To be, or not to be,” had 
no impression upon him. In turn, I declared that the famous soliloquy 
of Cuma— Rentre en toi-meme, Octave, et cesse de le plaindre !” 
did not interest me. Which of us was wrong ? 

Gazette de France.—Both. Let the Frenchman learn English, 
and the Englishman French. You will then understand and admire 
both soliloquies. 

Ser J—Would the French litterateurs be satisfied with a foreigner 
who, without understanding their language, dared to criticise Corneille, 
Racine, or Voltaire, from translations ? 

Gazette de France.—No. They would reject the critic, as profane 
and sacrilegious, They do not tolerate even the most witty ladies, when 
they give an opinion on Horace or Virgil; though every year the best 
translations of these poets are made for their use. But what they do 
not permit the ladies to do, they tolerate in themselves, You will hear 
among them Dante treated as a barbarian, and Klopstock as a madman ; 
though they do not know a word of Italian or German. 

Sir J.—Would not justice require that those who do not thoroughly 
understand a language should abstain from pronouncing on the merits of 
a work in that language ? 

Gazette de France.—Without doubt. It would be the only way of 
putting an end to their idle discussions, and even quarrels; which only 
irritate, in place of instructing. 
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ANECDOTE OF BUCKINGHAM. 


Rupert May.uinc is a name well known to English chronicles, 
About the era to which our history refers, its proprietor was a gentle- 
man and a cavalier, who had retired to his paternal demesne a few 
months after the accession of the second Charles. The restored 
Stuart, too merry and light-hearted to endure the burden of meditating 
on unpaid and, perhaps, unpayable obligations, had a convenient facility 
of dismissing the opposing circumstances altogether from his memory. 
Mayling was foolish enough to take disgust at this happy talent of the 
sprightly monarch, and to conceive a witless resentment at the little 
consideration with which himself, and others of similar condition, were 
passed over by the royal prodigal, as though neither estate nor limb had 
been endangered in his father’s service: and yet many of them bore un- 
decaying marks of toils endured, and rents forfeited. There was a sad 
lack of the complement of limbs naturally appertaining to their corps ; 
and, to confess the truth, the fine gold was tarnished on many a faded 
doublet. New favourites and new names engrossed the royal ear and 
bounty ; and the brave Mayling “ of that ilk,” retired to the despoiled 
mansion of his forefathers, to live out his life just on the existing side 
of starvation. 

At Mayling Castle there was a terrible reduction of the appoint- 
ments befitting its magnitude and external pretensions. Indeed, if the 
truth must be told, the major part of its suites of apartments were con- 
signed to the tenantry of those naturalised depredators, rats, mice, bats, 
and other reptilia. The cavalier and his daughter occupied five of 
the smaller rooms, all opening upon what had once been a noble 
gallery of pictures. Each had an appropriate nook, which modern 
language denominates a boudoir, if sometimes they should prefer—and 
who, with the power of hope and memory, has not occasionally pre- 
ferred ?—self-communings, and indulged day-dreams and Utopian 
creations, bright and beautiful enough to out-paradise Eden. 

The cavalier, however, curtailed as his income was—the shadow of a 
shade—the fraction of a decimal—to speak comparatively—had pre= 
served, in all its unimpaired luxuriance and vigour, and perhaps 1n 
Stronger manifestations than prosperity would even have elicited, his 
pride of family. He stood the higher from every fresh shock of ad- 
versity, like a tree that shoots forth yet loftier branches, after braving 
the tempest. His small and faithful household served him with the 
exactest mimicry of his former state, and fostered, by their devotedness, 
his internal consciousness of hereditary greatness. More a sovereign 
than the master whose ingratitude he bore in haughty silence, he ruled 
with an unresisted sway the few attendants that lived in the shadow of 
his adversity.. In his little realm there was but one rebel to his 


authority—one before whom he himself bowed with the utter prostra- 
tion of doting fondness. And then, that dominion was so sweet and 


graceful—the golden sceptre was so admirably wielded—its glitter 
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delighted so much more frequently than its weight oppressed—that liberty 
itself might have fallen in love with bondage, and hugged the chains 
which were wreathed so prettily. 

She was the loveliest of tyrants—that fair, noble, glorious creature, 
the proud and pequante Mistress Anabel. Her stature was fit for 
royalty; but its magnificence was softened by outlines so beautifully 
delicate, and limbs so exquisitely moulded—so elastic, so symmetrical. 
She had that rich brown complexion which poets and painters love to 
represent, deepening on the cheek into carnation richness. And her 
mouth—no matter for the dispute on the feature capable of the greatest 
expression—was the most musical-looking mouth in the world, with its 
full lips of ruby redness, and its saucy accompaniments of smiles and 
dimples, Her nose was almost aquiline—just sufficiently raised to give 
a shade of pride to her countenance. In short, why dwell thus on each 
separate feature? for neither pen nor pencil can faithfully pourtray the 
charm of that ever-varying animation, which rendered her the proudest, 
sweetest, tenderest, haughtiest, stateliest, most playful beauty in the 
universe. 

So she grew up and flourished, amongst other fair flowers, beneath 
the shadow of the beautiful wilderness of Mayling Castle. Sometimes, 
peradventure, wondering whether aught brighter or sweeter lay beyond 
its precincts ; but generally so occupied with her own intense conscious- 
ness of existence, and the occupations she made for herself in that 
world of legendary lore which constituted the ghost of her father’s 
whilome library, that, to her imagination, the world insensibly shrunk 
to the small spot of territory visible to her senses, and endeared to her 
affections, as furnishing haunts for every whimsical creation of her wild 
fancy. She would not, she vowed, be other than she was, for all the 
wealth of the new Spanish universe ; unless, indeed, she might be the 
sovereign of those golden realms, and bear unresisted sway over all they 
contained. The proud beauty knew submission but by name, and would 
have laughed to scorn the luckless mortal who spoke of it as a thing 
befitting the whole race of womankind; and therefore even that self- 
willed spirit which knew not, and brooked not, the gentlest control. 

_The bright and richly-gifted rose of Mayling was not long enforced to 
fling her sweetness on the heedless gale, or to exhibit her loveliness to 
her favourite and unappreciating fawnalone. It is true that the echoes 
of her father’s halls were not awakened by those gay and gallant 
revellers who sunned themselves within the circle of the court; but 
there were gentlemen of no mean name occasionally riding on the public 
side of the enclosure that skirted his whilome park, now converted into 
a pasture: and Anabel loved to mount her steed, the only thing she 
possessed of value suited to her birth; and, followed.by a squire, grown 
grey in her father’s service, to aim at outstripping the wind; gathering 
additional beauty and health and animation from the exercise. It was 
an attractive sight to look upon the grace and courage of that fair 
creature,—the sparkle of her eye—the warm bloom of her cheek-~-the 
firm compression of her lips, and the pretty anger that sometimes added 
to the energy of her expression, as she excited her steed to feats which 
try the mettle of the most practised rider. Her brave leap over the 
park-gate brought her, for the first time, within the view of Sir Philip 
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Trevor; and if afterwards accident sometimes renewed their meetin 
there, it was but the threading of those intricate mazes, through which 
man and woman are led by an invisible hand, to take the ré/e allotted to 
each in this great drama of human life. 

Sir Philip had the rare good fortune to preserve his fidelity to his 
Sovereign unimpeached, and his paternal estate at the same time un- 
injured. He was neither mean nor prodigal; he lived as became his 
high rank, but he wasted nothing on vices from which his principles 
preserved him. He had a noble mansion and a stately retinue—an un- 
sullied name, and an irreproachable life. His figure was agreeable, his 
address a courtier’s. What wonder then at forty, wooing the fair, 
portionless Anabel, her father’s smile bade him be a thriving suitor, and 
So win her! 

The maiden was won: and starting at once from the shades and 
privations of her paternal roof, into the broad glare of almost illimitable 
wealth and splendour, is it to be marvelled that she was sometimes 
dazzled with the brightness of her undarkened lot ? 

Her beauty was of that regal character, which seems to receive new 
lustre from external decoration. In the gay circle of Charles’s court, 
adorned with silken embroidery, and reflecting a prism of radiance from 
her variously-coloured gems, she moved as one born for courts alone, 
and all unsuited to the privacy and retirement of less stirring scenes. 
The theme of poets and the realisation of the painter’s beau ¢deal, by 
natural consequence she became also the object of the passion of those 
lawless lords and profligate gallants who revolved within the sphere of 
Charles the Second. Frank, unsuspicious, and confiding, she received 
the homage as a merited tribute to her own gifts and graces ; and pre- 
served her train of adorers by means of the very pride which was at 
once her security and the safeguard of her virtue. 

But neither security nor conscious integrity afford any defence from 
the attacks of envy. Scandal, with her hundred tongues, found an 
unceasing theme in the actions of the beautiful and incautious Anabel. 
It is well known that, within the immediate circle of Charles's court, 
there was no rigorous censorship of female conduct. Airy, frivolous, 
sprightly, and superficial gallantry, was the special occupation of the 
courtiers ‘of both sexes. If the proud, and occasionally scornful, Lady 
Trevor, had fallen regularly into the ranks of her new associates, she 
might have pursued her track unadmonished by an invidious comment, 
unchecked by observation, under the convenient shelter of the prevalent 
fashion. There was one broad mark of distinction between herself and 
her contemporaries, which none of them could pardon—she was a 
coquette, as they were: her original simplicity somewhat sophisticated 
-——her wit sometimes less cautious than formerly—her archness more 
alluring—her attire more voluptuous ;—but she was a loyal wife ! and 
women faithless to the conjugal tie, hated her chastity even more than 
her beauty. | 

She had been selected as a prize by an eye, whose keenness generally 
carried its arrows unswervingly to his intended prey. She had laughed 
at the temptations offered by royal gallantry, and had publicly ridiculed 
the munificence of princely prodigality. Such an attack, Envy whis- 
pered, was the less formidable, inasmuch as the heart might reasonably 
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med to be untouched ; and pride, her maligners affirmed, was, 
ut when at length, the dangerous, the 


elegant, the irresistible Buckingham, laid his train,—love itself was the 


be presu 
in her, stronger than vanity. B 


ally to be pressed into his service, and to soften into tenderness and 
passion, that obduracy which strengthened itself against every approach 
of meaner and baser feelings. 

And the lively beauty did sometimes carry her coquetry to such lengths 
as fed the hopes of Buckingham, and augmented his presumption in 
exact proportion to the deepening cloud which hung upon the brow of 
Sir Philip Trevor. He was the most honourable of men and the fond- 
est of husbands, relying on his wife’s tenderness and gratitude to pre- 
serve in her such reverence for his name and reputation, such reciprocal 
affection as would keep her unscathed by the flames that played around 
her. 

‘“ Anabel,” he said to her one evening, on their retirement from the 
court revels, ‘‘ Anabel, is your head clear enough to answer soberly and 
in truth the simple question, Wherefore did you marry me ?—or to be 
somewhat more explicit, plainly, did my name and my station tempt you 
to leave your father’s solitude for these gayer scenes, or had you aught 
of such feeling for me as, in faith, Anabel, had it, at this present hour, 
been yet in thy power to make thy choice, after the incense thou hast 
been receiving from him whom one must not lightly name, or more 
closely from his minion, would thy heart still have led thee to the arms 

of Philip Trevor ?” 

_ “And, if my heart had not, what should, Sir Philip?” said the 
lady, firmly, and the proud blood stained her cheek, and the haughty 
spirit waved her up-raised eye with lightning. 

“Tn good faith, Anabel,” replied the cavalier with an air of deter- 
mination, as if resolved to maintain a position he had assumed with a 
great effort of courage,—‘‘ I have heard that, to a woman’s taste, a gay 
and crowded court is no bad exchange for retirement,—splendour for 
obscurity,—the silver voices of gallants, for the unmusical notes of bats 
and night-birds.”’ | 
_“ And the affection of an approving father, for the taunts of a sarcas- 
tic husband,” interrupted the lady bitterly, her complexion still deep- 
ening at the storm her proud passions increased. ‘‘ That is about the 
climax of the blessed exchanges I have made, Sir Philip Trevor ;—and 
if it be your meaning that I should stoop to the dust before you, because 
forsooth, these armlets, and collet, and pendants, and head-gear, and 
rings, and loops, and brooches,”—taking with disdain from her person 
each separate ornament as she enumerated it,—‘‘ are somewhat heavier 
and better calculated for the dazzling of a child’s eye, than the wreaths 
of wild flowers which used very well to satisfy mine, why then, fair Sir, 
most sadly, I trow, are you mistaken ;—for I declare to you by mine 
own honour and my dear father’s unsullied name, that Charles’s crown 
of England, his very jewel of Britain’s self, should win from me no low- 
lier homage, than it befits his station to demand, and comports with my 
unblemished fame to yield.” 

Such a declaration counteracted the effect which a similar exhibition 
of haughty and violent temper might otherwise have produced on the 
husband’s mind. His love rose immediately above the cloud which 
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jealousy had thrown over it, and he attempted to sooth and caress the 
angry charmer, whose beautiful form was even yet panting with the un- 
controllable emotion of vindictive feeling. 

The angry lady indignantly flung from him; and rejected with con- 
tempt all his overtures of reconciliation. Subdued by an untamed tem- 
per, she passed that restless night in unappeasable anger against the 
being of all the world the dearest to her heart. 

Following the dictates of her own unbending pride, she exchanged 
her former confidential communications with Sir Philip, for a reserve 
which left him ignorant of each day’s plans of action. By necessary 
consequence, he no longer afforded libertine courtiers the opportunity of 
accosting him with a passing banter, as ‘‘ my lady’s shadow.” They 
were seen together unfrequently; and Buckingham’s practised eye 
detected the moment favourable to the pressing of his suit, whilst his 
unhallowed passion increased in equal proportion. That which seemed 
scarcely appropriated by any, might, he argued, be attempted with 
impunity by all. 

Acting on this maxim, his suit became daily more unequivocal, and 
the lady discovered that all the manceuvres of her coquetry were utterly 
insufficient to evade the impassioned declaration of lawless love which 
her own unguardedness had incurred. Her pride and her purity, in 
this instance, acting as auxiliaries, combined to arouse her judgment to 
a full conviction of the danger of her personal position, and to awake 
longing regrets after that happy time, when the confidence between 
herself and her husband had been mutual and unbounded. 

‘¢ The kindest of men he was!” thus she held colloquy with herself . 
‘“‘the noblest, the most forbearing, the most confiding !—thou foolish 
Anabel, to trample on so true a heart,—to weary so generous a spirit! 
And for what ?—to gratify, not thy taste—for that, thanks to the truth 
and reality of the beautiful companions of thy childhood, the unchanging 
hills, and the green earth, and the everlasting forests, and the blue 
arching sky, and the swelling floods,—that, at least, detected and 
derided the artifice and falsehood which shroud the deformity of a 
courtier’s mind, as his state-robe adorns his person !—Nor thine under- 
standing—bestowed to elevate thee above the level of folly and trifling, 
to pursue steadily a higher object than even the best and the _brightest 
of this goodly world !—Nor thy passions—for, if thou wert defiled even 
in thought, could J live to speak it ?—Nor the vacuum of an unoccupied 
heart; for has thy husband’s image been, for one moment, degraded 
from its sanctuary there ?—And thou hast wearied that forgiving heart 
of his into obstinacy, and trampled on that warm and loving spirit until, 
perhaps, it may now be indifferent to thy returning duty !—But, let us 
try ;—even yet | hear him pacing his anti-chamber ;—let me, at this 
moment, put to the test, the real value of those witcheries which the 
hollow world has so much lauded "” 

Thus determining, the fair creature wrapt her ermined mantle round 
her, and crossed the gallery to her husband’s apartment. She tapped 
lightly at the door; so lightly, indeed, that the throbbing of her heart 
was more audible. It was opened, and the next instant, she stood alone 
in his presence. 


The moment had arrived ;—the moment which, she believed in her 
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soul, was to be the immediate precursor of tender and complete a 
ciliation. And yet, at this crisis, when, if ever, it was really to aval 
her, her natural eloquence utterly forsook her. She, whose words had 
won senators, and whose proud nobility of demeanour had awed a 
monarch, was silent, abashed, intimidated, before him, whose existence 
had so recently appeared dependant on her smile. 

Perhaps it was but the operation of that womanly pride, which feels 
it a humiliation to seek reconciliation, even with an offended husband. 

Sir Philip himself was, for a second, disconcerted by her entrance ; 
but he speedily recovered his self-command. 

‘© What now, Anabel ?” said he, encouragingly ;—‘‘ speak fearlessly 
thy wishes and thy wants. Dost thou envy some court-beauty a rich 
pattern of brocade? or hast thou set thine heart upon a sparkling car- 
cenet which mocks thy brightest gauds? Is it money or gems thou 
wouldest have? They are thine, ifmy means limit thy wishes.” 

“ And wilt thou truly give me that gem most coveted by mine eye 
and heart, Philip Trevor?” said the enchantress, laying her fair hand 
on his shoulder, and bending gently her graceful neck, whilst she raised 
her radiant eyes to his face, with such a mingled expression of archness 
and tenderness, as she had proved, in other instances, to be irre- 
sistible. 

It boots not to enter into the minute details of a scene, interesting 
principally to the actors, and deriving its claims to admiration chiefly 
from those graces of countenance and gesture which fall to the painter’s, 
not the historian’s, province. It may be sufficient to record, that, although 
Sir Philip and his lady spent the major part of the next morning ina 
téte-a-téte airing, the fair Anabel shone not a whit the less brilliantly 
in the evening as the star of the court-circle ; and, indeed, she received 
the attentions of Buckingham with more encouraging graciousness and 
animation than ever. 

There shone that night as fair a moon as ever lighted a lover to the 
feet of his mistress. All was still round the mansion of Sir Philip 
Trevor, save the echoing footstep of a passenger, who was pacing under 
the shadow of its garden-wall, with the enforced regularity of a sentry 
on guard. Occasionally he paused, and looked up to the sky above 
him, as if desirous of reading, in the aspect of the planets, the issue’ of 
his present adventure. Then he resumed his perambulations with ap- 
parent satisfaction, pleased with the result of his celestial inquiries ; and 
then anon he paused again, and bent his ear earthward, to catch the 
coming sound of expected feet. Beautiful as was the garniture of the 
heavenly vault that night, he was not so absorbed by the contemplation 
of it, as to be inaccessible to the incessant attacks of a keen north- 
east wind; which, blowing sideways upon him, he could by no means 
escape. He drew his large, heavy, servile cloak closely round his 
person ; but the subtle wind penetrating it, still cut him keenly. 

Minutes passed away ; and to him who waits, even a second is a very 
marked interval of time. Occasionally he hesitated, whether he should 
not boldly proceed to the grand entrance, and seek admission, But 
that would betray a lady’s secret—a measure ill-befitting the first 
courtier of Charles the Second’s court; especially in the very outset 
of his enterprise, when he had but just brought the fortress to hint at 
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capitulation. Sometimes he was on the point of abandoning his design 
entirely ; but to retire merely for a keen wind and an hour’s watching, 
was to undergo the shame of being baffled by no tolerably sufficient 
causes. And the eyes of his world had been so fastened on the progress 
of his present adventure, that he felt half his reputation for successful 
gallantry was staked on its result. No—he held victory almost in his 
grasp, and he could not voluntarily resign it for mortification and 
defeat. ' 

Two hours had elapsed since the chimes of the adjacent church had 
tolled the appointed time. A less determined suitor would have deemed 
that some unpropitious circumstance had marred his hopes, and 
would have retired accordingly. Not so Buckingham; in his heart he 
vowed that the full-risen sun should find him there, ready to seize the 
first who passed those gates; and to force from him information of all 
that had occurred within during the night, which had brought such dis- 
appointment. Angry, and suspicious of some evil design, his unequal 
steps betrayed the state of his feelings; when a small private door, 
deeply set in the wall, opened! and a cautious voice whispered the word 
*“* Lamour !” 

‘“< C’est le diable !” muttered the gallant ; and somewhat raising his 
voice, he added—‘“ By St. George! I believed myself forgotten, or 
following a false lure !” 

‘No, by my troth, my good lord!” returned the soubrette, in low 
tones, For the matter of forgetting, my lady has thought of nothing 
else these last long three hours !—and as to falseness—I say nothing— 
but could your lordship hear her sigh, as I have done !—her pretty eyes 
glittering, as I may say, like dew-drops in the morning! ‘Oh, Villain! 
—says she,—meaning your Grace—‘ oh, George Villain !’—and then 
she wipes away the tears withal—and looks so piteous—in sooth, 
‘twould do your lordship’s heart good to see and hear all.” 

Buckingham had been for a moment startled at the waiting-womans 
illegitimate reading of his patronymic. Always acute, he had doubted 
whether it were the effect of ignorance or malice ;—but the evident sim- 
plicity of his coadjutrix, as she stood with an inclined head, twirling her 
thumbs and courtseying at every sentence, restored his confidence. — 

‘‘In a word,” said he, impatiently, ‘‘is the cause of my long detention 
here removed ?—Conduct me to your lady ;—for, mort de ma vie! my 
teeth chatter as in an ague fit, and I would not stand here five minutes 
longer for the fairest princess in Christendom.” ; 

The damsel spoke no more, but led him onwards in obedience to his 
injunction, signing to him to preserve constant silence. Buckingham 
scarcely needed the injunction ;—he was too practised in wariness to 
trust his own voice on these occasions. 

By windings more intricate and circuitous than a plain-dealing man 
might have approved, Buckingham was conducted by his cautious guide 
to the apartment where the beautiful Anabel expected him. It was a 
small, plainly-furnished closet, lighted by a single lamp, whose feeble 
rays left one part of it involved in shadow. ‘There was nothing parti- 
cularly attractive in the scene of reception itself; but the lady was 
adorned in the most seductive garb, sanctioned indeed by the taste of 
the age, but exhibiting more of her person than she had ever ventured in 
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ce: for she had been remarked for a delicacy in 


ner fashion of dress, which had been supposed an effect of the strictness 
of her less youthful husband. The prohibition evidently was disregarded 
now, and the suitor drew the happiest augury from it. He kissed the 
fair hand which welcomed his entrance, and gazed with undisguised ad- 
miratjon on the most graceful neck in the world. Anabel blushed 
deeply ; but whether the producing cause was love, or shame, or indig- 
nation, was a question to be subsequently decided. 

She took her place at a small table, and motioned to the lover to seat 
himself near her. Smilingly, and in perfect content, he obeyed — 
carefully selecting a position which permitted him to enjoy unrestrained 
contemplation of that exquisite beauty in whose radiance he was 
basking. 

All the hauteur of Anabel had vanished. She appeared to surrender 
herself entirely to that liveliness of imagination, which imparted so 
much witchery and archness to her countenance. Inspired by her 
animation, Buckingham’s wit became every moment more brilliant, and 
his whole mind intoxicated with assurance of ultimate success. Wine 
was brought by the confidante, and he quaffed a goblet of the sparkling 
juice with the avidity of a man imbibing a new source of vivacity 
and delight. His spirits acquired strength every minute, and it was 
evident that they were rapidly attaining that point when they over- 
master reason. 

At this moment a figure enveloped in a dark cloak, his face almost 
shrouded by his hat, advanced a step from the recess which had hitherto 
completely concealed him in its depth of shadow. 

Buckingham had no eye, no attention, for aught beyond the circle of 
the light that shone around the object of his devotion. His hand, to 
aid by its action the force of his oaths, was emphatically raised, when 
the soft white fingers of Anabel pressed it. 

“‘ "Tis a pretty bauble, this ring which you wear!” she said, with the 
most bewitching playfulness. ‘‘ Suppose I take it as a pledge of your 
truth, my protesting lover; and wear it until I have to mourn your 
falsehood ; and return it when your truant heart would bestow itself 
we By my faith! ’twere better displayed on my finger than on 
rour’s, : 

“Tis the gift of Charles,”—said Buckingham earnestly —‘“ a kind 
of talisman, by which I hold his favour. He has sworn to me, that 
whilst the jewel leaves me not, neither shall his friendship.” 

“ What !” said the lady,-assuming anger, ‘‘ dost thou refuse me the 
worthless tribute ’—thou, who hast even now vowed to Heaven that 
thou would’st sacrifice life and limb at my behest? False man! where 
is thy truth, and wherein thy word’s value? Nay—and if Charles 
himself is preferred to me—if thou holdest thy prince’s favour at a 
Price above thy mistress’, marvel not that she should disdain a heart so 
disloyal to love, so prodigal of promise, and so very poor of per- 
formance !” 

os Upon mine honour, fairest, sweetest, Anabel! I will give thee one 
of ten times its value !” replied he, endeavouring to soften her. ‘In 
good truth, it is not worthy my giving, nor thy acceptance. It is not 
a jewel of fine water—the gold is alloyed. Nay, nay—so base a gift 
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were but sorry homage to thy charms. 
London can produce.” 


‘‘ Nay, but in sooth and by my faith, I will have none but this,” 
returned Anabel, resuming her seductive sportiveness, and with yet 


' ' ) 
greater archness almost drawing off the ring ;-—‘ I will play Portia with 
thee, and say that— 


Thou shalt have the best that 


For your love, I'll take this ring from you. . 
Do not draw back your hand—I’ll take no more ; 
And you, in love, shall not deny me this ! 


Charles himself had given me his kingdom for half this pleading,” 
and the ring by this time had travelled from his finger to her's. 

‘¢ In the words of the oracle of old, thou art invincible,” said Buck- 
ingham, pressing with his lips the taper finger now encircled by the 
disputed jewel. 

At this instant there was a noise of footsteps and voices in the 
adjoining apartment. Anabel rose in alarm just as her attendant 
entered, and announced the arrival of Sir Philip. 

‘‘ Leave me without one moment’s delay,” said the lady, in great 
distress ;—‘* nay, pause not,—question not, —tarry not ;—he comes— 
we are lost ;—go, go-—follow Lettice what would’st thou ?——at the 
next midnight return.—There—there—no more parlance ;—obey.” 











The next evening was the anniversary of Charles the Second’s return 
to England. An entertainment unusually splendid celebrated it. The 
flower of Britain’s bravest and fairest were collected there, and a thou- 
sand lamps shed brilliancy over the splendid circle. 

In queen-like magnificence, the peerless Anabel stood, in the pride of 
her pre-eminent beauty, near the monarch. She was supported by the 
arm of her husband, whose grave dignity and graceful nobility of 
demeanour, marked him as the fitting guardian of one so young and 
fair. A throng of courtiers were gathered round them, and there was 
much whispering in various groups, for which this distinguished pair 
evidently afforded atheme. Sir Philip pressed the fair arm that leaned 
upon his, and the frequent coupling of the names of Trevor and Buck- 
ingham which rose upon their ears, seemed by no means to interrupt the 
harmony between them. 

At length the circle of courtiers opened, and made way for Buck- 
ingham’s approach to the royal seat. He was attired with more than 
ordinary splendour,—a very galaxy of jewels. His face and form had 
never appeared to greater advantage ;—-the heart of many a fair one 
present beat quickly, and there was probably not a maiden in that circle, 
however distinguished for birth or fortune, who would not have deemed 
the proffer of his alliance an honour, if not a condescension. 

Charles, as usual, applauded his favourite’s magnificent taste.—“* Thy 
colours are infinitely well chosen,” said the monarch, ‘‘ and thy jewels 
arranged ina manner not to be spoken against. Thou art certainly the 
pink of judicious taste, and as usual may bid defiance to criticism. 


Unglove, George ;—and shew me how thou honourest the pledge of 
thy master’s favour by 


bringing it into such goodl company.” , 
The words of Charles were distinctly cal Sy the neighbouring 
courtiers, and amongst the rest by Sir Philip and the fair Anabel. ‘Their 
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eves were fastened on the embarrassed favourite, and his glances soon 
mingled with theirs. There was a silence through the whole of that 
circle, which heightened the confusion of Buckingham. 

‘What means this?” said Charles, laughing, perhaps in spite of his 
will. “Thou can’st not be ashamed, George, of thy king’s present ; and 
if thy carelessness has lost it, we will punish thee by commanding thee 
to unglove without further delay.” . | 

« In faith, my liege,” said the Duke, slowly drawing the embroidered 
covering from his hand, —‘‘ the loss of the jewel has entirely discomposed 
me these twelve hours. JI wot not, indeed, what is become of it, but I 
have taken every pains to ensure its return ; and if these fail me, I can 
but throw myself on your majesty’s known clemency for pardon, and, 
indeed, pity for my misfortune. It must have been stolen whilst I slept, 
for I call heaven to witness 

“ Have done with thy protestations, George,” said the monarch, 
laughing without restraint. ‘‘ We will engage that our royal command 
shall procure the ring for thee as quickly as thou didst lose it. Exhibit 
the trophy of discretion, fair Armida,” he added, and Anabel advanc- 
ing with her husband, laid the ring at his feet. 

‘] know not,” said the monarch, ‘‘ whether it were not safest in 
your keeping, Lady Trevor, were we willing to do George Villiers so 
much grace as to consign it still to the guardianship of the fair hand on 
which he placed it. Doubtless he passed its circlet round. that taper 
finger, with the elegance and courtly bearing for which we hold him 
peerless.” 

‘‘ As clumsily as the meanest varlet in your majesty’s household,” 
replied the lady quickly. ‘‘ May it please you, sire, the Duke, in as- 
suming his meanest page’s holiday suit, adopted that page’s every-day 
manners withal. His eyes were fixed on mine with a most luckless 
affectation of admiration, not to say love, and his mouth wore such a 
simper as your majesty’s jester might have envied. One hand lay spread 
upon his knee,—habituated perhaps so to defend the honourable badge 
he had, for that night, laid aside ;—the other courted alliance with 
mine, and left yonder trophy in its keeping. Meanwhile, my lord of 
Buckingham’s power of sight was so completely under my direction, 
that he was not for one moment dismayed by the apparition of my hus- 
7 Whose post, during our interview, was some paces behind my 

air. 

“ ’Fore George, the lady’s tongue hath punished thee, properly, 
Villiers ;—thou shalt never heai the last of this!” said the monarch, 
throwing himself back on his seat to indulge his merriment. ‘* Was 
there ever aught so crest-fallen as yon hero?” heasked of his courtiers, 
and peals of laughter resounded through the circle, always ready to fall 
into the vein of the moment. ‘* Come, resume the jewel, George ; and 
henceforward keep it more carefully,—or, at least,” he added in a half 
— part not with it again to endanger the repetition of a scene 
ike this,” 

Mortified—humiliated ;—the favourite, affecting to carry the matter 
bravely, obeyed the royal mandate. Charles directed the general atten- 
tion to other objects, and the adventure ceased, from that moment, to be 
a subject of public discussion. ‘The monarch afforded evidence of his 
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recollection of it, only by the increased and respectful preference he 
always exhibited to the beautiful Anabel and her husband, whose conjugal 
harmony no subsequent event ever disturbed. 

Though no longer openly alluded to, Buckingham’s discomfiture lived 
in the remembrance of all. And many a husband found a talisman 
powerful to check the influence of the insidious favourite over the heart 
of his wife, in the utterance of the name of Anabel Trevor ! 


STANZAS. 


a 
In wandering through the waste of life, 
Where weeds of woe surround us, 
When all the scene is care and strife, 
And thorns of sorrow wound us— 
Oh! should we sometimes find a heart 
That glows with kindred feeling, 
What balm sweet Friendship might impart— 
The wounds of Sorrow healing! 


o. 

Yet, while we wander on our way, 
The fondest ties must sever : 

The form of Friendship may decay, 
But, oh! the spirit—never ! 

Stull, still, it haunts around the heart 
That fondly once enshrined it ; 

And from that ruin will not part, 
Though ties no longer bind it. 


IIT. 

As from the dark retreating cloud, 
When. past is storm and danger, 

The rainbow, from its gloomy shroud, 
Smiles on the parting stranger ;— 

So, when Life’s clouds disperse at last, 
Remembrance o’er them gleameth, 

And shines, where Friendship o’er the past 
A lovely rainbow beameth ! 
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Amonce the innumerable lovers of the scenery of Devonshire, there 
are many who have never seen, or heard of, the Castle of Berry- 
Pomeroy. Its situation is so retired, so undiscoverable without a guide, 
that it is no wonder if many a party of tourists has passed its very 
entrance without being aware that an object so well worthy their atten- 
tion was at hand. ‘The situation of the ruin is as singular as it is 
beautiful. At a short distance from Totness, a narrow lane diverges 
from the main road, at the extremity of which is a gate and palisade, 
so high, as to prevent the visitor from forming any idea of what is to be 
seen beyond. Entrance being afforded by the gate-keeper, the traveller 
descends a steep path, which winds between two wooded hills, till he 
finds himself at the bottom of a deep dell, circular as a basin, the sides 
of which are feathered with every variety of foliage up to their very 
summits. In the centre of this dell, rises an insulated conical hill, and 
on its top towers the majestic ruins of the Castle of Berry-Pomeroy. 
So deep is the valley, that the highest pinracle of the ruin is beneath 
the level of the high road. The harmony of tint between the ruin and 
the foliage, which surrounds and overspreads it, is exquisite. Dark 
masses of ivy, and the lighter verdure of the ash and the birch, contrast 
finely with the grey hue of the mouldering walls. The spacious apart- 
ments, which were once the abode of comfort and luxury, are now 
unable to afford a shelter from the storms of the sky. The long trailing 
weed, and the clustering ivy, are the only hangings the walls can now 
boast: the stars are their midnight lamps ;—the winds of heaven their 
only music. The ground is carpeted by soft and verdant turf; and the 
wood anemone springs in profusion on every side. A fine stream of 
water runs round the base of the hill, and on it is a water-mill, placed 
as if purposely to contrast its humble comfort, with the mouldering 
grandeur of the ruin which towers above it. The right time to behold 
this scene is just before sun-set, when the lower part of the dell is en- 
veloped in’ the shadows of evening, and the castle alone stands radiant 
In the sunlight. Then, while the birds are yet singing their even-song, 
and the brook makes music with them, the miller may be seen, with his 
horse, descending the steep path which leads to his dwelling ; and his 
daughter, graceful and beautiful as evening, is tending her flowers, in 
the garden which slopes down to the stream : or her voice may be heard, 
echoing up the hill, to warn the children who are at play among the 
Tulns, that the sun is setting and it is time to come home. Never was 
Situation more retired than this; for there is no access to it, but by the 
gate, of which the miller keeps the key. Yet, as parties of strangers 
Sometimes visit the castle, and as on these occasions the beautiful girl I 
have mentioned is sometimes obliged to act as guide, she has acquired 
an address free from awkward shyness, and as graceful as it is modest. 
Asa child, Mary was the gayest of the gay; and her parents let her 
Tun wild, and amuse her little life as she would. But when she was 
about Seventeen, a sudden and remarkable change took place. She 
loved and was beloved ;—but, being somewhat spoiled by indulgence, and 
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too young and giddy to make a right use of her power, she trifled with 
her lover, offended him, and while boasting of her influence and medj- 
tating some new exertion of it, she was struck dumb by receiving a let- 
ter from her lover, announcing his departure from Dartmouth as a 
sailor, and bidding her farewell. Mary never got over the shock. She 
never complained, for she knew that she had brought her sorrow on 
herself; she never mentioned his name, nor did her parents speak of 
him; but they tried by fresh indulgence to win back her smiles, and 
lighten her heavy heart. But Mary no longer liked, or would accept 
indulgence. She was humbled; and she seemed to find comfort in 
being as unlike as possible to what she had formerly been. She became 
industrious, grave, and womanly. She took care of the littie ones; she 
assisted her mother; and the only amusement she cared for, was to set 
the children to play hide-and-seek at the castle. In vain did her 
parents sigh for the sound of her light laughter: she was gentle ; but 
it was plain that she could no longer be gay. 

One day, a large party arrived to view the castle. The miller was 
gone to Totness, and his wife was busy: so Mary took the key and 
acted as guide. She left the gate open, as she thought her father might 
return while she was in the ruin. He did return, and impatiently 
sought his wife; and with a countenance of astonishment, asked who 
had arrived, and where Mary was. Being told that she was with a 
party of strangers at the castle, and that no remarkable visitor was 
among them, he related an extraordinary tale. He was descending the 
path just above the mill, when he heard a rustling among the leaves, 
and looking that way, he saw a man stealing along behind the trees, 
evidently wishing to avoid notice. The miller called; but no answer 
being returned, he jumped from his horse and pursued the intruder, 
who once turned his head, and then fled faster than the miller could 
pursue. Yet the glimpse which he had obtained of the face, urged the 
good man to greater speed; for it seemed the face of Marys lover. 
After a fruitless chase, the miller paused, and thought it best to hasten 
home to ask his wife's advice. She felt certain of her husband's 
having mistaken the identity of the person; for George was not to re- 
turn these many months ; and as for his having a sailor’s jacket on, 80 
many sailors came up from Dartmouth, that that fact told nothing. How- 
ever, the dear child must not be left to be alarmed by any trespasser, 
and her husband must make as much haste as he could up the hill. 
The miller was still breathless, but he delayed no longer than to agree 
with his wife that not a syllable should be said to Mary of the adven- 
ture. He kept a sharp look out, as he followed the winding path up the 
hill. Once he thought, but he could not be sure, that he saw a man 
standing in the shadow of the ruin: but when he reached the spot, n9 
one was there. Then he heard the tone of a gruff voice very near. 
The miller turned quickly round an angle of the building, and seized on 
a man who stood with his back to him. It proved to be a gentleman of 
the party, and the good man was obliged to apologise, again and again, 
in the best words he could find; and to make the most of his certainty 
of a trespasser being at hand. Luckily, his daughter was not present 
to witness so unusual an exertion of the good man’s energies. When 
she came up with the rest of the party, she offered the keys to her 
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father, saying, her mother wanted her ; but to her surprise, the miller 
“ ’ e a 
forbade her to leave him. The mysterious stranger appeared no more 


that day: and the only effect of the apparition was, to make Mary’s 
parents determine never to lose sight of her, never to allow her to 
ascend the hill by herself, till they should hear some certain intelligence 
of George. It was no difficult task to keep Mary in sight, without her 
being aware that she was watched. For many days no strangers ar- 
rived, and Mary was fully occupied at home, and found in her pretty 
garden, all the relaxation she wanted. Then rainy weather came, and 
there was no temptation to go out. 

The first fine day, after a week of rain, was market day at Totness, 
and the miller’s wife mounted her horse to go to the town. She had 
never believed that the apparition, which had troubled her husband, was 
George himself. She was far from being convinced that he had seen 
any one; or, if he had, it was either some servant belonging to the 
strangers, or a sailor, who chose to see the ruin without feeing the 
gate-keeper. Whoever it might be, the danger seemed over, as he had 
never returned. So the good dame did not trouble herself to tell her 
husband the hour of her departure; but, leaving Mary plenty of em- 
ployment, she trotted off, unnoticed by the miller. Mary sat down to 
her work, but was soon interrupted by the children. 

“ Mary! you have not played with us ever since the day the last 
company came: do take us up to the castle.” 

‘Tam busy, my dears, but you may go by yourselves. Here, John, 
take the key, you can unlock the great door.”’ 

‘“‘ But you can do your work this afternoon, when the sun is gone 
down ; and we have not had such a fine day as this for a week.” 

. . Very true,” said Mary; and I will go with you just for half an- 
our, 

So she tied on her bonnet, and carried the youngest child up the 
steep hill, while the others ran on before. The children were full of 
play ; they climbed the broken walls, and called to their sister to jump 
them down again. They laughed at their own little feats, and when 
they looked in Mary’s face, she smiled kindly at them; but then she 
remembered the time when she was as merry as they, and she sighed. 
When she and the children were tired of climbing and jumping, they 
sat down, and the little ones pulled off her bonnet and stuck it all round 
With wood anemones: and then she remembered who had done the 
Same thing, in the same place, a year before, and the tears came into 
her eyes. After a while, the children besought her to play hide-and- 
seek with them, and she did so. She hid herself with all proper cau- 
tion, and burst from her hiding place with due eagerness to catch her 
little playmates, whose shouts of elee echoed through the building. 

“ And now I must go,” said she, at last; ‘‘ I am sure I have been 
more than half-an-hour with you.” 

“ Q, dont go yet, Mary,” cried little John, ‘“ I am to hide this time, 
and you must stay till I have had my turn.” 

“ Well, just one turn more, and then I must go.” 

So the children hid themselves ; and Mary, having given notice to 
them to keep close, began her cautious search. She had by this time 
caught the spirit of the game, and was almost as intent upon it as her 
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little brothers. She kept a watchful eye on all sides; she listened for 
every little noise ; and trod as softly, as if there was any fear of a step 
so light as her's being heard. She fancied that the children had chosen 
to hide in a different part of the building from that where they had 
previously played, though equally near to the goal. That way she 
turned, and presently she saw, behind a corner, the flap of a coat, ” She 
gave notice of having seen it, and ran to the goal, but no one followed. 
She called again, but no one came out: she thought she had been mis- 
taken, and again began her search, amidst the most profound stillness. 
With stealthy face she approached the corner, ready to spring away at 
the first alarm. No alarm was given, and the coat flap was no longer 
visible. She drew nearer and nearer, touched the wall, and, pushing 
back her bonnet, bent her head forward and forwarder, and at length 
fairly turned the corner. She caught some one, but it was not John 
or Charles :—no ; it was George himself. Mary screamed, and sank 
on the ground. The children flew from their hiding places, and her 
lover raised her, and soothed her startled spirits with his words of ten- 
derness. 

He loved her more than ever. He had heard of the change which 
had taken place in her after his departure: he determined to see and 
judge for himself, before he ventured to subject himself again to the 
heart-breaking caprices of one he could not cease to love. For this 
purpose he had trespassed again and again, though he had only been 
once observed : for this purpose he had overlooked her garden from the 
top of a neighbouring tree: for this purpose he had flitted through the 
thickets on the side of the hill, and concealed himself in the ruin. He had 
seen Mary many times; and always quiet, grave, and, as he thought, 
spiritless. He had seen the tears start to her eyes this day, and her 
sigh was not lost upon him. It determined him to seek her that very 
day, and he only waited her departure from the castle to follow her 
home and renew his suit. It was not his intention to startle her as he 
had done, but she was so bent on searching the corner where he had 
concealed himself, that there was no escape.—No harm was done : she 
soon recovered sufficiently to send the children down, and to follow with 
no other support than the arm of her lover. 

Her fond mother has again been gladdened by her merry laugh; and 
her father is often heard to appeal to Mary’s judgment, whether, of all 


the sports that ever were invented, there is one that can compare with 
Hide-and-Seek. 
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NARRATIVE OF Don Juan Van Ha en’s IMPRISONMENT IN THE 
Dunceons oF THE INQuIsITION aT MapRID, AnD HIs EscapPzE, 
ry 1817 anp 1818. To which are added, his Journey to Russia, 
his Campaign with the Army of the Caucasus, and his return to 
Spain in 1821. Edited from the original Spanish MS., by the author 
of ‘Don Esteban,’ &c. 8vo. 2 vols. London: H. Colburn. 1827. 


Ir is with difficulty we can bring ourselves to give credit to the truth. 


of Van Halen’s narrative—so dark are the pictures which are exhibited 
in it—so 1aonstrous the disclosures it makes; so far exceeding, in 
scenes of despotism, villany, and cruelty, any thing which, with all our 
hatred of the Inquisition, we could have conceived it possible to be per- 
petrated in the nineteenth century. We wish we had space to follow the 
persecuted author through his dreadful narrative ; we can only, however, 
cull a few passages here and there; and must refer to the book itself, 
those who are desirous of perusing the events of a life, as full of in- 
terest as any that has been made known to the public in modern days. 
Van Halen is connected in some plan of the Constitutionalists ; and, 
through the perfidy of one whom he thought his friend, is betrayed, and 
lodged in the dungeon of the Inquisition, at Murcia, which he thus de- 
scribes ;— 


These dungeons, constructed in the primitive times of the Inquisition, were on a 
level with the river Segura, that traversed the town; so that the humidity—the cloud 
of gnats that entered through the narrow loop-holes with which the dungeon was 
partially lighted—the bench, constructed of brick, which served for a bed to the un- 
happy inmate—the chains and iron tings, that hung from the walls; all contributed 
to render this abode the most frightful that ever met human sight. 


From this dungeon, he is shortly removed to the prison of the 
Inquisition at Madrid: where he is made to endure the most horrible 
tortures, to force from him a confession of his associates: all of which 
he heroically endures. One of the most interesting passages in the 
work, is that in which is detailed the particulars of an interview with 
King Ferdinand, which the author had solicited :— 


On reaching the saloon, he (Van Halen’s conductor), cried, ‘‘Sire!’’ ‘‘ What is 
the matter ?”’ inquired a thick voice from within. _ ‘‘ Here is Van Halen,” replied 
Arellano. We were desired to enter—Villar Frontin remaining outside the door of 
the cabinet. The King was alone, sitting in the only chair that was in the room. 
As we entered, he rose, and advanced a few steps towards us. We found him ina 
complete négligé, being without a cravat, and his waistcoat wholly unbuttoned. 

efore the arm-chair stood a large table, on which there were various papers, a 
portfolio, a writing-desk, and heaps of Havannah cigars ‘spread about. Beside the 
table stood an escritoire ; which probably was the same mentioned by Iriberry ; in 
Which the King had locked my papers. ie I approached him, I bent a knee, to kiss 
his hand, according to the usual etiquette; but he raised me, and said, ‘‘ What do you 
want? Why do you wish to see me?” “Sire,” I replied, ‘‘ because I am quite confi- 
dent that your majesty, if you would deign to hear me leisurely, will dismiss those 
Prejudices against me, which you doubtless must have been inspired with, to have 
ordered the rigorous treatment I have experienced.” 

.. “Well, but you belong to a conspiracy, and you ought to reveal it tome. I know 
ttall, Are you not horror-stricken 2? Who are your accomplices ?” 
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__ “ To desire the good of one’s country, Sire, is not conspiring. I feel no hesitation 
in revealing to your majesty those good wishes ; on the contrary, I rejoice at having 
found an opportunity of disclosing them to you. But if your majesty know all, and 
know it correctly, there will be nothing more for me to add. Any farther explanation 
your majesty may require, will only contribute to soften your anger towards me; and 
to convince you that, if we have hitherto concealed our object from your majesty, it was 
to avoid the vengeance of those who are striving to render hateful your illustrious 
name, 


‘‘ Who ate those who have so wilfully misled you? Tell me who they are—do not 
hesitate !”’ 

** Sire, if your majesty know all, you must be aware that I have not been misled 
by any one; but that I have always acted from self-conviction ; and that the events 
of the times, and the general mistrust, have arrived at such a pitch, that I do not 
personally know any one of those who labour in the same cause.” 

_ ‘* But you must know the means by which they are to be discovered. Your duty 
is to obey me. Choose my favour, or your disgrace.” 

‘Sire; place yourself at our head, and you will then know every one of us.” 

At these words, Ramirez de Arellano came forward, foaming with rage; and 
raising his hands, exclaimed, in a most insolent and improper tone for the presence of 
a monarch, ‘‘ To the seed, sir! to the seed! We want no preambles or sophisms 
here. There is paper ; take this pen, here—here (pushing a pen and a sheet of paper 
towards me); here, you must write the names of all the conspirators. No round- 
abouts—no subterfuges. His Majesty is the king of these realms, and there ought 
to be nothing hidden from him under the sun. TI have read the Burroel (he meant the 
Burruel) ; I have been in France, and I know what all those factions are. Where 
are the sacred oaths for your king and your religion ?” 

During the whole of this furious ranting, I kept my eyes fixed on the King, who 
seemed converted into a statue from the moment Ramirez commenced speaking. But 
when I saw him insist on my taking the pen, I said, without even looking at that 
despicable wretch, ‘ Sire, I know no one.’’ , 

‘Sire, to the Inquisition with him,” cried Ramirez. ‘‘ The tribunal will easily 
extort them from him.’’ . 
_ The King, showing some displeasure at Ramirez’ behaviour, said to me, ‘ Butit 
is impossible you should not know them.” 

“Sire, if I meant to say what I could not prove, or if I wished to conceal a at 
I would rather avoid than seek the presence of my sovereign: but if, being gulty 
_ Sought it, once before your majesty, I would profit of the opportunity, to ask a pardon 

which my innocence does not need.” “| 

The King remained a few minutes thoughtful, his eyes fixed on me ; and then er 
** Tell me by writing, whatever you have to say.”” Another short pause now — 
after which he took a cigar from the table, lighted it, and asked me if I ge: ° 
On my answering in the affirmative, he said to Arellano, who heard him = . 
pleasure, ‘‘ Carry him some cigars ;’’ and then motioned me to withdraw. W vem 
took his hand to kiss it, he pressed mine with an air of interest ; and as I as 
round at the door, to make my obeisance, I heard him say, while conversing with 


Arellano, ‘‘ What a pity such a youth * * * !” ‘ 
Our limits will not permit us to detail the particulars of Van Halens 
escape ; which is accomplished by the aid of a girl called Romana, the 
gaoler’s adopted daughter, and is full of curiosity and interest. 
The second volume of Van Halen’s Narrative contains his travels 1 
Russia, which exhibit him in the light of an intelligent traveller ; and 
it is with more than usual delight the reader follows him among 


scenes of pleasure, after having shut the first volume upon the narrative 
of his sufferings. 


GrirFity’s NEw Historica Description oF CHELTENHAM 
AND ITs VICINITY. 4to. pp. 290. Cheltenham: S. Y. Griffith. 
London: Longman & Co. 1826. 

WE scarcely know whether to rank this work among those of literature 

or of art: its claims to both are undoubtedly considerable, and great 
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praise is due to the author and publisher, for the style and manner in 
which the whole has been got up. The celebrity and importance 
which Cheltenham has of late years acquired, appeared to demand a 
history of its present and its past estate; a demand which, we think, 
has been most promptly and sufficiently answered by the publication 
now before us. The introduction of nearly one hundred engravings, 
of very superior merit, demonstrates, at one and the same time, the 
randeur and magnificence of the rising town, and the taste and 
liberality of its inhabitants. Several of the plates possess a richness 
and beauty of execution, rarely to be met with in even the best works 
on topography. Among the artists whose talents have been put into 
requisition, we perceive the names of Heath, Finden, Pye, the 
Byrnes, &c. ‘The Seat of Captain Mansell’ struck us as particularly 
excellent ; as did likewise the views of ‘ Pittville,’ by Forbes and Dims- 
dale; and ‘The Rectory-house at Bishop’s Cleeve,’ by Walker. 

Nor are the literary contents at all inferior, in point of merit, to the 
engravings. The introduction (which, we understand, is from the pen 
of alady), is a well-drawn sketch of the by-gone and the present state 
of Cheltenham. And great labour and historical research is displayed 
throughout the whole of the work; which embraces also the history of 
Gloucester, Worster, Tewkesbury, Berkeley, and many other circum- 
adjacent places. The unavoidable monotony too often characterising 
works of this description, has been very happily relieved by the intro- 
duction of a great variety of anecdotes ; valuable, as affording us at once 
amusement and information. The following simple tale, we imagine, 
would prove an apt theme for the eloquent Muse of Mrs. Hemans :— 

Ralph (de Botéler) was, in 20th Henry VI., being then Lord Chamberlain, ad- 
vanced, by letters patent, to the dignity of a baron, by the title of Lord Ludely de 
Ludely. In the next year he was appointed Lord Treasurer of England ; and twice 
afterwards accompanied Richard, Duke of York, as an ambassador, to treat with the 
French for peace. Highly esteemed as Lord Ludely felt himself, during the reign 
of his king and benefactor, Henry VI., he experienced, oa the accession of Ed- 
ward IV., the too general fate of court favourites in those days ; and was doomed to 
witness the alienation of that manor and of that title, the first of which he lineally 
inherited, and the latter was the just and honourable reward of the services he had 
rendered to his sovereign. He was accused of high treason, and by order of the new 
King, arrested in his castle, to which he had retired in the decline of life, and 
carried in captivity to London. Rightly conjecturing that the object of his downfall 
was the possession of his estate, he paused for a moment on the top of the hill that 
overlooked his once pleasant home; and exclaimed, in the bitterness of his soul, 

Ludely Castle! thou art the traitor, and not 1!” 


The very limited space-which- we are enabled to allow for critical 
notices, compels us, reluctantly, to desist from any farther extract ; 
though we had marked for insertion an interesting and well-written 
anecdote of the chivalric encounter between Thomas Talbot, Lord Lisle, 
and William Lord Berkeley ; to be found in pages 224-5 of the work 
to which we, therefore, are under the necessity of referring the reader. 
At some future opportunity we may, perhaps, be tempted to make one 
or two more extracts ourselves. 


BRocKEDEN’sS PASSES OF THE ALPS. No. Il. 


WE noticed the first part of this splendid work, in terms of high, but 
not undeserved commendation. It is not only far more faithful in its 
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delineations (the artist having finished the drawings for the engravers 
himself), but, taken as a whole, more carefully executed than any work 
of the kind (always excepting the ‘ Views of England and Wales,’ now 
publishing by Turner), which has hitherto appeared. The only draw- 


back upon its value, is the unavoidable sameness of the scenery, and the 
absence of local interest. 


The second number, now before us, is by no means inferior to the 
first. It contains eight plates and a map:-—1l. The Fall of the Ro- 
manche, a vignette of considerable beauty ; 2. The Port of Feneshettes; 
3. Scene from the Ascent to the Mont Genevre; 4. Briancon, one of the 
most successful plates in the work, and a very striking scene to boot; 
5. Mont D’Arcines, and the Val de Guisaune—this view has little to 
distinguish it from Alpine scenery in general; 6. Scene in the Val de 
Romanche—a very striking subject, successfully treated; 7. Grenoble 
—a highly interesting coup dail view from the road to Vizille; 


8. Obelisk and Bourg, Mont Genevre—the vignette with which the 
number concludes. 


The narrative which accompanies the plates is not unworthy the 


. e a . ° is 
association. Such letter-press rarely or ever accompanies prints of thi 
description. 
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Annvuals.—The Annual Volumes are most of them in a ing pen 
forwardness, and will make their appearance at the usual time. ren 
already enumerated the subjects contained in ‘ The Literary Souvenir. ie 

‘The Forget-Me-Not’ contains thirteen highly-finished i ge r 
pictures by H. Howard, R.A.; H,. Thomson, R.A.; R. nas a ae 
Stothard, R.A.; R. Smirke, R.A.; H. Corbould, J. Martin, Jee fs wtiful 
S. Prout, M. W. Sharpe, S. Owen, H. Richter, and T. Uwins ; with a beau 
embossed presentation plate. _— 

‘The Amulet’ is advertised as about to make its appearance, under SS adie 
advantages. Among its literary contributors (in addition to most 4 a 
who usually write for similar publications), appear the names of 7 h 
More, Lucy Aiken, Rev. Adam Clarke, &c. The illustrations, many © mie r” 
we have seen, consist of engravings, executed by the best artists, from wre 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. ; Jackson, R.A. ; Howard, R.A.; Jones, ote 
Pickersgill, R.A.; Ward, R.A.; Smirke, R.A.; Landseer, R.A.; &c. 
Amulet’ is to be bound in silk. ee 

‘The Keepsake,’ (a work, the price of which is to be nine — . - 
than that of any other Annual), is also preparing for publication ; the pla we 
be engraved under the superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath, and the anid 
matter to be collected by Mr. William Ainsworth, late of Manchester, the 
author of ‘December Tales.’ The plates, at least those specimens which “si 
have seen, are extremely beautiful. They are the productions, for the mos 
part, of the artists who have engraved the plates for similar annual volumes. 
One of the illustrations is a portrait after a Thomas Lawrence; another, a 
wi of Ancient Maidens, scolding, by Smirke, R.A.; another, Florence, by 

urner, R.A.; another, a Little Girl dancing down a parterre, by Wright ; 
another, Moses in the Bull-rushes, by Westall. ‘This volume is to be published 
in a larger size than the others, and is also to be bound im silk. 
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ig another new publication, of the same class, the name of 


which is in perfect unison with the modesty and good taste of the advertisement 


‘The Bijou’ 


ich i en announced. Its Editor, a Mr. W. Fraser, is greatly sur- 
chara «the field has not been better occupied ; that the literature of these 
onl works has been the production of such inferior writers ;’ and declares, 
«that they have never published any thing which has not been forgotten as 
soon as published.” In illustrations the English Annuals may have been 
superior to the German and French pocket-books, but of this he seems 
doubtful. He concludes, in the Macassar-Oil-Vender $ vein, with an assurance, 
that ‘The Bijou’ is the ne-plus ultra of similar publications. Of the literary 
contents of the book we know nothing, excepting that it contains translations 
from Cicero (school exercises, we suppose), by his Majesty and the Duke of 
York. The plates are, as a whole, inferior to those of-every other work of the 
same class; and are executed, with one or two exceptions, by engravers of 
decidedly inferior reputation to those engaged in the production of the plates 
uf the other Annuals. Its chief boast is, engravings after three pictures of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, by Humphreys and Worthington : the Girl with Flowers, 
by the former gentleman, is said to be very pretty. There are also one or two 
ictures painted and engraved by Mr. Worthington. On the whole, the book, 
although of very large pretensions, does not promise to be a very formidable 
rival to similar works. 

‘The Pledge of Friendship’ is to undergo much improvement, and aspires 
to obtain a much higher rank than it has hitherto pretended to. Its literary 
contents are now to be altogether original, and its illustrations are to be from 
pictures painted expressly for the work. Westall, R.A.; Stothard, R.A.; 
Corbould, and Wright, have supplied subjects for the burins of Messrs. 
Romney, Davenport, Ensom, and some others. Hitherto this volume has 
been a refacimento of old pocket-book plates ; we are glad to find that it is, for 
the future, to contain novelties. 

‘The Winter Wreath’ is to be published at Liverpool ; and, we understand, 
the profits are to be devoted to charitable purposes. From the specimens we 
haye seen of the engravings, we are not led to anticipate that much will be 
done in this department, to make it vie with its competitors. The names of 
Hannah More and Wordsworth are mentioned as contributors; but the poems 
by Wordsworth, given as extracts from this work, have been published these 
twelve months, in the new edition of his poems. Mr. Wordsworth has never 
as yet written a line for any annual publication. We trust the other original 
contributions are not in the same predicament. 


A patent has been granted to Mr. P. Mackay, of Union-street, Southwark, 
for an improvement, by which the names of streets and other inscriptions will 
be rendered more durable and conspicuous. ‘The inscriptions are to be drawn 
or painted, with white enamel, properly prepared, on plate-glass, or other 
glass, by hair pencils or other fit utensils. This contrivance was used in Paris 
some years ago, where we have seen the names of several streets drawn on 
glass, with white letters on a blue ground, and set in cast-iron frames. It has 
this advantage, of being easily kept clean, and of the name being continued as 
fresh and distinct after a lapse of years as when first put up. 

Mr. Bayley is rapidly proceeding with his group of ‘ The Triumph of 
Britannia,’ for the pediment of the east facade of the new palace, Buckingham 
House ; together with other works for his Majesty. 


_ ‘The Book of Fables,’ by James Northcote, Esq., R.A., so long expected, 
is at length nearly completed. We have seen specimens of the wood-cuts, 
which are designed by this veteran artist and by Mr. William Haryey, and 
they are of exquisite beauty. Mr. Harvey, if we mistake not, is the artist 
who engraved that extraordinary wood-cut after Haydon’s ‘Dentatus.’ We 
could not have conceived it possible to bring the art of wood-engraving to such 
complete perfection. 
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The building of St. George’s new Hospital has commenced. It will afford 


accommodation to a much larger number of patients than the old; and will 
improve that part of the town where it will be situated. 


A German student at Berlin has started a doubt, whether we are not Six 
years older than we think ourselves. According to his calculations, the birth 


of our Saviour happened six years earlier than has hitherto been assumed; and 
consequently the present year is not 1827, but 1833. 


A short time since, four small whales (from twenty-five to thirty feet in 
length), entered the Shannon, in pursuit of food ; and the fishermen succeeded 
in driving them ashore, and cutting them up for oil. ; 


A volume is in the press, with a frontispiece by Branston, entitled ‘Circle 
of the Seasons, and Perpetual Key to the Calendar and Almanack : to which 
are added the Circle of the Hours of the Day, and the History of the Days of 
the Week ; being a compendious Illustration of the Artificial History and 
Natural Phenomena of each Day in the Year.’ 


The author of ‘Sophia de Lissau’ intends publishing, early in the ensuing 
year, her ‘ Narrative of the striking Vicissitudes and peculiar Trials of the 


Eventful Life of Emma de Lissau ;’ in which she promises much information 
respecting the Jews. 


A work by M. de Gérando, on the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, has 
lately been published in Paris. It contains a number of curious details ; but 


it is evident that the French are still very defective in this interesting branch 
of human knowledge. 


A Medical Journal is projected at Glasgow, to be edited by Mr. Mackenzie, 
Andersonian Professor of Anatomy, &c. 


The author of ‘A Whisper to a Newly-Married Pair,’ &c., has in the press 
an historical work, in one volume, entitled ‘The Old Irish Knight. 


A small marble bust of Mr. Canning, copied from Mr. Chantry’s splendid 
bust of this departed statesman, is on the eve of publication. 


The Rey. J. Brasse is about to publish ¢‘ A Greek Gradus ;’ containing oi 
Interpretation, in Latin and English, of all words which occur in the Gree 
Poets ; and also exhibiting the quantity marked on each syllable: thus com- 
bining the advantages of a Lexicon of the Greek Poets and a Greek Gradus. 


A new periodical work is announced ; it is to be entitled ‘ The Promological 
Magazine.’ 
Mr. W. C. Smith is about to publish “ Rambles round Guildford, with a 


Topographical and Historical Description of the Town,’ in five monthly 
parts. 


Mr. T. Moule, author of ‘Bibliotheca Heraldica,’ is about to publish a 
‘History of Domestic Architecture ; with Critical Remarks on the Distinctions 


characteristic of various Styles that have been adopted in the principal 
Mansions of this Kingdom.’ 


M. Mignet, the celebrated author of the ¢ History of the French Revolution,’ 
is preparing a ‘ History of Henry IV. and his Times.’ 


The Memoirs and Correspondence of the late Admiral Lord Collingwood 
(so long announced for publication), will appear directly. 


Lady Morgan has a new national tale, in four yolumes, in the press, to be 


entitled ‘The O’Brians and the O’Flahertys.’ It will appear some time 10 
the present month. 


Professor Hermann has published two volumes of his ‘ Opuscula.’ This 


profound scholar has been some years employed on an edition of ‘ Eschylus,’ 
which is shortly expected. 
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i he Climate of 

lly has nearly ready for the press, ‘Observations on t in 
T me aad the lain part of Devonshire generally ; comprising an 
jane of its value as a Remedial Agent in Pulmonary Disorders ; and Tabu- 
m Abstracts of a series of Meteorological Journals kept in the South of Devon 


from 1807 to 1827. 
The Medico-Botanical Society of London has requested of the Geographical 

Society of Paris, to allow the travellers who go forth under their auspices, to 

collect medicinal and useful plants ; for which service the English Society will 


remunerate them. 
A poem, descriptive of Henley-on-Thames, and its immediate neighbour- 


hood, is in the press. 
Mr. Hofschlaeger, of Bremen, has discovered, in the seeds of stovesacre, a 
new acid. It is white, chrystalline, volatile at a low temperature ; and a small 


quantity of it excites violent vomiting. 


A curious phenomenon has just occurred in the river Tay, in Scotland. It 
is well known that the usual time at which the smelts, salmon-fry, or young 
spawn, appear in the Scottish rivers, is February and March ; but many parts 
of the Tay swarmed with these fish so late as the end of August. 


Mr. M. Colnaghi has obtained permission to publish, in the course of the 
ensuing winter, a Print from Danby’s splendid picture of ‘ The Passage of the 
Red Sea ;’ in the collection of the Marquis of Stafford. It is to be executed 
in mezzotinto, in the first style of modern art, and upon a scale not smaller 
than that of Martin’s ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast.’ 


The King of Bavaria, whose love of the sciences and fine arts is exemplary, 
has published an ordinance, by which he commands the Minister for the Home 
Department to give directions for the careful preservation of all the pictures, 
statues, and other monuments of antiquity, which are scattered in the various 
towns and cities of the Bavarian dominions. 


‘A Dissertation on the Features and Treatment of Insanity,’ is about to 
appear. Containing a Retrospect of the most important modern Theories on 
the subject ; and Observations on the inadequacy of our present knowledge of 
the Physiology and Pathology of the Brain, to elucidate the phenomena of 
Mental Derangement. By John Syer, surgeon, and author of ‘ A Treatise on 
the Management of the Diseases of Children.’ 


A book is in the press, to be entitled, ‘ Bibliographica Cantabrigiensia ; or, 
Remarks upon the most valuable and curicus Book Rarities in the University 
of Cambridge. Illustrated by original Letters and Notes, biographical, literary, 
and antiquarian.’ 


A building has lately been erected for the Herald’s College, near Charing- 
cross; and on the first Thursday in every month a chapter is held, for 
discussing heraldic matters. 


“A Complete Dictionary of the English and German Languages’ is an- 
nounced, in two volumes: containing all the Words in general use, with their 
Significations accurately explained, and the Sound of each Syllable clearly 
expressed, after Walker’s principles of pronunciation, Compiled from authors 
of the most approved reputation, by J. G. Flugel, Lector Publicus of the 
English Language, in the University of Leipsic. 


_ The royal library of Turin is very rich in Persian manuscripts, the examina- 

tion of which would, no doubt, well reward the labour of any one competent to 
the task. An account has lately been published of eighteen of these manu- 
scripts ; but the details are not sufficiently minute to convey any satisfactory 
notion of their contents. 


The King of Bavaria has granted 3,000 florins, for the erection, at Nurem- 
berg, of a monument to Albert Durer. It will be commenced in the spring. 
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We learn from the ‘ Literary Gazette,’ that the original manuscript of the 
important journal of the oriental traveller, Dr. Seetzen, who, it is generally 
supposed, was poisoned by the command of the Imam of Sana, in 1811, is at 
present in the University of Halle, in Saxony; and, according to Beck’s 


5 


‘Repertorium,’ is being Pp 
under the chief direction o 


repared for publication by several learned men, 
Professor Kruse. 


Sir Henry Stewart, Bart., is about to publish, illustrated by plates, ‘The 
Planter’s Guide; or, a Practical Essay on the best method of giving imme- 
diate effect to Wood, by the removal of large Trees and Underwood ; being an 
attempt to place the art on fixed principles, and to apply it to general pu- 
poses, useful and ornamental ; chiefly intended for the climate of Scotland.’ 


Among other interesting facts contained in the second edition of a work on 
Roman medals, by the Chevalier Mionnet, lately published in Paris, is the 
restitution to a single personage of the medals hitherto attributed to two. The 
name of Vaballathus and that of Athenodorus, have in two different languages 
the same signification. This prince, who was invested with the imperial 
dignity in Syria and Egypt, was the son of Zenobia. 


There are one hundred mountains in Great Britain, the height of which 
exceeds one thousand feet above the level of the sea. Of these, among the 
loftiest and most picturesque, are Snowdon, Plinlimmon, and Kadr Iris. 


The vast river Mississippi runs‘for 1,200 miles on the summit of a range of 


mountains, on both sides of which the slope of the land is about a foot for 
every two French acres. 


Mr. Griffiths announces four Views of Hampton Court and Bushy Park, 
from drawings by Mr. Ziegler. 


Mr. Ventouillac has in the press, a translation into French, of Bishop 
Watson’s ‘ Apology for the Bible.’ 


Six new species of diurnal lepydopterous insects have been discovered in 
Sardinia: there is nothing remarkably splendid in their colours. 


Cocoa-Nut Day.—This festival occurs about the middle of August. Tents 
and booths are erected in great numbers; and nothing can be more curious 
and picturesque than the appearance of the assembled multitude, at this annual 
scene of joy and festivity. The numerous collection of gay palankeens and 
golden houdas, the shrill native trumpet, the cheerful horn, the deep hollow- 
sounding tom-tom, the banners and streamers of every form and hue, and the 
thousand varieties of costume, astonish and delight the European stranger. 
The chief ceremony of the day is extremely simple. It consists in throwing 
a cocoa-nut into the sea, ata period which is considered by the Hindoos as the 
opening of the season. This is done, we believe, as a propitiation to that 
element. The gorgeous dresses of the female population are very striking. 
The soft silks of China and Bengal, the rustling kinkob of Poona and 
Ahmedabad, the shawls of Cashmere, and the tasteful dresses of the European 
fair, who throng to witness the spectacle, all mingling and glittering beneath 
an Indian sun, form a perfect scene of enchantment and romance. 
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THE LITERARY SOUVENIR; EDITED BY 
ALARIC A. WATTS. 


Tu1s beautiful: little publication contains, independently of its ex- 
ternal ornaments, no fewer .than fourteen embellishments ; twelve of 
which are splendid line engravings executed in the most finished style 
of the art, by the most eminent engravers of the day, from paintings of 
well known beauty and celebrity, by the following distinguished artists, 
viz. Henry Thomson, R. A.; C. R. Leslie, R. A.; A. E. Chalon, 
R. A.; H. W. Pickersgill, R. A.; T. Stothard, R. A.; F. Danby, 
A.; W. Allan, A.; W. Linton; R. Farrier; and John Wood. Of 
the historical engravings, the two executed by Charles Rolls, namely, 
Juliet after the Masquerade, after Thomson, and the Duke and Duchess 
reading Don Quixote, after Leslie; the Medora, by Henry Rolls, after 
Pickersgill ; Psyche borne by the Zephyrs, by Engleheart, after Wood ; the 
Thief Discovered, by Humphrys, after Chalon; and the Stolen Kiss, by 
Romney, after Allan, are among the most beautiful. There are four 
other historical engravings, namely, the Declaration, by Romney, after 
Farrier ; the Ruby of the Philippine Isles, by Greatbatch, after Chalon ; 
the Conversation, by Ensom, after Stothard; and Love Tormenting the 
Soul, by John Lewis and William Greatbatch, after Wood. One of 
the most splendid subjects and highly finished engravings in the volume, 
is the Return of a Victorious Armament to a Greek City, by Edward 
(roodall, after Linton. There is also a Féte Champetre, by Robert 
Wallis, after Danby. It is impossible, in the brief space to which we 
are constrained to restrict ourselves, to do more than briefly enumerate 
the embellishments. It may be sufficient to observe, that several of 
them are among the most successful specimens of art which modern 
times have produced, and that as a whole, they are far more splendid 
and interesting (they are also more numerous), than on any former 
occasion. : | 

The literary contents of the volume (consisting of one hundred original 
articles, in prose and verse), will also be found to present a considerable 
improvement upon its predecessors. Agreeably with the intention 
expressed in the preface to the last year’s Souvenir, there is nothing like 
an attempt to parade a long list of names; several of the most distin- 
guished contributors to the work having chosen to remain anonymous. 
In the list of contents, however; we notice the names of Southey— 
Coleridge—Mrs, Hemans—Montgomery—Barry Cornwall—L. E. L.— 
Bernard Barton—Miss Mitford-—Delta—Dr. Maginn—Alaric A. Watts 
—Hood —Allan Cunningham—Bowles —Dale — Doubleday—Clare — 
Lord John Russell—Elton—The Author of Selwyn—The Author of 
the Lettre de Cachet —William and Mary Howitt—The Author of 
Solitary Hours’—Lord John Russell —Malcolm—The Author of ‘Hol- 
cong Tide’-—M. J. J., and many others gue nunc prescubere longum 

Instead of occupying our pages with desultory criticism, we shall cite a 
few articles from the volume hap hazard, as specimens of the quality of its 
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contents. We shall begin with prose, and for brevity sake, not legs 
than for its intrinsic merit, shall quote a powerful little sketch from the 
pen of Ensign O’ Doherty of ‘ Blackwood,’ entitled 


THE CITY OF THE DEMONS. 


In days of yore, there lived in the flourishing city of Cairo a Hebrew Rabbi, by 
name Jochonan, who was the most learned of his nation. His fame went over the 
East, and the most distant people sent their young men to imbibe wisdom from his 
lips. He was deeply skilled in the traditions of the fathers, and his word on a dis- 
puted point was devisive. He was pious, just, temperate and strict ; but he had - 
vice—a love of gold had seized upon his heart, and he opened not his hand to the 
poor. Yet he was wealthy above most, his wisdom being to him the source of niches. 
The Hebrews of the city were grieved at this blemish on the wisest of their ug 
but though the elders of the tribes continued to reverence him for cats the 
women and children of Cairo called him by no other name than that of Rabbi Jochonan 
a so well as he, the ceremonies necessary for initiation into the pea 
of Moses; and consequently, the exercise of those solemn offices was to him -* “i 
source of gain. One day, as he wzlked in the fields about Cairo, carne d a 
youth on the interpretation of the law, it so happened that the angel of dea ia ae deal 
young man suddenly, and he fell dead before the feet of the Rabbi, ae cs 
yet speaking. When the Rabbi found thatthe youth was dead, he pe hae H 
and glorified the Lord. But his heart was touched, and the thoughts 0 oe aes rreanecp 
him in the visions of the night. He felt uneasy when he reflected on oe a4 
the poor, and he said, ‘‘ Blessed be the name of the Lord! ‘I he a i “ e oa 
1 am asked to do in that holy name, will I perform’”—but he sighed, 10 
that some one might ask of him a portion of his gold. . se ail 
While yet he thought upon these things, there came a loud cry at | a —r 
‘‘ Awake, thou sleeper!” said the voice, ‘‘awake! A child is in dang 
and the mother hath sent me for thee, that thou may’st do thine office. —— 
‘* The night is dark and gloomy,” said the ae corey his ca ‘ 
mine age is great ; are there not younger men than I in Cairo? alt 
" For thes only, Rabbi J to al ham some call the wise, but whom others ¢ 


. ” . } se of 
Rabbi Jochonan the miser, was I sent. Here is gold,” said he, taking out a pur 


; : in the name 
sequins—*‘ I want not thy labour for nothing. I adjure thee to come, } 
of the living God.” 


in spirit, for 

So the Rabbi thought upon the vow he had just made, and he groaned in spit 

the purse sounded heavy. . i oak the man, 
OAS thou hast ied me by that name, - go “3 thee,” said he to 

** but I hope the distance is not far. Put up thy gold. ; ficent 
“ The ilaes is at hand,”’ said the stranger, who was a gallant youth, 1n magm . 

attire. ‘‘ Be speedy, for time presses.” ; ing care- 
Jochonan tee. Si eaal himself, and accompanied the See tt cho eae 

fully locked up all the doors of his house, and deposited his keys in 

which the stranger smiled. 


. e as a 

‘“‘T never remember,” said the Rabbi, ‘“‘ so darka night. Be thou to m 
uide, for I can hardly see the way.” ae uented, 

sur [ know it well,” aaied the stranger with a sigh, ‘‘ it 1s a way much freq 
and travelled hourly by many ; lean upon mine arm and fear not. Rabbi could see 
They journeyed on ; and though the darkness was great, yet the «J thought,” 
when it occasionally brightened that he was in a place strange to him. . where I am. 
said he, ‘‘ I knew all the country for leagues about Cairo, yet I know no ¢ 


; : ’ the way 5 
I hope, young man,” said he to his companion, ‘‘ that thou hast not missed y 
and his heart misgave him. 


‘ : ” and, as 
‘* Fear not,” returned the Stranger. ‘‘ Your journey is even now done, , 
he spoke, the feet of the Rab 


reat 
bi slipped from under him, and he er er ae 

height. When he recovered, he found that his companion had fallen also, 
by his side. 


‘“‘ Nay, young man,” said the Rabbi, 
age, thy days are numbered. Woe unto him who insults the hoary head!" ‘lence. 

The stranger made an excuse, aad they journeyed on some little further Lp they 
and the astonished Rabbi, lifting up his eyes, foun 


irs of 
‘if thus thou sportest with the grey hairs 0 


1»? 


The darkness grew less, 
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s of a city which he had never before seen. Yet he knew all the 
Egypt, and he had walked but half an hour from his dwelling in 


had come to the gate 

cities of the land of 

Cairo. So he knew not w 
They soon entered the 


ival i house. 
pe ondline eat But when Jochonan looked upon their faces—they were the faces 


‘ned within ; and he saw, by the marks they bore, that they were Mazikin*. 
ipa eer in his soul ; and, by the light of the torches, he looked also upon the 
face of his corapanion, and, behold! he saw upon him too, the mark that shewed him 
to bea Demon. ‘The Rabbi feared excessively—almost to fainting ; but he thought 
it better to be silent ; and sadly he followed his guide, who brought him to a splendid 
house, in the most magnificent quarter of the city. . 

‘‘ Enter here,” said the Demon to Jochonan, ‘‘ for this house is mine. The lady 
and the child are in the upper chamber ;” and, accordingly, the sorrowful Rabbi as- 
cended the stair to find them. 

The lady, whose dazzling beauty was shrouded by melancholy beyond hope, lay in 
bed ; the child, in rich raiment, slumbered on the lap of the nurse, by her side. 

“T have brought to thee, light of my eyes!” said the Demon, ‘‘ Rebecca, beloved 
of my soul! I have brought thee Rabbi Jochonan the wise, for whom thou didst desire. 
Let him, then, speedily begin his office ; I shall fetch all things necessary, for he is in 


haste to depart.” 
He smiled bitterly as he said these words, looking at the Rabbi; and left the room, 


followed by the nurse. 
When Jochonan and the lady were alone, she turned in the bed towards him, 


and said :-— 

“ Unhappy man that thou art! knowest thou where thou hast been brought?” 

“‘T do,” said he, with a heavy groan; ‘‘ I know that I am in a city of the Mazikin.” 

‘‘ Know then, further,”’ said she, and the tears gushed from eyes brighter than the 
diamond, ‘“‘know then, further, that no one is ever brought here, unless he hath 
sinned before the Lord. What my sin hath been imports not to thee—and I seek not 
to know thine. But here thou remainest for ever—lost, even as I am lost.’’ And she 
wept again. 

The Rabbi dashed his turban on the ground, and tearing his hair, exclaimed, 

“Woe is me! Who art thou, woman, that speakest to me thus ?”’ 

“‘T am a Hebrew woman,” said she, ‘‘the daughter of a Doctor of the Laws in 
the city of Bagdad ; and being brought hither, it matters not how, I am married to a 
prince among the Mazikin, even him who was sent for thee. And that child, whom 
thou sawest, is our first-born, and I could not bear the thought that the soul of our 
innocent babe should perish. I therefore besought my husband to try to bring hither 
a priest, that the law of Moses (blessed be his memory)! should be done; and thy 
fame, which has spread to Bagdad, and lands further towards the rising of the sun, 
made me think of thee. Now my husband, though great among the Mazikin, is more 
just than the other Demons; and he loves me, whom he hath ruined, with a love of 
despair. So he said, that the name of Jochonan the wise was familiar unto him, and 
that he knew thou wouldst not be able to refuse. What thou hast done, to give him 
power over thee, is known to thyself.” 

“ I swear, before Heaven,” said the Rabbi, ‘‘ that I have ever diligently kept the 
law, and walked stedfastly according to the traditions of our fathers, from the day of 
my youth upward. I have wronged no man in word or deed, and I have daily wor- 
shipped the Lord ; minutely performing all the ceremonies thereto needful.” 

“* Nay,” said the lady, ‘* all this thou mightest have done, and more, and yet be in 
the power of the Demons. But time passes, for I hear the foot of my husband mount- 
ing the stair. There is one chance of thine escape.” 

‘* What is that ? O lady of beauty!” said the agonized Rabbi. 

“‘ Kat not, drink not, nor take fee or reward while here; and as long as thou 
canst do thus, the Mazikin have no power over thee, dead or alive. Have courage, 
and persevere.” 

As she ceased from speaking, her husband entered the room, followed by the nurse, 
who bore all things requisite for the ministration of the Rabbi. With a heavy heart 
he performed his duty, and the child was numbered among the faithful. But when, 
as usual, at the conclusion of the ceremony, the wine was handed round to be tasted 


hat to think, but followed the man with trembling. 


* Demons. 


gates of the city, which was lighted up as if there were a 
The streets were full of revellers, and nothing but a sound of 
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by the child, the mother, and the Rabbi, he refused it 
‘* Spare me, my lord, for 
not, neither will I “drink.” 
‘* Be it as thou pleasest,” said the Demon, ‘I will not that thou shouldst break 
thy vow:” and he laughed aloud. 
So the poor Rabbi was taken into a chamber, looking into a garden, where he 
passed the remainder of the night and the day, weeping, and praying to the Lord 
that he would deliver him from the city of Demons. But when the twelfth hour 


came, and the sun was'set, the Prince of the Mazikin came again unto him, and 
said :— 


, when it came to him, saying :— 
I have made a vow that I fast this day ; and I will eat 


‘‘ Eat now, I pray thee, for the day of thy vow is past ;”” and he set meat before him, 

‘“* Pardon again thy servant, my lord,” said Jochonan, ‘in this thing. I have 
another vow for this day also. I pray thee be not angry with thy servant.” 

‘‘T am not angry,” said the Demon, ‘“‘be it as thou pleasest, I respect thy vow: ” 
and he laughed louder than before. 

So the Rabbi sat another day in his chamber by the garden, weeping and praying, 
And when the sun had gone behind the hills, the Prince of the Mazikin again stood 
before him, and said :— 


‘* Eat now, for thou must be an hungered. It was a sore vow of thine;’’ and he 
offered him daintier meats. 


And Jochonan felt a strong desire to eat, but he prayed inwardly to the Lord, and 
the temptation passed, and he answered :— 


‘Excuse thy servant yet a third time, my lord, that I eat not. I have renewed 
my vow.”’ 


‘* Be it so then,” said the other ; ‘‘ arise, and follow me.” 


The Demon took a torch in his hand, and led the Rabbi through winding passages 
of his palace, to the door of a lofty chamber, which he opened with a key that he 
took from a niche in the wall. On entering the room, Jochonan saw that it — 
solid silver—floor, ceiling, walls, even to the threshold and the door-posts. And the 
curiously carved roof and borders of the ceiling shone in the torch-light, as if they were 
fanciful work of frost. In the midst were heaps of silver money, piled up in immense 
urns of the same metal, even over the brim. 


‘‘ Thou hast done me a serviceable act, Rabbi,” said the Demon—“ take of these 
what thou pleasest ; aye, were it the whole.” 


‘‘I cannot, my lord,” said Jochonan. ‘‘ I was adjured by thee to come hither in 
the name of God ; and in that name I came, not for fee or for reward. 


‘‘ Follow me,” said the Prince of the Mazikin ; and Jochonan did so, into an mner 
chamber. — 
It was of gold, as the other was of silver. Its golden roof was ye gee wd P “1 
and pilasters of gold, resting upon a golden floor. ‘The treasures of the king ak 
earth would not purchase one of the four-and-twenty vessels of golden oe were 
were disposed in six rows along the room. No wonder! for they were fille oes 
constant labours of the Demons of the mine. The heart of Jochonan was yor 
avarice, when he saw them shining in yellow light, like the autumnal sun, as y 
reflected the beams of the torch. But God enabled him to persevere. oldest 
“* These are thine,”’ said the Demon ; “one of the vessels which thou beholdest, 
would make thee richest of the sons of men—and I give thee them all. ieee 
But Jochonan refused again; and the Prince of the Mazikin opened the « aie aa 
third chamber, which was called the Hall of Diamonds. When the Rabbi enterec, 


he screamed aloud, and put his hands over his eyes; for the Instre of the jewels 
dazzled him, as if he h 


ad looked upon the noon-day sun. In vasés of ee ats 
heaped diamonds beyond numeration, the smallest of which was larger than a _ 
egg. On alabaster tables lay amethysts, topazes, rubies, beryls, and al - “ 
precious stones, wrought by the hands of skilful artists, beyond power of computa : “a 
lhe room was lighted by a carbuncle, which, from the end of the hall, poure tle 
ever-living light, brighter than the rays of noontide, but cooler than the gen 
radiance of the dewy moon. This was a sore trial on the Rabbi; but he was 
strengthened from above, and he refused again. : 

‘* Thou knowest me then, I perceive O Jochonan, son of Ben-David,” said the 
Prince of the Mazikin ; <‘I am a Demon who would tempt thee to destruction. As 
ti “a en so far, I tempt thee no more. Thou hast done a service oo 
though I value it not, is acceptable in t ig i e is dearer to me 
the light of life. Sad has been tha oma ce oy meal Why should I do 
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make thy cureless grief more grievous? You have yet another 


hat which would ma 

ir to see,” said he to Jochonan, who had closed his eyes, and was praying 

fervently to the Lord, beating his breast. 
fferent from the other chambers, the one into which the Rabbi was next 1n- 


Far di : 
troduced was a mean and paltry apartment, without furniture. On its filthy walls 


hung innumerable bunches of rusty keys of all sizes, disposed without order. Among 
them, to the astonishment of Jochonan, hung the keys of his own house—those which 
he had put to hide when he came on this miserable journey, and he gazed upon them 


intently. 
, What dost thou see,” said the Demon, ‘‘ that makes thee look soeagerly? Can 


he who has refused silver and gold, and diamonds, be moved by a paltry bunch of 


rusty iron ?”” 7 
«They are mine own, my lord,” said the Rabbi, ‘‘ them will I take, if they be 


offered me.” 

“Take them, then,” said the Demon, putting them into his hand ;—*‘ thou may’st 
depart. But, Rabbi, open not thy house only, when thou returnest to Cairo, but thy 
heart also. That thou didst not open it before, was that which gave me power over 
thee. It was well that thou didst one act of charity in coming with me without 
reward, for it has been thy salvation. Be no more Rabbi Jochonan the miser.” 

The Rabbi bowed to the ground, and blessed the Lord for his escape. ‘‘ But how,” 
said he, ‘‘ am I to return, for I know not the way ?” 

‘Close thine eyes,’ said the Demon. He did so, and in the space of a moment, 
heard the voice of the Prince of the Mazikin ordering him to open them again. And 
behold, when he opened them, he stood in the centre of his own chamber, in his 
house at Cairo, with the keys in his hand. 

When he recovered from his surprise, and had offered thanksgivings to God, he 
opened his house, and his heart also. He gave alms to the poor, he cheered the heart 
of the widow, and lightened the destitution of the orphan. His hospitable board was 
open to the stranger, and his purse was at the service of all who needed to share it. 
His life was a perpetual act of benevolence ; and the blessings showered upon him by 


all, were returned bountifully upon him by the hand of God. 
But people wondered, and said, ‘Is not this the man who was called Rabbi 


Jochonan the miser ? What hath made the change?’ And it became a saying in 
Cairo. When it came to the ears of the Rabbi, he called his friends together, and he 
avowed his former love of gold, and the danger to which it had exposed him ; relating 
all which has been above told, in the hall of the new palace that he built by the side of 
the river, on the left hand, as thou goest down by the course of the great stream. 
And wise men, who were scribes, wrote it down from his mouth, for the memory of 
mankind, that they might profit thereby. And a venerable man, with a beard of 
snow, who had read it in these books, and at whose feet I sat, that I might learn the 
wisdom of the old time, told it to me. And I write it in the tongue of England, the 
ag and the free, on the tenth day of the month Nisan, in the year, according to 
“1 €sser Computation, five hundred ninety and seven, that thou may’st learn good 
thereof. If not, the fault be upon thee. 


Among the lighter articles, we notice a highly-wrought and _ in- 
teresting story, as we are informed, from the pen of a highly popular 
novelist, entitled a ‘Rowland for an Oliver;’ a very characteristic 
tale, by the author of ‘ Holland Tide ;’? ‘ A Day at Venice, Forty Years 
Ago,’ ascribed tothe pen of Barry Cornwall; &c. &c. 

To attempt to enumerate the poetical pieces in the volume, would be 
to occupy all our disposable space ; we shall therefore content ourselves 
With the citation of a few specimens from this department of the work. 
We should mention, that by some unaccountable accident, the lines entitled 
Youth and Age, are about to be published in a contemporary publication. 
Mr. Watts states, in a note to his preface, that the lines were commu- 
nicated to him by Mr. Coleridge, as an original contribution to the 


Literary Souvenir. 
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ON THE DEATH OF INEZ. 


BY DELTA. 


I 


Tis midnight deep ; the full, round moon, For me thou shon’st, as shines a star, 


As ’twere a spectre, walks the sky ; 
The balmy breath of gentlest June 
Just stirs the stream that murmurs by : 
Above me frowns the solemn wood ; 
Nature, methinks, seems Solitude 
Embodied to the eye. 


II, 
Yes, tis a season and a scene, 
Inez, to think on thee: the day, 
With stir and strife, may come between 
Affection, and thy beauty’s ray ; 
But feeling here assumes controul, 
And mourns my desolated soul 
That thou art rapt away ! 


III. 
Thou wert a rainbow to my sight, 
The storms of life before thee fled ; 
The glory and the guiding light, 
That onward cheered, and upward led ; 
From boyhood to this very hour, 
For me, and only me, thy flower 
its fragrance seemed to shed. 


IV. 
Dark though the world for me might shew 
Its sordid faith, and selfish gloom, 
Yet, ’mid life’s wilderness, to know 
For me that sweet flower shed its bloom, 
Was joy, was solace,—thou art gone— 
And hope forsook me, when the stone 
Sank darkly o’er thy tomb. 


V. 

And art thou dead? I dare not think 
That thus the solemn truth can be ; 
And broken is the only link 
That chained youth’s pleasant thoughts 

to me! 
Alas! that thou couldst know decay— 
That, sighing, I should live to say, 
‘ The cold grave holdeth thee !’ 


STONEHENGE. 


VI. 


Lonely, in clouds when heaven is lost ; 
Thou wert my guiding light afar, 
When on Misfortune’s billows tost; 
Now darkness hath obscured that light, 
And I am left, in rayless night, 

On Sorrow’s lowering coast. 


VII. 
And art thou gone? I deemed thee some 
Immortal essence,—thou art gone !— 
I saw thee laid within the tomb, 
And I am left to mourn alone : 
Once to have loved, is to have loved 
Enough ; and what with thee I proved, 
Again I’ll seek in none. 





VIII. 
Earth in thy sight grew faéry land ;— 
Life was Elysium—thought was love,— 
When, long ago, hand clasped in hand, 
We roamed through Autumn’s twilight 

QTOVE ; _ 

Or watched the broad, uprising moon 
Shed, as it were, a wizard noon, 
The blasted heath above. 


IX. 
Farewell !—and must I say, farewell !— 
No—thou wilt ever be to me 
A present thought ; thy form shall dwell 
In love’s most holy sanctuary ; 
Thy voice shall mingle with my dreams, 
And haunt me, when the shot-star gleams 
Above the rippling sea. 


%. 

Never revives the past again , 

But thou shalt be, in lonely nours, 
To me earth’s heaven,—the azure main, 
Soft music,—and the breath of flowers 
My heart shall gain from thee its hues ; 
And Memory give, though Truth refuse, 
The bliss that once was ours! 


ae 


Mysterious pile! what necromantic lore 


Invoked thee into light ? 


Moons wax and wane, 


The Roman, and the Saxon, and the Dane, 
Have wandered where the Druid long of yore 
Purpled thy circles with unhallowed gore : 
The castle sinks, the palace, and the fane, 


While thou can’st hear in 


mockery and disdain 


The Storms of twice ten hundred winters roar. 
Yet vaunt not, giant wonder! Let the ground 
Tremble, and thou art dust. The stars shall fall 
From heaven : and heaven itself be as a dream, 
Phat flies, and is forgotten. Angels all, 

Eternal ages, regions without bound, 


Proclaim ye one sole strength—the Ineffable Supreme ! 


H. 
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THE SHADOW. 





BY JOHN MALCOLM, ESQ. 


ss 
Tpon yon dial-stone 
: Behald the shade of Time, 
For ever circling, on and on, 
In silence more sublime 
Than if the thunders of the spheres 
Pealed forth its march to mortal ears. 


II. 
It metes us hour by hour, 
Doles out our little span, 
Reveals a Presence and a Power 
Felt and confessed by man ;— 
The drop of moments, day by day, 
That rocks of ages wear away. 


III. 
Wov’n by a hand unseen, 
Upon that stone survey 
A robe of dark-sepulchral green, 
The mantle of dezay, — 
The fold of chill Oblivion’s pall, 
That falleth with yon shadow’s fall. 


IV. 
Day is the time for toil ; 
Night balms the weary breast ; 
Stars have their vigils, seas awhile 
Will sink to peaceful rest : 
But round and round the shadow creeps 
Of that which slumbers not—nor sleeps ! 


v. 
Effacing all that’s fair,— 
Hushing the voice of mirth 
Into the silence of despair 
Around the lonesome hearth,— 
And training ivy garlands green 
O’er the once gay and social scene. 


VI. 
In beauty fading fast, 
Its silent trace appears,— 
And—where, a phantom of the past 
Dim in the mists of years,— 
Gleams Tadmor o’er Oblivion's waves, 
Like wrecks above their ocean graves— 


VII. 
Before the ceaseless shade 
That round the world doth sail— 
Its towers and temples bow the head— 
The pyramids look pale: 
The festal halls grow hushed and cold, 
The everlasting hills wax old. 


VIII. 
Coeval with the sun 
Its silent course began— 
And still its phantom race shall run, 
Till worlds with age grow wan ;— 
Till Darkness spread her funeral pall, 
And one vast shadow circle all. 


THE LOST STAR. 


i. 
A u1Gur is gone from yonder sky, 
A star has left its sphere ; 
The beautiful—and do they die 
In yon bright world as here ? 
Will that star leave a lonely place, 
A darkness on the night ?— 
No ; few will miss its lovely face, 
And none think heaven less bright ! 


II. 

What wert thou star of vanished one ! 

Vhat mystery was thine ? 
Thy beauty from the east is gone : 
What was thy sway and sign ? 
Wert thou the star of opening youth ?— 
Andisitthenforthee; = ~~ 
Its frank glad thoughts, its stainless truth, 
So early cease to be ? 


Vv 


III. 
Of hope ?—and was it to express 
How soon hope sinks in shade ; 
Or else of human loveliness, 
In sign how it will fade ? 
How was thy dying like the song, 
In music to the last, 
An echo flung the winds among, 
And then for ever past ? 


IV. 
Or didst thou sink as stars whose light 
The fair moon renders vain ?— 
The rest shine forth the next dark night, 
Thou didst not shine again. 
Didst thou fade gradual from the time 


~ The first great curse was hurled, 


Till lost in sorrow and in crime, 
Star of our early world ! 


Forgotten and departed star! 

A thousand glories shine 

Round the blue midnight’s regal car, 
Who then remembers thine ? 

Save when some mournful bard like me 


Dreams over beauty 


gone, 


And in the fate that waited thee, 


Reads what will be his own. 
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I. 
Come, beloved, the Evening Star 
O’er the mountain top is glowing ; 
List the black-cap’s note afar, 
Music on Night’s ear bestowing. 
With a hushed and stilly sound, 
O’er its bed the stream is pouring, 
And the stirless woods profound, 
Seem the rising moon adoring, 
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STANZAS 


Written on seeing Flags and other Ensigns of War, hanging in a Country Chureh, 


BY ALARIC A. WATTS, 


i. 
Ou! why amid this hallowed scene, 
Should signs of mortal feud be found ; 
Why seek with such vain gauds to wean 
Our thoughts from holier relics ’round ? 
More fitting emblems here abound 
Of glory’s bright, unfading wreath ;— 


Conquests, with purer triumphs crowned ;— 


Proud victories over Sin and Death! 


II. 

Of these how many records rise 

Before my chastened spirit now ; 
Memorials, pointing to the skies, 

Of Christian battles fought below. 
What need of yon stern things to shew 

That darker deeds have oft been done !— 
Is’t not enough for Man to know 

He lives but through the blood of One! 


III. 
And thou, mild delegate of God, 
Whose words of balm, and guiding light, 


- Would lead us, from earth’s drear abode, 


To worlds with bliss for ever bright,— 
What have the spoils of mortal fight 

To do with themes ’tis thine to teach ? 
Faith’s saving grace—-each sacred rite 

Thou know’st to practice as to preach ! 


IV. 
The blessings of the contrite heart, 
Thy bloodless conquests best proclaim ; 
The tears from sinners’ eyes that start, 
Are meetest records of thy fame. 
The glory that may grace thy name 


From loftier triumphs sure must spring ;— 


The grateful thoughts thy worth may claim, 
Trophies like these can never bring ! 


Vv. 
Then, wherefore on this sainted spot, 


With peace and love, and hope imbued,— 


Some vision calm of bliss to blot, 


And turn our thoughts on deeds of blood,— 


Should signs of battle-fields intrude :— 
Man wants no trophies here of strife ; 

His Oriflamme—Faith unsubdued ;— 
His Panoply—a spotless life ! 





CANZONET. 
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II. 
Come, beloved, the pleasant hour, 
Only wants thy smile to bless 1t ; 
These woods, these walks, this leafy bower, 
And my lone bosom all confess it. 
Sweeter smells the flower by far, 
When thy foot is flitting o’er It ; 
Brighter giows the Evening Star, 
When thine eye, leve, glows before !t- P 
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YOUTH AND AGE. 


BY S. T. COLERIDGE, ESQ. 


Verse, a breeze ’mid blossoms straying, 
Where Horr clung feeding like a bee— 
Both were mine! Lire went a Maying 
With Narure, Hare, and Poesy, 
When I was young ! 
When I was young! ah, woeful when ! 
Ah for the change ’twixt now and then ! 
This breathing house not built with hands, 
This body, that does me grievous wrong, 
O’er aery cliffs and glittering sands 
How lightly then it flashed along ! 
Like those trim skiffs, unknown of yore, 
On winding lakes and rivers wide ; 
That ask no aid of sail or oar, 
That fear no spite of wind or tide ! 
Nought cared this body for wind or weather, 
When Yourtu and I lived in’t together ! 
Flowers are lovely, Love is flower-like, 
Friendship is a sheltering tree, — 


THE VOICE 


How canst thou move my fixed regret, 
Or how allure me to forget, 
When there is nought in earth, sea, sky, 
But hath a Voice to Memory ? 
What speaks the sinking orb of day ?— 
Of hope, as quick to pass away ! 
What speaks the pale and drooping flower ?— 
Of joy, that withers in an hour ! 
What speaks the’ balmy breath of eve ?— 
Of sighs as sweet, that could deceive ! 
What speaks the music of the bird ? 
Of strains, more soft, no longer heard ! 
What speaks still ocean’s glassy breast ?— 
Of peace as brief, as fe'se a rest! 
What speaks each wave that laves the shore ?— 
Of days that pass, to come no more! ei 
What speaks the far receding sail ?— { 
Of faithless fortune’s changing gale ! i 
What speaks the pure and pendent dew ? 
- Of tears as fresh, as silent too! : 
What speaks the deepening gloom of night — f 
Of woe, succeeding to delight ! 7. 
What speaks each brightly-twinkling star ?— ae |) 
Of eyes more soft—more radiant far ! aa) 
What speaks the blue expanse of Heaven ?— |i 
Of plighted vows in si riven, 4 
Recorded there—though here forgiven ! 
Thus is there nought in earth, sea, sky, 4 
But hath a Voice to Memory !— i Mae 
A voice that will be heard, as now, Hh 
Till o’er this eye and aching brow, 
His welcome shadow Death shall cast, 
And this fond heart has throbbed its last ‘ 
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OF MEMORY. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS DALE. 
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O the joys, that came down shower-like, 
Of Frienpsuip, Love, and Liserty, | 
Ere I was old! bn 
Ere I was old? ah, mournful ere, 
Which tells me, Youth’s no longer here ! ' 
O Youth! for years so many and sweet, ) 
’Tis known that thou and I were one— 
I’ll think it but a fond conceit ; 
It cannot be that thou art gone! 
Thy vesper-bell hath not yet tolled ; 
And thou wert aye a masker bold— 
What strange disguise hast now put on, 
To make believe that thou art gone ? 
I see these locks in silvery slips, 
This drooping gait, this altered size ; 
But spring-tide blossoms on thy lips, 
And tears take sunshine from thine eyes ! 
Life is but Thought! so think I will, 
That Youth ana I are house-mates still ! 
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THE WINGS OF THE DOVE. ‘ 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 
** Oh! that I had the wings of a Dove, that I might flee away and be at rest.”’ 


I. 
7 Ou! for thy wings, thou dove! 
" Now sailing by with sunshine on thy breast ; 
That borne like thee above, 
I too might flee away, and be at rest ! 


II. 
Where wilt thou fold those plumes, 
Bird of the forest-shadows, holiest bird ? 
In what rich leafy glooms, 
ets i By the sweet voice of hidden water stirred ? 


IIT. 
Over what blessed home, 
What roof with dark, deep summer-foliage crowned, 
O fair as Ocean’s foam ! 
Shall thy bright bosom shed a gleam around ? 





IV. 
Or seek’st thou some old shrine 
Of nymph or saint, no more by Votary wooed, 
Tho’ still, as if divine, 
Breathing a spirit o’er the solitude ? 


Vv. 
Yet wherefore ask thy way ? 
Blest, ever blest, whate’er its aim, thou art ! 
Unto the greenwood spray 
Bearing no dark remembrance at thy heart ! 


vI. 
No echoes that will blend 
A sadness with the rustlings of the grove ; 
“No memory of a friend 
i Far off, or dead, or chang’d to thee, thou Dove ! 


Vil. 
Oh! to some cool recess 
Take, take me with thee on the summer-wind ! 
Leaving the weariness, 


And all the fever of this life behind : 


Vill. 
The aching and the void 
Within the heart whereunto none reply, 
_The early hopes destroyed— 
Bird! bear me with thee through the sunny sky. 


IX. 
—Wild wish, and longing vain, 
And brief upspringing to be glad and free ! 
Go to thy woodland reign ! 
My soul is bound and held—I may not flee. 


X. 
For even by all the fears 
And thoughts that haunt my dreams—untold, unknown, 
And by the woman’s tears 
Poured from mine eyes in silence and alone ; 
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: XI. 
i : Had I thy wings, thou Dove! 
‘us High ’midst the gorgeous isles of cloud to soar, 
et: : Soon the strong cords of love , 
f d ; Vould draw me earthwards—homewards—yet once More - 
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FOR EVER THINE. 


BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 


a 
For ever thine, whate’er this heart betide ; 
For ever mine, where’er our lot be cast ; 
Fate, that may rob us of all wealth beside, 
Shall leave us love—till life itself be past. 


II. 


The world may wrong us, we will brave its hate ; 
False friends may change, and falser hopes decline ; 
Though bowed by cankering cares, we’ll smile at Fate, 
Since thou art mine, beloved, and I am thine ! 


III. 


For ever thine, when circling years have spread 
Time’s snowy blossoms o’er thy placid brow; __, 

When youth’s rich glow, its ‘‘ purple light,”’ is fled, 
And lilies bloom where roses flourish now ;— 


IV. 


Say, shall I love the fading beauty less 

Whose spring-tide radiance has been wholly mine ?— 
No,—come what will, thy steadfast truth Pll bless, 

In youth, in age—thine own, for ever thine ! 


Vv. 


For ever thine, at evening’s dewy hour, 

When gentle hearts to tenderest thoughts incline ; 
When balmiest odours from each closing flower 

Are breathing round me,—thine, for ever thine ! 


VI. 


For ever thine! ’mid Fashion’s heartless throng ; 
In courtly bowers ; at Folly’s gilded shrine ;— 

Smiles on my cheek, light words upon my tongue, 
My deep heart still is thine,—for ever thine:! 


VII. 


For ever thine, amid the boisterous crowd, 

Where the jest sparkles, wiih the sparkling wine ; 
{ may not name thy gentle name aloud, 

But drink to thee, in thought, —for ever thine! 


Vill. 


I would not, sweet, profane that silvery sound— 
-'The depths oftove could such rude hearts divine ? 
Let the loud laughter peal, the toast go round, 
My thoughts, my thoughts are thine,—for ever thine! 


IX. 


For ever thine, whate’er this heart betide ; 
For ever mine, where’er our lot be cast ; 

Fate, that may rob us of all wealth beside, 
Shall leave us love,—till life itself be past ! 


The book is most tastefully bound in satin paper, and the covers are 
ornamented with a Greek design of great beauty ; the figures of Poetry 
and Painting, occupy the centre squares. 
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THE AMULET FOR 1838, 


THE proprietors of the ‘ Amulet,’ appear determined to spare neither 
pains nor expense to render their work as worthy of public patronage as 
the nature of its plan will allow. The tout-en-semble of the present 
volume is a great improvement upon its predecessors. The editor sets 
out with a long list, in small capitals, of the popular writers who have 
assisted him in his labours, and a very formidable one it is, longer we 
believe some dozen names than that of any other annual. Many of the 
articles are exceedingly good, or we should take but little account of the 
enumeration, since we perceive a large proportion of these distinguished 
names, figuring away in worthy Mr. Marshall’s ‘ Pledge of Friendship. 
This sort of rivalry, which seems to have prevailed among the editors of 
annual publications, as to which of them should include. the oreatest 
number of well known names in their respective volumes, has, we are 
satisfied, proved injurious to them in the main, as it has happened, un- 
fortunately, that the most celebrated writers have not always contributed 
the best articles. A nobler field of competition is open to the aspirants. 
Let them strive who shall procure the best articles, without any infer- 
ence to the patronymics of the respective authors, and let them hunt 
from their pages the fry of sentimental young ladies and gentlemen, 
Whose principal pursuit and engagement, is that of writing languishing 
lyrics in the snow-white pages of all the Albums of their acquaintance. 
But not to detain our readers from the excellent little volume before v4 ; 
the ‘ Amulet’ for 1828, contains, independently of an inscription wreath, 
ten highly finished line engravings of great merit. The Frontispiece : 
admirably engraved, but (we are sorry to stumble at the threshhold o 
the book), the face and air of the Lady are by no means to our taste, 
although the painter is no other than the eifted Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Mr. Rolls has done the subject ample justice, but there is an old pro- 
verb, and an applicable one, which we would quote had we not the 
advice of Lord Chesterfield on our recollection. The next plate we 
come to, is a very Striking illustration of ‘ Campbell’s Last Man, by bes ° 
Jones, engraved by Robert Wallis. ‘ The Shepherd Boy’ is a high y 
interesting plate, beautifully engraved by Charles Rolls, from a agi 
by Pickersgill, illustrated by some very pleasing verses from the pen 0 
the artist’s daughter. ¢ The Earl of Strafford and his Secretary, from 
the well known picture by Vandyck, is also of high historical, as well of 
pictorial interest. It is engraved by N. Greatbatch, a young artist 0 
great promise, although he has engraved a plate in another annual this 
year, which does him no sort of credit, whilst it libels the author of the 
design. * The Lady of Ilkdale,’ is a portrait by Jackson, engraved ” 
the chalk style, so beautifully, as to render it one of the most attractive 
features of the book. Of the « Mouse-Trap,’ by Romney, after a 
Seuipaibey Ward, we cannot speak so warmly as of some of the other 


embellishments. ‘The D 3 . d by Port- 
bury. <The Paloiner,’ ead Fawn’ is pretty. It is engraved by 


painted by G, Landseer, and engraved by his 
brother Thomas, and < The Sidpemait of Peter the Great,’ painted “d 
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Strochling, and engraved by Armstrong, are both good, but the gem of 
she book is a ‘ Gypsey Girl,’ after Howard, from the masterly burin of 


W. Finden. This is a most charming little plate. 
To the literary contents of the volume, it is impossible for us to do any 


thing like justice in our very narrow limits. A great portion of them is 
of a high order, and it is only where. Mr. Hall has admitted some of 
what the Literary Gazette entitled the minnows of literature, that any 
obvious inferiority is observable. Among the prose papers to which we 
would direct special attention, is an‘ Essay on Ancient Coins and Medals, 
illustrating the progress of Christianity, by Dr. Walsh ; ‘The Village 
Schoolmistress,’ one of Miss Mitford’s best sketches; an admirable 
article, full of truth and nature, by Mrs. Hofland, entitled, Goodhearted 
People; a story from the pen of the Editor; the ‘Exile of Deira,’ the 


following admirable little paper :— 


FAUSTUS—THE BROCKEN—GOETHE. 


BY GEORGE DOWNES, A-M., FOREIGN HONORARY MEMBER OF rHE MINERALOGICAL 
SOCIETY AT JENA~- 


Die Hexen zu dem Brocken ziehn.—Faustus. 


German guide-books, such as we have, are very defective. Among the interesting 
objects omitted is the garden of Mr. Viehweg, at Brunswick, wherein reposes, be- 
neath a planted hillock of greensward, Campe—the delightful Campe—the friend and 
instructor of youth. From this garden there is, in fine weather, a good view of the 
distant Brocken, the object of many a traveller’s fears and hopes—one of those great 
natural observatories which command extensive and beautiful tracts of the earth’s 
surface, but which Nature has enveloped with ‘‘ shadows, clouds, and darkness,’ of 
perpetual recurrence—as if jealous that her beauties should be too frequently and too 
lavishly revealed to the gaze of all-scrutinizing man. 

We had passed from station to station, through the Hartz, gleaning ores and oral 
traditions from the hands and mouths of the miners ; and arrived about three o’clock 
in the afternoon, on a fine summer’s day, at Ilsenburg, a village agreeably situated 
near the foot of the Brocken, and a favourite point of ascent: and certainly never was 
approach to fabled haunt of elf or fay, to blissful bower of Spenserian or Ariostean 
dame, adorned with more of sylvan beauty than capricious Nature has bestowed upon 
the Ilsenthal—the ascending valley that conducts to the bleak and barren summit, 
chosen with much judgment by the wizard of Weimar, for the scene of the riot and 
devilment of the Walpurgis-Night. Above this acclivity, on the left, towers the 
Ilsenstein, a granitic rock, rising to the height of 230 German feet from the valley. 
On its top, which commands a very pleasing prospect, is a cross, erected on the 14th 
October, 1812, by Count Anthony, of Stolberg-Wernigerode, in memory of his fallen 
Companions in arms. On this rock stood, in remote times, an enchanted castle, 
wherein dwelt the rich and lovely Princess Ilse, who still bathes every morning in the 
waters of the neighbouring river, which bears her name. Whoever has the good 
fortune to surprise her at the precise moment of ablution, is introduced into her 
ant which still exists within the rock, and there entertained with regal muni- 

cence, 

Beautiful as is the ascent of the Brocken, or Blocksberg (as it is commonly called), 
the traveller becomes impatient long before he has approached the summit. Anxious 
to catch a glimpse of the environing country on his way, lest a fog or storm await him 
on his arrival, in vain does he turn a longing look behind—the density of the foliage 
presenting an impenetrable barrier, even when he has attained a considerable height. 
It was dusk when we reached the point where the trees terminated : all thoughts of a 
Sun-set view were at an end ; yet as I looked down towards Schirke and Elend, the 
former of which was within view, enveloped in twilight’s mystic grey, and up towards 
the bleak summit of the mountain, covered with huge blocks of granite, that lay in 
fantastic confusion, like great stones fallen from heaven, I thought that these dreary 
haunts of Goethe’s unearthly revellers could not be beheld under more favourable 


Circumstances. 
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270 THE AMULET. 
On the very highest point of the Brocken is an inn, built b 


y Count Stolbery. 


and an observatory. Within dwells a dreadful old shark, who, in the courtly palaves 


of the guide-book, is said honestly to contribute to the comforts of his sts, His 
right-hand man, demi-waiter, demi-conductor, who comes in for his share of equally 
merited laudation, is a compound of wiliness and wariness, unmatched by any thing 
I have experienced in the worst parts of Italy ; and as chary of communi 


cation, when 
interrogated about the legends of the district, as a reluctant evidence, wincing unde 
a brisk volley of cross questioning. 


Awaking about one o’clock, I found the moon-light streaming into the chamber, s0 
as to reveal the enormous thickness of the wall, and crept out through the window, to 
take a few turns round the mansion. Something white was moving at a little distance, 
amongst the blocks of granite: as it was not the Walpurgis-Night, there was but 
little cause for alarm ; end even if any had arisen within me, it would have been 
forthwith dispelled by the approach of a fine large dog, that volunteered to accompany 
my circumambulation. To the young in years, the uninitiated in a ae 
disappointments, the colour of whose life is still green, to whom romance is reality, 
reality romance,—to such as these, few situations (leaving the canine vision out of 
the question), could be more calculated for producing the highest degree of romantic 
excitement. Eldritch thoughts of Freeshooters and Freebooters, of Wild Huntsmen 
and Erl-Kings, of paynims and pine-forests, helmets and hell-broth, of witches nN 
blasted heaths, and warriors on embattled plains, of bats and sea-cats, owls and cow s) 
would be flitting and flapping upon their imagination. ‘A sadder and a err 
(as Coleridge hath it), who had outlived the feelings of youth, which, unt an” 

ave actually changed, are considered unchangeable—‘ a sadder and a gg? “d 
instead of bivouacking on the weird and wizard soil, would have crept back, like me, 
through the hole in the wall, and reposed himself quietly in his bed antl — 

‘he morning was tolerably favourable. _From the top of the observa ... oa 

joyed an immense and varied prospect, which should, however, be seen my 5 adios, 
commanded by the Righi, in Switzerland. A dry enumeration of the name eles my 
within ken, would be here irrelevant. Treading in the steps of Mephistop direfully 
business is with the eiry objects situated, I will not say near the inn . title 
matter-of-fact monosyllable), but near the summit of the Blocksberg. the Teufels- 
distance from it lie two huge rocks. Stationed upon one of eee ultitude 
Kanzel, or Devil’s Pulpit—the archdemon delivers a sermon to —: iiaeedie 
on Walpurgis-Night. On the other—the Hezen-Altar, or eae ae Fountain, is 
“* Powers of the Air feast together.” The Hezen-Brunnen, or Witches aananel 
not far from this. Before the hostelrie was erected, a hovel, a few paces ller. It 
from its side, afforded a sort of shelter to the wearied or weather-boun re of the 
is called the Wolken- Haus, or Cloud-House, a meet habitation for Chi non may 
Mist,”—a designation to which those who frequent the heights of this 1. tical de- 
justly lay claim. The real “Spectre of the Brocken,” that far-famed op ot easily 
lusion, is said to be of rare occurrence—a combination of circumstances, 0 
_— co-existent, being requisite for its production. 
n a week we were at Weimar. interview with 
A few hours after our arrival at this miniature metropolis, I had an wor ye 1 
Goethe. There he stood, in his eighty-third year, as I think, y a 4 bev a 
vigorous as a man of fort ; his eye undimmed by age, fiery and spar po So about 
the eyes I had ever beheld, restless and penetrating,—while a quivering me t was still 
is lips, even when utterance had ceased, seemed to indicate that the he § : height, 
speaking within him. His forehead is capacious, but not very remarkable h eek an 
his nose well-formed : however, the innumerable and deep furrows of ory the man 
brow told many “a Winter’s Tale ;” and his entire physiognomy reveale 
that had lived not far removed from a court atmosphere. ld friend and 
I presented my credentials, consisting of an introduction from an 0 


; imens 0 
countryman of his own, now settled in Dublin, accompanied by a few specimen 
the Irish beryl. 


as 

While I gazed upon the extraordinary being before me, as i ‘as 

reading the letter, I had some difficulty in admitting the conviction that ubli- 

indeed the author of a work, which in my infancy was far from being a gg now 

cation—I mean ‘The Sorrows of Werter,’ (a copy of which, aoved nt a 

lying beside me)—the author of ‘Gortz of Berlingen,’ (that spirit-stirring dra Scott, 

translation of which was published many years since, by one“ Walter —— 

advocate,”)—the author of the comparatively modern ‘ Faustus.’ Wieland 1s £° ea 
Herder is gone—Schiller is gone! He—the admired of Byron—seems as It wet 
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t and of by-gone days—a sun, deserted by the 


- between the literature of the presen | 
on but suffered to shed its waning splendour 


system it was created to illumine, 


on this. re a e 
. After some common-place conversation, Goethe directed my attention to an ad- 


mirable bird’s-eye view of Rome, that hung over the chimney-piece, the duplicate of 
one I had seenat the Jesuits’ College of Clongowes, in the county of Kildare. 

During this visit I was introduced to the poet’s family, our intercourse with whom 
rendered our sojourn at Weimar very agreeable. Of his eight children, but one son 
survives, who is a court chamberlain. Mr. Von Goethe is married to a lady of the 
Pogwitsch family, whose mother holds a high situation about the Grand-Duchess : 
two remarkably fine boys are the fruit of this union. Madame Von Goethe is a 
person of exceedingly pleasing, affable manners, curious about every thing relative to 
England, and even Ireland, which are at Weimar known to be separate countries—a 
great stretch of continental geography. 

There were also several strangers in town, whom it was interesting for birds of 
passage to meet: among these was a lady, between whom and Goethe a Platonic 
attachment has long subsisted, and a sister of Werter’s Charlotte, who still lives, and 
resides at Hanover. Lichtenstein, the African traveller, and Von der Hagen, the 
editor of the ‘ Nibelungen-Lied,’ we had met at Jena. The former, who is at present 
rector of Berlin University, we again met at an evening party, in the delightful garden 
of Dr.. F——, one of the state physicians: the latter lodged at our hotel. He ap- 
peared to be a most amiable man, of great simplicity of manners, and was to be seen 
carrying his children up and down stairs, and even out into the street, in despite of 
all his learning ; and it is but justice to state of the foreign professors in general, that 
they are distinguished for urbanity and amenity of deportment. Blumenbach, of 
Gottingen, a first-rate man—Wyttenbach, of Berne, the patriarch of Swiss science— 
Nasser, of Kiel,—and many others whom I could mention, are all delightful in their 
intercourse : an evening spent in the company of such individuals as these, is one of 
the highest among continental enjoyments. 

The second time I saw Goethe was in his garden. On stated evenings his suite 

of apartments is thrown open for the reception of company, after the manner of a 
French soirée. However, being invited for tea, which was at an early hour, we had 
the advantage of enjoying the leviathan’s society beforehand, within the privacy of his 
own domestic circle. We found him in a blue frock and a black straw hat, sauntering 
about with a friend. When all were seated, he entered into familiar conversation, 
contributing his quantum of entertaining anecdote. It has been said, that Goethe’s 
colloquial style possesses a peculiar charm ; of this none, of course, but a German can 
be a competent judge. It struck me as being exceedingly plain and unambitious— 
Just such as might have been expected from any native of the country, grammatically 
acquainted with his own language: he spoke, however, with great vivacity, and 
seemed very impatient-of any thing like interruption. ‘‘ Mien liber engel,”’ said he to 
a friend, who had ventured to correct some mis-statement, real or apparent, ‘‘ dw bist 
sehr gut ; doch lass mich erziihlen*.” 

On entering the state rooms, we found a number of the principal inhabitants 
assembled ; together with several young British subjects, who reside at Weimar for 
their education. Books of prints, and other literary lumber, lay here and there. In 
a small apartment, among a variety of plaster casts, were representations of Goethe 
himself and Schiller, supported on pedestals. 

The last time we saw Goethe was on a festive occasion, which lengthened our stay 
at Weimar. The morning of the Grand-Duke’s birth-day is ushered in by an aubade, 
as the French would term it. So early as six, or earlier, a chosen band of musicians 
commence playing in front of the Roman-House—a favourite lodge, in the fine and 
extensive park attached to the palace, where in summer he generally passes the night. 
Ministers and courtiers attend their master’s levée: among these was Goethe, baron 
and privy-councillor. tiaving descended from his carriage at a little distance, he 
walked quickly across the gravelled area, where numerous spectators were assembled, 
— off his green mantle on reaching the vestibule, entered, and we saw him no 

ore. 

As to the poetry, we have not room to particularize, but from a great 


deal that is excellent, we must wind up our review with the following 
exquisite little piece. 


* Literally, “ My dear angel, you are very good; but let me relate.” 
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THE AMULET. 


ANGEL VISITS. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


No more of talk, where God or Angel guest 
With man, as with his friend, familiar used 
To sit indulgeut, and with him partake 
Rural repast. 


Milton. 
Are ye for ever to your skies departed ? 
Oh! will ye visit this dim world no more? 
Ye whose bright wings a solemn splendour darted 
Thro’ Eden’s fresh and flowering shades of yore ? 
Now are the fountains dried on that sweet spot, 
And ye—our faded earth beholds you not! 


Yet, by your shining eyes not all forsaken, 
Man wandered from his Paradise away ; 

Ye, from forgetfulness his heart to waken, 
Came down, high guests! in many a later day, 
And with the Patriarchs under vine or oak, 
Midst noontide calm or hush of evening spoke. 


From you, the veil of midnight darkness rending, 
Came the rich mysteries to the sleeper’s eye, 
That saw your hosts ascending and descending, 
On those bright steps between the earth and sky : 
Trembling he woke, and bow’d o’er glory’s trace, 
And worshipp’d, awe-struck, in that fearful place. 


By Chebar’s Brook ye pass’d, such radiance wearing, 
As mortal vision might but ill endure ; 

Along the stream the living chariot bearing, 

With its high erystal arch, intensely pure ! * 

And the dread rushing of your wings that hour, 

Was like the noise of waters in their power. 


But in the Olive-Mount, by night appearing, 

Midst the dim leaves, your holiest work was done !__ 
Whose was the voice that came, divinely cheering, 
Fraught with the breath of God to aid his Son {— 
Haply of those that on the moonlit plains 

Wafted good tidings unto Syrian swains. 


Yet one more task was yours !—your heavenly dwelling 
Ye left, and by the unsealed sepulchral stone 

in glorious raiment sat ; the weepers telling, 

That He they sought had triumphed, and was gone ! 
Now have ye left us for the brighter shore, 

Your presence lights the lonely groves no more ! 


But may ye not, unseen, around us hover, 

With gentle promptings and sweet influence yet ! 
Though the fresh glory of those days be over, 

When, midst the palm-trees, man your footsteps met a 
Are ye not near when Faith and Hope rise high, 
When love, by strength, o’ermasters agony ? 


Are ye not hear, when sorrow unrepining, 
Yields up life’s treasures unto Him who gave ? 
When martyrs, all things for His sake resigning, 
Lead on the march of death, serenely brave? 


Dreams !—but a deeper thought our souls may fill— 
One, one is near—a spirit holier still ! 





is bound in silk, and presents altogether a very g@Y 


and attractive appearance. 
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* Ezekiel, chap. 1. 
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THE MARVELLOUS HISTORY OF MYNHEER VON 
WODENBLOCK. 


Toy d€ idwy phynoe Bony eryabos Aroundns. 


There was not a Dutchman who did not tremble at the sight. 
Knickerbocker’s free Translation. 


Hz who has been at Rotterdam, will remember a house of two 
stories, which stands in the suburbs, just adjoining the basin of the 
canal that runs between that city and the Hague, Leyden, and other 
places. I say he will remember it, for it must have been pointed out 
to him, as having been once inhabited by the most ingenious artist that 
Holland ever produced,—to say nothing of his daughter, the prettiest 
maiden ever born within hearing of the croaking of a frog.. It is not 
with the fair Blanche, unfortunately, that we have at present any thing 
to do; it is with the old gentleman her father. His profession was that 
of a surgical-instrument maker ; but his fame principally rested on the 
admirable skill with which he constructed wooden and cork legs. So 
great was his reputation in this department of human science, that they 
whom nature or accident had curtailed, caricatured, and disappointed in 
So very necessary an appendage to the body, came limping to him in 
crowds ; and, however desperate the case might be, were very soon, 
as the vulgar saying is, ‘‘set upon their legs again.” Many a cripple, 
who had looked upon his deformity as incurable, and whose only conso- 
lation consisted in an occasional sly hit at Providence, for having 
entrusted his making to a journeyman, found himself so admirably fitted 
—so elegantly propped up by Mynheer Turningvort, that he almost 
began to doubt whether a timber or cork supporter was not, on the 
whole, superior to a more common-place and troublesome one of flesh 
re blood. And in good sooth, if you had seen how very handsome and 

elicate were the understandings fashioned by this skilful artificer, you 
pe: he been puzzled to settle the question yourself; the more 
pis “y if, in your real toes, you were ever tormented with the gout 
ja morning, just as Master Turningvort was giving its final 
iu ip and polish to a calf and ancle, a messenger entered his 
sda (to speak classically), and requested that he would immediately 
den pany him to the mansion of Mynheer Von Wodenblock. It was 
: — of the richest merchant in Rotterdam; so the artist put on 
nal rr wig; and set forth, with his three-cornered hat in one hand, 

. is silver-headed stick in the other. 
ne: So happened that Mynheer Von Wodenblock had been very 
ably employed, a few days before, in turning a poor relation out of 
Cors; but in endeavouring to hasten the odious wretch’s progress down 
Stairs, by a slight impulse, a posteriore (for Mynheer seldom stood 
ee ceremony with poor relations), he had unfortunately lost his 
alance ; and tumbling headlong from the top to the bottom, he found, 
on recovering his senses, that he had broken his right leg, and that he 
Was minus three teeth. He had at first some thoughts of having his 
2N ; 
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O74 MYNHEER VON WODENBLOCK. 


poor relation tried for murder: but being naturally of a merciful dis. 
position, he only sent him to gaol, on account of some unpaid debt : 
leaving him there to enjoy the comfortable reflection, that his wife and 
children were starving at home. 

A dentist soon supplied the invalid with three teeth, which he had 
pulled out of an indigent poet’s head, at the rate of ten stivres a-piece, 


but for which he prudently charged the rich merchant twenty guineas, 


The doctor, upon examining his leg, and recollecting that he was just 


then rather in want of a subject, cut it carefully off, and took it away 
with him in his carriage, to lecture upon it to his pupils. So Mynheer 
Wodenblock, aware that he had been hitherto accustomed to walk, and 
not to hop, and being, perhaps, somewhat prejudiced in favour of the 
former mode of action, sent for our friend at the canal basin, in order 
that he might give him directions about the substitute with which he 
wished to be supplied in the place of his lost member. 

The artificer entered the wealthy burgher’s apartment. He was re- 
clining on a couch, with his left leg looking as respectable as ever ; but 
with his unhappy right stump wrapped up in bandages, as if conscious 
of its own littleness, 

- Turningvort, you have heard of my misfortune ; it has thrown me 
into a fever, and all Rotterdam into confusion—but let that pass. You 
must make mea leg ; and it must be the best leg, sir, you ever made 
in your life.” Turningvort bowed. ‘I do not care what it costs, — 
Turningvort bowed yet lower—< provided it outdoes every thing you 
have yet made of a similar sort. I am for none of your wooden spindle- 
Shanks. Make it of cork: let it be light and elastic, and cram it as 
full of springs as a watch. I know nothing of the business, and cannot 
be more specific in my directions; but this I am determined on, that J 
shall have a leg as good as the one I have lost. I know such a 
thing is to be had; and if I get it from you, your reward is a thousand 
guineas,” , 

The Dutch Prometheus declared, that to please Mynheer von 
Wodenblock, he would do more than human ingenuity had ever aone 
before ; and undertook to bring him, within six days, a leg which 
would laugh to scorn the mere common legs possessed by common men. 

This assurance was not meant as an idle boast. Turningvort was a 
man of speculative, as well as practical science; and there was : 
favourite discovery, which he had long been endeavouring to make, ae 
in accomplishing which he imagined he had at last succeeded that vel / 
morning. Like all other manufacturers of terrestrial legs, he hac 
ever found the chief difficulty in his progress towards perfection, to 
consist in its being apparently impossible to introduce into them any 
thing in the shape of joints, capable of being regulated by the will, and 
of performing those important functions achieved under the present 
system, by means of the admirable mechanical construction at the 
knee and ancle. Our Philosopher had spent years in endeavouring to 
obviate this grand inconvenience: and though he had undoubtedly 
mance greater progress than any hody else, it was not till now that he 
believed himself Completely master of the great secret. His first 


attempt to carry it into execution, was to be in the leg he was about to 
make for Mynheer Von Wodenblock. 
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It was on the evening of the sixth day from that to which. I have 
already alluded, that with this magic leg, carefully packed up, the acute 
artisan again made his appearance before the expecting and impatient 
Wodenblock. There was a proud twinkle in Turningvort’s grey eye, 
which seemed to indicate that he valued even the thousand guineas, 
which he intended for Blanche’s marriage portion, less than the 
celebrity, the glory, the immortality, of which he was at length so sure. 
He untied his precious bundle, and spent some hours in displaying and 
explaining to the delighted burgher the number of additions he had 
made to the internal machinery, and the purpose which each was 


intended to serve. 
The evening wore away in these discussions, concerning wheels 


within wheels, and springs acting upon springs. When it was time to 
retire to rest, both were equally satisfied of the perfection of the work ; 
and at his employer’s earnest request, the artist consented to remain 
where he was for the remainder of the night; in order that early next 
morning he might fit on the limb, and see how it performed its duty. 

Early next morning all the necessary arrangements were completed ; 
and Mynheer Von Wodenblock walked forth to the street in ecstasy, 
blessing the inventive powers of one, who was able to make so excellent 
a hand of his leg. It seemed, indeed, to act to admiration. In the 
merchant’s mode of walking there was no stiffness, no effort, no 
constraint—all the joints performed their office, without the aid of either 
bone or muscle. Nobody, not even a connoisseur in lameness, would 
have suspected that there was any thing uncommon, any great collection 
of accurately-adjusted clock-work, under the full, well-slashed panta- 
loons of the substantial-looking Dutchman. Had it not been for a 
slight tremulous motion, occasioned by the rapid whirling of about 
twenty small wheels in the interior, and a constant clicking, like that of 
a watch, though somewhat louder, he would even himself have forgotten 
that he was not in all respects as he used to be, before he lifted his 
Tight foot, to bestow a parting benediction on his poor relation. 

He walked along, in the renovated buoyancy of his spirits, till he 
came In sight of the Stadt-House ; and just at the foot of the flight of 
Steps that lead up to the principal door, he saw his old friend, Mynheer 
Vanoutern, waiting to receive him. He quickened his pace, and both 
mutually held out their hands to each other, by way of congratulation, 
before they were near enough to be clasped in a friendly embrace. At 
last the merchant reached the spot where Vanoutern stood ; but what 
was that worthy man’s astonishment to see him, though he still held 
out his hand, pass quickly by, without stopping even for a moment ta 
say, “How d’ye do?” Yet so it was; but it was no fault of our 
hero’s, His own astonishment was a thousand times greater, when he 
found that he had no power whatever to determine either when, where, 
or how, his leg was to move! As long as his own wishes happened to 
Coincide with the manner in which the machinery seemed destined to 
Operate, all had gone on smoothly ; and he had mistaken his own tacit 
compliance with its independent and apparently self-acting powers, for 
@ command over it which he now found he did not possess. It had been 


his most anxious desire to stop to speak with Mynheer Vanoutern ; but 
his leg moved on, and he was under the necessity of following it. 
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276 MYNHEER VON WODENBLOCK. 


Many an attempt did he make to slacken his pace, but every attempt 
was vain. He caught hold of the rails, walls, and houses: but his leg 
tugged so violently, that he was afraid of dislocating his arms, and was 
obliged to go on. 

He began to get seriously uneasy, as to the consequences of this 
most unexpected turn which matters had taken; and his only hope was, 
that the amazing and unknown powers, which the complicated con- 
struction of his leg seemed to possess, would speedily exhaust them- 
selves: of this, however, he could as yet discover no symptoms. He 
happened to be going in the direction of the Leyden canal; and when 
he came in sight of Mynheer Turningvort’s house, he called loudly 
upon the artificer to come to his assistance. The artificer looked out 
from his window with a face of wonder. ‘‘ Rascal!” cried Woden- 
block, ‘‘come out to me this instant! You have made me a leg witha 
vengeance !—it won’t stand still for a moment! I have been walking 
straightforward ever since I left my own house; and unless you stop 
me yourself, heaven only knows how much farther I may walk. Dont 
stand gaping there, but come out and relieve me, or I shall be out of 
sight, and you will not be able to overtake me.” 

The mechanician grew very pale ; he was evidently not prepared for 
this new difficulty. He lost not a moment, however, in following the 
merchant, to do what he could towards extricating him from so awkward 
a predicament. , 

The merchant, or rather the merchant’s leg, was walking very quick, 
and Turningvort being an elderly man, found it no easy matter to make 
up to him. He did so at last, nevertheless ; and catching him in his 
arms, lifted him entirely from the ground. But the stratagem (if so it 
may be called), did not succeed, for the innate propelling motion of the 
leg hurried him on along with his burthen, at the same rate as before. 
He set him, therefore, down again; and stooping, pressed violently - 
one of the springs that protruded a little behind. In an instant, the 
unhappy Mynheer Von Wodenblock was off like an arrow ; calling cae 
in the most piteous accents, “I am lost! I am lost !—I am possesse 
by a devil, in the shape of a cork leg! Stop me! for heavens sake, 
stop me! I am breathless!—I am fainting! Will nobody shatter my 
leg to pieces? Turningvort! Turningvort! you have murdered me. 

The artist, perplexed and confounded, was hardly in a situation more 
to be envied. Scarcely knowing what. he did, he fell upon his knees, 
clasped his hands, and with strained and staring eye-balls, looked after 
the richest merchant in Rotterdam, running with the speed of an 
enraged buffalo, away along the canal, towards Leyden, and bellowing 
for help as loudly as his exhaustion would permit. 

Leyden is more than twenty miles from Rotterdam, but the sun hac 
not yet set, when the Misses Backsneider, who were sitting at their 
parlour window, immediately opposite the Golden Lion, drinking tea, 
and nodding to their friends as they passed, saw some one comins at 
furious speed along the street. His face was pale as ashes, and he 
gasped fearfully for breath ; but without turning either to the right or 
the left, he hurried by at the same rapid rate, and was out of sight 
almost before they had time to exclaim, “ Good gracious! was not that 
Mynheer Von Wodenblock, the rich merchant of Rotterdam ?” 
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Next day was Sunday. The inhabitants of Haarlem were all going 
to church, in their best attire, to say their prayers and hear their great 
organ, when a being rushed across the market-place like an animated 
corpse—white, blue, cold, and speechless ; his eyes fixed, his lips livid, 
his teeth set, and his hands clenched. Every one cleared a way for it, 
in silent horror; and there was not a person in Haarlem who did not 
believe it a dead body endowed with the power of motion. 

On it went, through village and town, towards the great wilds and 
forests of Germany, Weeks, months, years past on; but at intervals 
the horrible shape was seen, and still continues to be seen, in various 
parts of the north of Europe. The clothes, however, which he, 
who was once Mynheer Von Wodenblock, used to wear, have all 
mouldered away; the flesh too has fallen from his bones, and he is now 
a skeleton! --a skeleton in all but the cork leg, which still, in all its 
original rotundity and size, continues attached to the spectral form, a 
perpetuum mobile, dragging the wearied bones for ever and for ever 
over the earth ! 

May all good Saints protect us from broken legs; and may there 
never again appear a mechanician like Turningvort, to supply us with 
cork substitutes, of so awful and mysterious a power ! 

B. 


TO THE REV. G. S. FABER. 


Frienp of my heart ! if neither pomp nor power 
Reward thy toil, be thine the nobler gain 

By fact and reason to have foiled the vain 

Ostent of Rome! and sanctified the bower 

Of lettered peace with thoughts that upward tower— 
With oracles, that to the Sceptic train 

Unfold Truth’s altar, and Religion’s fane. 

Through health, through sickness, through the last 

dread hour, 

Than glory, gold, or empire, happier thou 
In gifts untainted by the world’s crude leaven ; 
Faith, Hope, and Charity’s celestial ray— 

The tranquil spirit, and unclouded brow— 

The pilgrimage on holy ground by day, 

The night imparadised in dreams of heaven! 
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WATERLOO. 


Ife walks not yet with the bards that be, 
That spirit so bright and true, 
That shall sing the song of victory,— 
The triumph of Waterloo ! 
The soul is not yet in its mortal frame 
Which shall lift that day to the echoes of Fame! 


That Master-Spirit, so wild and rare, 
Is wandering yet unshrined— 
The earth and water, and fire and air, 
Are unmixed and uncombined, 
Which must prison the soul, so bright and true, 
That shall dare lift the song of Waterloo! 


Once walked a man ’mid the sons of men, 
Whose Muse had a wing of fire— 
She gifted his hand with a charmed pen, 
And breathed on the strings of his lyre ;— 
But he went—for like him was never a one,— 
While he walked upon earth he walked alone ! 


The haunts he loved, the path where he strayed, 
Fair Avon, his own bright river, 
The tree which lent him his noontide shade, 
Are hallowed to Fame for ever ! 
But he sleeps !—and some spirit, bright and true, 
Must be born to sing of Waterloo ! 


He must hold in his hand the golden key 
That Shakspeare has held before ; 
Which of misery and of ecstasy 
Can the mystic cells explore : 
And there is not a page in Nature’s book 
On which his eye must tremble to look ! 


His dreams—but to tell what his dreams must be 
My feeble Muse forbears, 

Who must number of that day’s victory 
All the triumph and all the tears : 


_ No—the spirit is yet unborn, that may 


Sing the glory and ruin which strove that day’! 


F’en the conquering. Hero who won the day, 
Had a task less mighty to do, 


Than he who dare, with adventurous lay, 
Sing the deeds of Waterloo,— 


Who must soar to the heights of mortal bliss, 
And must diye to the centre of wretchedness 


Marcaretr Hopson. 
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THE FATALIST. 


| WAVE never remembered so distinctly the days and events of my 


childhood and youth as now, in my old age. Manhood is generally too 
active to dwell upon the past,—its interests are divided between 


possession and hope, between the present and the future. The heart is 
not quiet enough to listen to the gentle voice of Memory—all is 
stirring and enterprising. Moreover, I have never dwelt so much alone 
as now:—-I am a single leaf, hanging upon the bough far into the 
winter, after the falling off of my friends and companions—withered 
and alone. Yet I am happy; and the past has ceased to move me too 
strongly. I have wept over misfortunes, and follies, and losses, until 
the pain has been sighed away. Truly, I am somewhat saddened by the 
recollections of many grievous scenes, in which I acted an unwilling 
part: but this sadness has been alleviated by time, and is now cheered 
by the near prospect of a happier existence. However, I do not mean 
to rest my mind entirely upon myself now; I would serve as a string, 
by which, if I may so speak, I may tie together certain detached events 
which I have seen or known. 

How often have I thrown myself, in my careless boyhood, beneath 
the friendly shade of this broad-spreading beech-tree (as my friend 
Virgil calls it), and looked upwards at the patches of blue sky appearing 
through the openings of those thick branches, which now screen my 
age from every too severe blast! The little river still pursues its quiet 
course, flowing as smoothly and transparently as it did sixty years since. 
Nature changes little—art is never stationary. The works of the 
Almighty alone are permanent! those of man, at the best, do but 


outlive the artificer—in the era of a world, they are but of a moment’s 


duration! In this very spot, how many countenances have shone in 
Joy, which are now but as the dust we tread on! How much agitation 
has disturbed those spirits, which have ceased for ever to be affected by 
the cares or the pleasures of this world! But, dead to others, they still 
live tome: and in thus recalling the events in which they acted, a 
delightful illusion places them before me, in the “very hue and 
semblance” which they bore, whilst yet they dwelt amidst the throng- 
ing woes of this fluctuating world ! 

My views of nature are not, as I have already said, of a gloomy cast ; 
nevertheless, there exist in my memory broad images of dark events, 
that mock the horrors of romance. They were realities—dread 
realities—with which I myself was-in some sort encompassed ;—realities 
of the moral world, which pressed upon my brain and my heart, as if I 
had been an active performer in them. No, no: it was a loftier in- 
tellect than mine that wrought them out with dexterous suicidal power ! 
—that wove a web around its own energies, from which ail their 
Strength could not extricate them. There was the proud consciousness 
of intellectual might which, in its presumptuous daring, aimed at 
Searching out Omnipotence, and soaring too high, proved, in the moment 
of despair, that its wings were but of wax. There was the fatal self- 
reliance, which exults in the power of human reason, and disdains the 
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revelation which the Almighty has been pleased to make. One word 
cut the Gordian-knot of all the mysteries of man’s being; and that 
word became the guide of his life—the torch which kindled fis 
imagination into a destructive fire,—¥ ATALISM—FATE—DESTINY! 

I was always distinguished by a quiet, contemplative turn of mind ; 
and if my own early wishes had been consulted in the selection of a 
profession, I should have dedicated myself with joy to the church. 
But my lot was to be drawn by another hand. I had no parents ; 
my fortune was small, and my guardian sent me into the army, 
because I had friends who promised to attend to my interest there, 
I shall not mention the regiment to which I belonged, because [| 
do not mean to afford any clue to the real names of those with whom 
my reminiscences are connected, It was then what is now called a 
crack regiment ; and I was admitted into the number of its officers, 
with every demonstration of welcome and respect, by those who were to 
be my companions; messmates, and perhaps friends. 

Supported by interest, I was soon Captain George Mainwaring. I 
had scarcely obtained my promotion, when an individual was added to 
our corps, to whom I became attached by the irresistible power of his 
mind ; as attractive to me, perhaps, by its singularity, as by its lofty 
intellect. 

Harvey Pembroke was of the middle size ; small in the girth, but his 
chest freely developed. He had a pale, saturnine complexion ; his eyes 
were large, dark, and they flashed with intense brightness, in their 
slow-rolling motion. Their expression was softened by the thick, black 
lashes which hung over them, like a thin cloud over a meteor. His 
brows were strongly defined; and, being often drawn together by the 
depth of his thoughts, they gave a singular character to his face. The 
whole would have been stern and gloomy, but for the great beauty of 
his mouth, which was so generally curled into a smile of peculiar sweet- 
ness, that few had an opportunity of remarking, that in its repose, it 
was expressive of fierce passions. He was very eccentric; but the 
lightest of his messmates did not venture to ridicule his eccentricities. 
The whole man was so constituted as to inspire respect, without exertion 
on his own part, and almost without distinct consciousness on the part 
of others; and to inspire also that indefinable feeling which, in the 
mysterious composition of the human mind, haunts it like a shadow, 
appalling as a spirit: to which the bravest are subject—which belongs 
to the unknown universe of affinities, sympathies, and antipathies,— 
and which seems like a shapeless fear. It was not animal fear; for 
those who were most spell-bound by its influence, would have met 
Pembroke at any moment, to discuss matters at the sword’s point. It 
was, perhaps, the instinctive homage which inferior minds involuntarily 
pay to a master-spirit. 

The habits of military men are not generally literary. I had been 
educated by a man devoted to these pursuits; and the natural bias of 
my mind had inclined me to imitation of him, with a zeal which ex- 
ceeded that of my model. 

Old men are fond of digressing——all men are fond of that egotism 
which impels them to make, if they do not find, occasion for touching 
on those topics most interesting to themselves. 
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J was about to account for my particular intimacy with Harvey Pem- 
broke, which, in fact, resulted from the attachment to literature inherent 
in both of us—a feeling in which no other of our associates participated. 
We were placed in the midst of people, of whom the part that did not 
belong to us, were absorbed in mercantile calculations—their minds con- 
tracted to the mere effort of arithmetical computation. The part that 
did belong to us, walked the round of dissipation, until the end of their 
existence was a pleasure always sought—never grasped. Pembroke 
and I, therefore, clung to each other tenaciously, notwithstanding the 
widely-differing sentiments that characterised our moral being. In the 
society of cultivated woman, Harvey Pembroke was a new being. His 
devotion to the sex was chivalrous and most enthusiastic. Beauty to 
him was nothing, unless elevated by an association with intellect and in- 
telligence: his admiration of such beings was passionate and poetical 
in the highest degree. Sometimes I spoke to him of the effect likely to 
be produced on his mind, when this admiration should combine with 
tenderness. ‘‘I have revolved the matter myself,” said he; ‘it has 
been a subject of deep reflection. I set out in life with the conviction 
that I should have to fulfil a remarkable destiny : presentiment—fore- 
beding—eall it what you will, it is the surest vehicle of prophecy—has 
fixed it as an inevitable certainty in my mind, that love will stamp that 
destiny with its decisive character—bright as the moon, dark as_ the 
charnel-vault, Well, well—the stake is set for life or death! Fate 
plays the game, not I: I follow whithersoever she leads me !” 

In the midst of a circle of elegant women, all the sternness of 
Harvey’s countenance, all the gloom of his manner, disappeared. 
Smiling, graceful, animated even to playfulness, his appearance glowed 
with'vivacious youth; whilst, young as he was, the habits of his mind 
had cast so dignified and reserved an expression over him, that, in the 
society of men, he gave to all who saw him, an impression of age 
equivalent to the march of his intellect rather than of his years. 

_ Sometimes the accidents of life bring the most decided contrasts into 
juxta-position, There was, amongst our officers, a young man, named 
Beaumont, the moral antipodes of Harvey Pembroke. He exercised 
irresistible sway over his associates, by the gay suavity of his manners, 
the careless generosity of his temper, and his acquaintance with the 
belles lettres, through the circle of which he had ranged, and from 
which he had selected, by the aid of a fine taste, the sweetest flowers, 
which he had the tact of making ¢el/ in all circles. He had in per- 
fection the art of conversing, the most useful of all kinds of eloquence. 
His graceful person. was no ineflicient auxiliary to him: in short, he 
possessed all the requisites for becoming that universal favourite which 
he was in reality. He skimmed the surfaces of things—Harvey dived 
Into their deepest recesses. Harvey entertained the most profound 
contempt for Beaumont; and Beaumont, probably instigated by a secret 
aversion, stood quite aloof from Harvey. | It seemed, that these two 


could never become affected by the same sentiment, or be brought into 
contact by any of the probable occurrences of life. But in the unrolling 
of the volume of their existence, how much did the reality mock the 
€xpectation ! 
In their admiration of woman, Harvey Pembroke found one point of 
20 
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accordanee—that is, in the abstract admiration, not the relative. 
Beaumont sought those who were distinguished by playful manners and 
lady-like accomplishments—which, I may remark, en passant, may be 
acquired without the accompaniment of any but the most ordinary in- 
tellect. Harvey required higher powers. He had the art of sounding 
mental depth, and of discriminating the nieest shades of the human 
character. He knew that talent is by. no means dependent upon in- 
tellect; and he did not value excellence in any single pursuit, as 
affording a proof of general power of mind. ‘The habit of pursuing any 
occupation which requires no mental exertion, induces an indolence or 
incapacity of intellect. Mere artists are commonly as stupid as mere 
artificers, and.these are little more than machines.” He despised lady- 
artists as a body; he said their ideas, if they had any, were narrowed 
to a single point ; within that sphere all was self-sufliciency—out of it, 
alla blank. He preferred brilliant conversation to any other accomplish- 
ment, as one that required a certain calibre of mind to sustain it. 
Beaumont would stand for hours by the side of any piano-forte playing 
lady, who had a fine person withal, assiduously turning over the leaves 
of her music-book, and pouring a whole vocabulary of the prettiest 
compliments into her ear. Harvey was not remarkable for any such 
condescending patience. Thus, though perpetually in the same circles, 
they were thrown at a distance from each other—standing, in fact, at 
opposite points of the diameter. 

But Sophia Maltravers . a 

Maltravers was the name of our Colonel. He had a fine seat within 
a few miles of the barracks at which we were stationed ; where his only 
child, assisted by his maiden sister, presided, with all the grace of 
elegant hospitality. Our Colonel was a brave and an impartial officer-— 
avoiding all occasions of giving offence, and attentive to the comfort and 
the dignity of his corps, collectively as well as individually. We were 
often invited to partake of the cheerfulness of his domestic hours, and 
all were eager to accept his invitations, I declined participating in the 
gaiety of his more splendid entertainments, whilst I thankfully accepted 
admission into his family circle. Pembroke and Beaumont were at The 
Laurels, whenever they could find the shadow of an excuse for their in- 
trusion. It was not the Colonel to whom they were anxious to pay 
their devoirs—it was, unhappily, the Colonel’s beautiful and highly- 
cultivated daughter. 
‘Now my destiny drives me rapidly on!” said Harvey Pembroke 
to me—“‘ now the thread unravels fast—fast—fast ! and every hour | 
see the Fates busy with me! I came into this regiment against my 
will—I was compelled to like the Colonel against my will—I love Sophia 
against my will—and I shall be the death of Beaumont, against his 
will. Freewill !—nonsense! If it existed, what would its impotence 
avail against the workings of the awful hand that touches the springs of 
this machine ?—What but irresistible destiny could have brought to 
pass so impossible an event, as that I could love the woman whom the 
wretched, trifling Beaumont loves ? Nay—more !”—and he gnashed 
his teeth, and struck his clenched fist upon his forehead—‘ could 
compel me to love her still, even although I am in doubt whether he be 
not Oh! shame on my base- mindedness !—a favoured rival !” 
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His countenance was absolutely distorted by the paroxysm of his 

he could not endure the fancied humiliation to which he was 
subjecting himself, though the violence of his passion chained him 
down from any efforts to escape from its thraldom. I could attempt 
consolation, only by shewing the advantages he must naturally possess 
over Beaumont, in the estimation of any woman who was capable of 
appreciating him. ma cc 

“It is ignominy even to have entered on such a conflict !” he said, in 
his intemperance. ‘‘ Capable of appreciating me! A woman may be 
all that, and yet, by some wretched perversion-of intellect or taste—or 
by the will of Fate, which is the only will—she may be led to an union 
which will crush me for ever. No—no!—he shall never be her 
husband! -I will perish first!—he shall perish !—she shall die! If I 
am to fulfil so terrible a destiny, let my will go with it. I cannot lead, 
—but the rapidity of Fate itself shall be foiled, so truly will I follow its 
guidance !” 

I was terrified by his violence, which his manner rendered more 
tremendous. ‘To oppose reason to its force, would have been vain, as an 
attempt to stop the whirlwind’s fury. I told him, that he was raising 
phantoms to distract himself which had existence only in his own brain. 
But he persisted in asserting, that an indissoluble chain united the 
destinies of himself, of Beaumont, and of Sophia ;—that antipathy itself 
had so associated them ;—that he awaited the gradual unfolding of the 
volume—but if that opening were long delayed, he would cut the roll 
asunder ! 

His existence was marked each moment by the rise of some turbulent 
emotion. Often, he resolved to decide the matter at once, by laying 
his heart open to Sophia; and as often was he deterred by some 
courtesy which she extended to his rival, or by that fear, which is 
always the concomitant of a real passion. But the delay increased his 
frenzy ; and he charged that upon Fate, which was really the result of 
his own conduct. His manners to Beaumont were often so intemperate 
as to render the interference of bystanders necessary, in order that no 
Violence might ensue. 

__ As to Beaumont, he sailed along with the stream ; loving as gaily as 
if success were certain; and wooing the favour of his mistress by that 
obsequious gallantry, which all women love so well. If he gained no real 
advantage over Harvey, he at least assumed the appearance of it: and 
this galled and chafed the haughty spirit of his rival, who was sensible 
of the advantages he lost by reason of his unsubmissive temper. There 
was pride in the midst of all his devotedness; and though some female 
souls would have loved him the better for this, he judged too accurately 
of the sex in general, to dare to indulge the hope, that it would be 
favourable to him in this particular instance. 

- Sophia Maltravers had a fine mind, and was capable of forming 
a just estimation of the value of Harvey Pembroke’s love. She suffered 


many indications of her high appreciation of him to escape, which would 
have been received as the most favourable encouragement by any man 
less infatuated than Harvey. I pointed them out to him in_ their 
legitimate interpretation, almost daily : but the blindness of his fierce 
passion, and the miserable perversion of intellect, occasioned by the 
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horrible conviction of Fatalism, which oppressed his brain, would not 
permit him to admit any sober thought. Sophia Maltravers was in- 
teresting to me for her own sake. I loved the gentle dignity of her 
character, and I could scarcely wish her to become the wife of my un- 
happy friend, whose fine mind was so terribly clouded by the darkness 
of the cloud which encompassed it, and which he called the light of 
reason. 

I was not able often to dec:’> on the relative conduct of the three, 
thus strangely brought into contact; for they met generally in circles of 
gaiety, to which neither my principles nor my taste inclined. Thus | 
was unable to watch the progress of those events, which hurried on the 
crisis of their tragedy ; and unsuspicious of the actual state of their 
affairs, I had no power of averting the disastrous termination of rivalry 
and love. 

I was rather grieved than surprised, when Pembroke required me to 
accompany him to the field as his second. The time was come, he said, 
when either he or Beaumont must cease to burden the earth. | 
refused to assist him in an affair which, by whatever glosing epithet 
Honour might denominate it, I called wilful and deliberate murder. He 
knew my principles too well, to believe I should be piqued into com- 
pliance by reproach or sarcasm; he took a more effectual method. 

‘‘ Be it so,” said he, “I shall then go alone. I would not owe the 
slightest debt to any of the wretched drivellers around me. Yet | 
had wished, if die I must, to breathe out my soul in your presence. 
There is something I would have said, befitting only such a moment. 
And, indeed, Mainwaring, your refusal can avail nothing towards pre- 
venting this meeting—it might, perhaps, affect its termination. But you 
refuse, and I have no further persuasions to offer. It is but death, at 
the worst—the extinction of the body—the freeing of the soul!—no 
more—no more! Fate constrains me!—the voice within forewarned 
me that I had to fulfil a terrible destiny ;—this seems scarcely dreadful 
enough to realise the horrible shadows that have flitted before my eyes. 
But this is a// !—mere death !—death such as makes one of the ordinary 
occurrences of life!—death, which any fool tempts courageously !— 
And thus I pass away—or he !” 

I was wrought on by the desperation of his tone—of his manner, to 
give the promise he required. 1 was quite alive to the conviction that 
I had no power of controlling the resolution of the parties, and I hoped 
that my presence might avert any fatal termination of the event. 
Affection for Pembroke triumphed over all the principles that had guided 
my life—but my mind was ill at ease. He thanked me for this proof 
of friendship, and he withdrew to join a splendid circle at the Colonel's, 
where also he was to meet his rival. I remained alone, occupied by 
bitter reflection. I could not rest; I walked out into the area before 
my lodging, and I watched the wearing away of the night in inde- 
scribable agony of soul. 

It was summer, and at three o’clock the first grey dawning was 
apparent. I turned from it with sickening apprehension. As the fatal 
hour approached, my repugnance and remorse increased. I dreaded 


the appearance of Harvey ; and in the very midst of those fears, he stood 
before me. 
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His face was. pale to ghastliness—its expression, that of despair. 
His livid lip was compressed, and his brows were drawn together: 


There was no fire in his eye, its lustre was frozen into fearful calmness. 


[shrank from him, in an agony of apprehension ; in recalling that 
mber it ;—there 


moment, I can scarcely conceive how I lived to reme 
was'a crimson stain upon his brow—upon his cheek ! I knew that it 
was blood—human blood ! and drops of. fear hung upon my brow. He 
seized my hand, and: elasped it closely. 

«“ There !”—said he, with frightful tranquillity, ‘‘ for the last time 
our hands have embraced !—you have grasped that of a murderer !” 

Icould make no reply. I thought he and Beaumont had retired from 
the scene of festivity, to decide their pretensions unwitnessed. ‘“‘ You 
have fought !—Beaumont is dead !”—-said I, at length. 

“Yes!” he returned with a ghastly smile, ‘‘ Beaumont is dead—but 
we have not fought !—he had no weapons, I had !” 


“ You have not-—could not!” I groaned. 
“T did it!’—he returned, leaning against the wall; and I saw his 


whole frame convulsed, though his countenance remained tranquil. 
“She smiled upon him—these eyes saw looks of love—and triumph 
over wretched, wretched Pembroke! I have fulfilled my horrible 
destiny !—I knew Fate had cut out fearful work for me! Did I not 
always predict horrors unutterable? He left his mistress, happy idiot, 
unconscious of the death that lurked so near him! I saw the kindly 
pressure of their hands, as they parted, and I followed him out. I 
cursed the slow-pacing time! I thirsted for his blood!” he continued, 
speaking in low, deep accents—‘‘ Can I not outrun it? I thought— 
shall my vengeance wait? My sword was in his heart before he saw 
me near him !” 

I was speechless. Harvey Pembroke—the chivalrous, the brave—an 


assassin? Was it credible? Was he not telling me the tale of. 


madness ? 

_ “He lies weltering on the cliff!” he resumed. ‘I left him there, 
silent and cold !—and I have done all my business, for I have thundered 
the tidings into the ears of his mistress. She finds her pillow less 
downy, since I: roused her thence!” She came to the window at the 
sound of my voice—and she fell back thence, when she had heard my 
tale. [think it broke her heart yes! I believe she is gone after 
her lover, and they ere together even now !” 

A’vessel had long lain at anchor in the port, waiting for a favourable 
Wind to carry her out to the South Sea Isles. The breeze sprung up, 
and her canvas was filled, even whilst I stood over the body of Beaumont 
on the cliff. Harvey Pembroke was amongst her passengers; and I 
saw him borge away with the rest of her freight, before it was broad 
day. Yes: he left England for ever, dwelling far from the sight of all 
that had been dear to him—living and dying remote and unknown. 

On that memorable day, I was exposed to many suspicions and in- 
quiries, with regard to Beaumont and the unfortunate Pembroke. I 
frankly stated all I knew, except the circumstances that related to the 
flight of the latter; and Beaumont, who had fainted from the loss of 
the blood that flowed from his deep but not dangerous wound, corrobo- 
rated my statement. His recovery succeeded, and the fatal event was 
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286 THE FATALIST. 


soon but dimly remembered, except by the parties implicated in that 
unhappy catastrophe. 

Sophia Maltravers was confined to her chamber during many months, 
by severe indisposition, induced by the shock Pembroke’s wild intellj- 
gence had inflicted. The preservation of Beaumont contributed much 
towards restoring the tone of her mind; but long and lingering was her 
sorrow for the loss of Harvey Pembroke. She had loved him!— 
despite his fierce passions—his tormenting jealousy—his intellect warped 
by his principles—she had loved him fondly. His insane act had 
brought her to the borders of the grave; and it was very long before 
she could receive the conviction, that a man, whose presumptuous 
spirit had wrecked him on the rock of the most terrific Fatalism, could 
never have been a safe guardian of her happiness, or an example worthy 
of imitation to her children. 

She never again saw Beaumont. It was long before his name could 
be uttered in her hearing, without opening the scarcely-healed wounds 
of her spirit. He exchanged, shortly, into another regiment; and his 
narrow escape from death probably served to illustrate a remark, or 
point an anecdote, in the new society, in the sphere of which he 
revolved. | 

The last time I saw Sophia,-she was the wife of an amiable man, and 
a Christian. Surrounded by her lovely children, she probably remem- 
bered the dark scene that had clouded her youthful days, as a gloomy 
dream that had passed over her, and which was never voluntarily re- 
called. At this moment, possibly, there exists no human being whose 
mind retains the trace of these dark events so vividly as my own. I 
have dwelt on them in the silence of night, and my soul has learnt a 
bitter lesson from them. When overweening reason would dare to 
struggle with the power of Omnipotence—would strive to search into 
the mysteries of God’s eternal decrees—the name of Harvey Pembroke 
is a watch-word, to warn me from the fatal rock on which his bark 
stranded. The pride that had occasioned the fall of angels, had also 
overwhelmed him in its fatal vortex. He loved the danger of his 
daring flights of intellect; and triumphant in the consciousness of pre- 
eminent reason, he disbelieved all that exceeded his comprehension. 
Seduced by the vain systems of men, so flattering to the pride that pre- 
dominated in his spirit, he became their victim; and attributing all 
actions to irresistible necessity, he felt flattered by the consciousness of 
being born to achieve some terrible destiny. All his misery, all his 
errors and his crimes, may be traced to the unhappy delusion under 
which his mind laboured. Of the circumstances that might have de- 
monstrated to him the fallacy of his calculations, he probably remained 
ignorant for ever. He had no opportunity of proving, by the recovery 
of Beaumont and Sophia, that of all those whose lives he believed he 
was to colour with their predominating hue, himself—the Fata List !— 


alone was wrecked: and, in all social relations, had perished irre- 
coverably ! 
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DAVY LYNCH AND THE FAIRIES. 


BY FOGARTY O FOGARTY, ESQ. 


I. 


In days of yore, when Erin’s land was rich,— 
But that, ’tis true, was many years ago,— 
When every farmer had his bacon flitch, 
His horse, his cow, his wether, or his ewe; 
When home-brewed ale or beer, no matter which, 
Gave arms their strength and cheeks their ruddy glow ; 
When fairies revelled in the moonlight beam, 
And fair Titania droye her mimic team,— 


ii, 


Lived Davy Lynch. Where Glandore’s lovely bay, 
Fringed with Drumana’s mountains, ever green, 
Spreads her broad bosom to the god of day, 
And looks so calm, so smiling, and serene, 
Davy’s snug farm and well-stocked acres lay : 
Miles round than his no riches could be seen ; 
His wealth was ample for a prudent mind, 
But his was not exactly of that kind. 


ITT. 


He was a jolly, thoughtless, roving blade ; 

His horse, his hounds, his flagon, and his laugh, 
Were all he cared for—if with mirth he made 

His roof resound, and jovial neighbours quaff 
His glowing ale, which nightly he essayed, 

He asked no more from them: at least one half 
His life was spent in sleeping, eating, drinking ; 
The other half in—any thing but thinking. 

IV. 
But Time moves on, though noiseless be his wing, 

And Davy still pursued his gay career ; 

Finding no bitter in his cup, nor sting 

To prick-him to remark the passing year ; 
Care or Reflection neyer dared to fling 

Their shadows in his path,—no gloomy fear, 


Or after-sorrow, ever crossed his mind— 
His mirth flowed on, nor left a sigh behind. 
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DAVY LYNCH AND THE FAIRIES. 


V. 

Our hero was a hunter, staunch and sound, 
Unrivalled as a horseman in the chase ; 

If up the steep the wily fox should bound, 
Traverse the valley, or the river face, 

Still at his brush was Davy ever found, 
Rattling his favourite at a dashing pace ; 

Until one day, not heeding horn or call, 

He left behind, hounds, huntsmen, hare and all. 


VI. 

But when at length his panting horse drew breath, 

And he took time to throw a glance about, 
Iie knew not where he was: as still as death 

Was all around him! With a thundering shout, 
Ile made the rocks re-echo: ‘ Zounds !” he saith, 
(Or sang, pray take your choice), ‘‘I must alight, 
For, ’pon my soul, ’tis grown as dark as night !” 


VII. 


And night it was: for Davy, hurried on, 
Whether by fate or witchcraft, is not said, 
Since evening many miles at speed had gone, 
As learned poets say, right straight a-head ; 
And now the moon began to shine upon 
Surrounding objects ; the first beam she shed 
Shewed Davy where he was—“ Och hone! 1’m sure 
The water yonder is that ould Lough Clure. 


VIII. 
“‘ And what could bring me here this blessed night, 
Where all the fairies in the country meet ?” 
Cried he, his limbs all trembling with affright— 
““T wont stop here!’ but then his coward feet 
Refused to do their office, and in spite - 
Of all his efforts, he was forced to seat 
Ilimself upon the turf. His trusty grey 
Answered his master’s “och hone!” with a neigh. 


IX. 


Ere long, the queen of night began to fling 
Her brightest rays upon the silyery lake ; 
And he discovered, in their fairy ring, 
These elfin forms—Oh ! sadly did he quake 
To see them hop and dance, and gaily spring, 
As if too light for earth—and freely shake 
Their sides with laughter !—round and round they spun, 
Till Davy was half-pleased to see their fun. 











DAVY LYNCH AND THE FAIRIES. 
X. 

There were at leasi some fifty in the throng, 

A rosy, bright-eyed, dimpled little set, 
Not one pale cheek or slender form among 

Their tiny circle; all their feet were wet 
With sparkling dew ; and as they danced, their song 

Seemed like the sound of distant flageolet, 
As gently on the breeze at night it flows, 
When Nature sleeps in silence and repose. 


XI. 

At length he ventured to approach the group, 
_ Who now had ceased their twirling sort of dance ; 
Lowly he made his reverent beaver droop, 

And cast around him an inquiring glance, 
And saw within the ring a goodly stoup 

Of clear, bright ale—when one of them advanced, 
With mug in hand: “ Oho!” says he, “ I think, 
That they'll be asking me to taste their drink !” 


XII. 

An ancient matron gracefully approached, 
And tendered, in due form, the foaming cup : 

“ Drink !” quoth the dame, “ none better e’er was broached ! 
Come, dont be bashful, drink it freely up !” 

“« No, thank you, Ma’am—TI should not have encroached—” 
“ Pooh, pooh ! ’twill do you good to take a sup 

After your ride.” “It would, ma’am, as you say, 

But, by your leave, my stomach’s bad to-day.” 


XITI. 
“Well, never mind,” she said, ‘‘’Tis Davy Lynch 
That gives us all we either eat or drink : 
Aye, he’s the boy to serve one at a pinch !”— 
And she sat down beside him—“ why, I think 
That we should all be starving inch by inch, 
Only for him ;”—and here she gave a wink. 
“So, so,” says Davy, “ is it there you are ? 
It an’t for nothing that I’ve come so far!” 


XIV. 
Another nimble-footed elf dropped in, 
With a huge basin: such a knowing look 
The urchin had, so comical a grin, 
That he was straightway asked from whence he took 
Such balmy milk ; “ From Lynch, then; not a pin 
Does Davy care. I found that Peg, the cook, 
Was in the stable with the ostler, Pat ; 


So shared booty with the dog and cat.” 
2.P 
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DAVY LYNCH AND THE FAIRIES. 


XV. 
Four clooricauns just entered as he spoke, 
Lugging between them a nice, well-smoked ham. 
“Children, well done,” said she, ‘ where did you poke 
Your fingers in for that?’ ‘ Why, surely, ma’am, 
In asking us, you only mean to joke— 

Where, but at Davy Lynch’s? There’s a lamb, 
Was killed this evening; we’d have brought that too, 
But faith, the ham has given us much to do!” 


XVI. 
Another, and another yet—so sings 
Our Bard immortal—joined the merry band : 
One cream, one eggs, one cheese, one bacon brings !— 
All the same story, all from the same land : 
To count them were too tedious ;—say, all things 
A farm produces were at their command : 
They ate and drank, they toasted Davy’s health ; 
Wished him long life, and happiness and wealth. 


XVII. 

In twelve months after, Davy rode again, 

To pay his friends a visit. Such a crew 
Fancy may strive to paint, but strive in vain— 

In that short time so sad, so thin they grew ! 
There was the ancient dame, with might and main 

Scraping a raw potatoe—all the few 
Who had strength left, with industry could steal, 
To make their cold and cheerless midnight meal! 


XVII}. 
* Ah!” quoth the gentle matron, “‘ come not here, 
Hard Davy Lynch, for we all know you now : 
Look at this pra’ty !—an’t that decent cheer 
For merry souls ?!—and that’s all any how 
We have got from you, for this live-long year ; 
Not one poor drop from ale-cask or from cow !”— 


“Stop,” said our hero, “ stop your useless preaching, 
And tell me, an’t it all your own fine teaching ?” 


XIX. 

“¢ At home, I found you told me what was true— 

My barns, my cellars robbed, my cattle lean ; 
Thieves in my house—thieves outside, such as you— 

Nothing but waste and plunder to be seen. 
Taught by yourselves, industrious I grew, 

And now can pay my rent: but I’ve no spleen 
Against THEMSELVES. Cease from this time to rob— 
Each night you’ll find your supper on my hob !” 











GO WHEN THE DAY FADETH. 


XX. 

In this there is a moral—find it out, 

Ye who are skilled in legendary lore. 
Davy grew prudent, and the Fairies stout ; 

He ceased to squander, and they stole no more : 
He lived respected, and he died about 

The age of eighty. Clure’s romantic shore 
Still sees THEIR gambols ; though some sceptics say, 
When Davy died, they dwindled fast away. 


——+-_—- 


GO WHEN THE DAY FADETH. 


I. 
Go, when the day fadeth 
And eve draweth nigh,— 
Go, when the pale moon wadeth 
Up, up the deep sky! 


II. 
Go, when the calm sea dreameth, 
With the stars in her cradled breast,— 
Go, when the bright heaven seemeth 
Watching a lulled world’s rest! 


III. 


Go, when the night-wind playeth 
With the weeds on the dewy graye,— 
Go, when the tired moon layeth 

Her pillowed head on the wave! 


IV. 
Go, when silence giveth 
The deepest of thoughts that be,— . 
And, oh! may the thought that liveth 
The last, be a thought of me! 


| 
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THE PHANTOM HAND. 


I see a hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons me away 


In a lonely part of the bleak and rocky coast of Scotland, there 
dwelt a being, who was designated by the few who knew and feared 
him, the Warlock Fisher. He was, in truth, a singular and a fearful 
old man. For years he had followed his dangerous occupation alone ; 
adventuring forth<in weather which appalled the stoutest of the stout 
hearts that occasionally exchanged a word with him, in passing to and 
fro in their mutual employment. Of his name, birth, or descent, 
nothing was known; but the fecundity of conjecture had supplied an 
unfailing stock of materiel on these points. Some said he was the devil 
incarnate; others said he was a Dutchman, or some other “ far-away 
foreigner,” who had fled to these comparative solitudes for shelter, from 
the retribution due to some grievous crime ; and all agreed, that he was 
neither a Scot nor a true man. In outward form, however, he was still 
‘‘a model of .a man,” tall, and well-made; though in years, his 
natural strength was far from being abated. His matted black hair, hang- 
ing in elf-locks about his ears and shoulders, together with the perpetual 
sullenness which seemed native in the expression of features neither 
regular nor pleasing, gave him an appearance unendurably disgusting. 
He lived alone, in a hovel of his own construction, partially scooped 
out of a rock—was never known to have suffered a visitor within its 
walls—to have spoken a kind word, or done a kind action. Once, indeed, 
he performed an act which, in a less ominous being, would have been 
lauded as the extreme of heroism. In a dreadfully stormy morning, a 
fishing-boat was seen in great distress, making for the shore—there were 
a father and two sons in it. The danger became imminent, as they 
neared the rocky promontory of the Fisher—and the boat upset. 
Women and boys were screaming and gesticulating from the beach, in 
all the wild and useless energy of despair, but assistance was no where 
to be seen. The father and one of the lads disappeared for ever ; but 
the younger boy clung, with extraordinary resolution, to the inverted 
vessel. By accident, the Warlock Fisher came to the door of his hovel, 
Saw the drowning lad, and plunged instantaneously into the sea. For 
some minutes he was invisible amid the angry turmoil; but he swam 
like an inhabitant of that fearful element, and bore the boy in safety to 
the beach. From fatigue or fear, or the effects of both united, the poor 
lad died shortly afterwards; and his grateful relatives industriously 
insisted, that he had been blighted in the grasp of his unhallowed 
rescuer ! 

Towards the end of autumn, the weather frequently becomes 80 
broken and stormy in these parts, as to render the sustenance derived 
from fishing extremely precarious. Against this, however, the War- 
lock Fisher was provided ; for, caring little for weather, and apparently 
less for, life, he went out in all seasons, and was known to be absent for 
days, during the most violent storms, when every hope of seeing him 
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Still, nothing harmed him: he came drifting back 
d, unfearing, unhallowed animal. To account 
for this, it was understood that he was in connexion with smugglers ; 
that his days of absence were spent in their service—in reconnoitring 
for their safety, and assisting their predations. Whatever of truth 
there might be in this, it was well known that the Warlock Fisher 
never wanted ardent spirits; and so free was he in their use and of 
tobacco, that he has been heard, in a long and dreary winter's evening, 
carolling songs in a strange tongue, with all the fervour of an inspired 
bacchanal. It has been said, too, at such times he held strange talk 
with some who never answered, deprecated sights which no one else 
could see, and exhibited the fury of an outrageous maniac. 

It was towards the close of an autumn day, that a tall young man 
was seen surveying the barren rocks, and apparently deserted shores, 
near the dwelling of the Fisher. He wore the inquiring aspect of a 
stranger, and yet his step indicated a previous acquaintance with the 
scene. The sun was flinging his boldest radiance on the rolling ocean, 
as the youth ascended the rugged path which led to the Warlock 
Fisher’s hut. He surveyed the door for a moment, as if to be certain 
of the spot; and then, with one stroke of his foot, dashed the door in- 
wards. It was damp and tenantless. The stranger set down his 
bundle, kindled a fire, and remained in quiet possession. In a few 
hours the Fisher returned. He started involuntarily at the sight of the 
intruder, who sprang to his feet, ready for any alternative. 

“‘ What seek you in my hut?” said the Fisher. 

‘A shelter for the night—the hawks are out.” 

‘Who directed you to me ?” 


“Old acquaintance !” 

~ Never saw you with my eyes—shiver me! But never mind, you 
look like the breed —a ready hand and a light heel, ha! All's right— 
tap your keg 1” | 

No sooner said than done. The keg was broached, and a good 
brown basin of double hollands was brimming at the lips of the Warlock 
Fisher, The stranger did himself a similar service, and they grew 
friendly. The Fisher could not avoid placing his hand before his eyes 
once or twice, as if wishful to avoid the keen gaze of the stranger, who 
still plied the fire with fuel and his host with hollands. Reserve was at 
leneth annihilated, and the Fisher jocularly said— 

. Well, and so we're old acquaintance, ha?” 
_ “ Aye,” said the young man, with another searching glance. ‘I was 
in doubt at first, but now I'am certain.” 

‘‘ And what’s to be done 2” said the Fisher. 

: An hour after midnight you must put me on board ’s boat. 
she’ll be abroad. They'll run a light to the mast-head, for which you'll 
steer. You're a good hand at the helm in a dark night and a rough 


sea,” was the reply. 
“ How, if I will not ?” 
“ Then—your life or mine!” | 
They sprang to their feet simultaneously, and an immediate en- 


counter seemed inevitable. ingle 
«< Psha Wa said the Fisher, sinking on his seat, ‘what madness 


again was lost. 
again, the same waywar 
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294, THE PHANTOM HAND. 


this is! I was a thought warm with the liquor, and the recollections of 
past times were rising on my memory. Think nothing of it. I heard 
those words once before,” and he ground his teeth in rage—‘ Yes, 
once—but in a shriller voice than your's! Sometimes, too, the bastard 
rises to my view; and then [ smite him so bah! give us another 
basin-full !” He stuck short at vacancy, snatched the beverage from 
the stranger, and drank it off. ‘ An hour after midnight, said ye ?” 

*¢ Aye—you'll see no bastards then !” 

*“* Worse—may be—worse!” muttered the Fisher, sinking into ab- 
straction, and glaring wildly on the flickering: embers before him. 

‘Why, how’s this?” said the stranger. ‘‘Are your senses playing 
bo-peep with the ghost of some pigeon-livered coast captain, eh? Come, 
take another pull at the keg, to clear your head-lights, and tell us a bit 
of your ditty.” 

The Fisher took another draught, and proceeded :— 

‘¢ About five-and-twenty years ago, a stranger came to this hut-—may 
the curse of God annihilate him !” 

‘“¢ Amen to that,” said the young man. 

‘“‘ He brought with him a boy and a girl, a purse of gold, and——the 
arch fiend’s tongue, to tempt me! Well, it was to take these children out 
to sea—upset the boat—and lose them !”——— 

‘‘ And you did so!” interrupted the stranger. 

‘‘T tried-—but listen. On a fine evening, I took them out: the sun 
sunk rapidly, and I knew by the freshening of the breeze, there would 
bea storm, I was not mistaken. It came on even faster than I wished. 
The children were alarmed—the boy, in particular, grew suspicious : he 
insisted that I had an object in going out so far at sun-set. This 
irritated me,—and I rose to smite him, when the fair girl interposed her 
fragile form between us. She screamed for mercy, and clung to my 
arm with the desperation of despair. J could not shake her off! The 
boy had the spirit of a man; he seized a piece of spar, and struck me 
on the temples. ‘ How, you villain!’ said he, ‘ your life or mine! At 
that moment the boat upset, and we were all adrift. The boy I never 
saw again—a tremendous sea broke between us—but the wretched girl 
clung to me like hate! Damnation!—her dying scream is ringing 
my ears like madness! I struck her on the forehead, and she sank— 
all but her hand, one little white hand would not sink! I threw myself 
on my back, and struck at it with both my feet—and then I thought 1t 
sunk for ever. I made the shore with difficulty, for I was stunned and 
senseless, and the ocean heaved as if it would have washed away the 
mortal world—and the lightnings blazed as if all hell had come to light 
the scene of warfare! I have never since been on the sea at mid- 
night, but that hand has followed or preceded me; I have never 
— he sank down from his seat, and rolled himself in agony upon the 

oor. 

“Poor wretch!” muttered the stranger, “what hinders now my 


long-sought vengeance? Even with my foot but thou shalt share 
my murdered sister’s grave !” 














“¢ A shot is fired—look out for the light!’ said the young man. 


The Fisher went to the door; but suddenly started back, clasping his 
hands before his face, | 
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« Fire and brimstone ! there it is again!” he cried. . 

«“ What 2” said his companion, looking coolly round him. os 

« That infernal hand! Lightnings blast it !_- but that’s impossible,” 
he added, in a fearful under-tone, which sounded as if some of the 
eternal rocks around him were adding a response to his imprecations— 
« that’s impossible ! It is a part of them—it has been so for years— 
darkness could not shroud it—distance could not separate it from my 
burning eye-balls !~-awake, it was there—asleep, it flickered and blazed 
before me!—it has been my rock a-head through life, and it will 
herald me to hell! So saying, he pressed his sinewy hands upon his 
face, and buried his head between his knees, till the rock beneath him 
seemed to shake with his uncontrollable agony. 

“ Again it beckons me!” said he, starting up—“‘ ten thousand fires 
are blazing in my heart—in my brain!—where, where can I be worse ? 
Fiend, I defy thee!” 

“T see nothing,” said his companion, with unalterable composure. 

“You see nothing!” thundered the Fisher, with mingling sarcasm 
and fury—‘“‘ look there!” He snatched his hand, and pointing steadily 
into the gloom, again murmured, ‘‘ Look there! look there !” 

At that moment the lightning blazed around with appalling brilliancy ; 
and the stranger saw a small white hand, pointing tremulously upwards. 

“T saw it there,” said he, “‘ but it is not her’s! Infatuated, aban- 
doned villain!” he continued, with irrepressible energy, ‘it is not my 
sister's hand—no! it is the incarnate fiend’s who tempted you, and who 
now waves you to perdition—begone together !” 

He aimed a dreadful blow at the astonished Fisher, who instinctively 
avoided the stroke. Mutually wound up to the highest pitch of anger, 
they grappled each the other’s throat, set their feet, and strained for the 
throw, which was inevitably to bury both in ‘he wild waves beneath. A 
faint shriek was heard, and a gibbering, as of many voices, came flutter- 
ing around them. | 

“Chatter on!” said the Fisher, “ he joins you now!” 

“ Together—it will be together!” said the stranger, as with a last 
desperate effort he bent his adversary backward frem the betling cliff. 
The voice of the Fisher sounded hoarsely in execration, as they dashed 
Into the sea together; but what he said was drowned in the hoarser 
murmur of the uplashing surge! The body of the stranger was found 
on the next morning, flung far up on the rocky shore—but that of the 
murderer was gone for ever! 

The superstitious peasantry of the neighbourhood still consider the 
Spot as haunted; and at midnight, when the waves dash fitfully against 
the perilous crags, and the bleak winds sweep with long and angry 
moan around them, they still hear the gibbering voices of the fiends, and 
the mortal execrations of the Warlock Fisher !—but, after that fearful 


night, no man ever saw THE PHANTOM HAND! 
W. G. p yl 
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THE BATTLE. 


i 

Morn! and the flowers unfold, 
Fragrant as bright, 

Leaves that seem burnished gold, 
Ether, or light ; 

Mountain and forest green, 
Valley and glade, 

Glow, as that cloudless sheen 
Never would fade ! 


If, 

Where the pale willows bow, 
Wanders a stream, 

Calm as an infant’s brow— 
Still as a dream ; 

Peals of sweet melody 
Float on the gale, 

Larks roam the sunny sky, 
’Finches the vale! 


Ill. 


Hark to the trumpet-sound ! 
Armed men are hear ; 

Forests and hills around 
Echo their cheer ; 

Rank upon rank, the brave 
Press to their doom ; 

Far as eye reaches, wave 
Pennon and plume ! 


IV. 
Knee is opposed to knee, 
Eye glares on eye, 
Thunders of musquetry 
Darken the sky ; 
Chargers wheel—sabres clash— 
Fierce grows the strife, 
While from each ruddy gash 
Gushes a life! 
V. 
Eve! and wild havoc’s din 
Dies on the ear, 
Stars, one by one begin 
Fast to appear ; 
Where raged the strife of arms 
Broods twilight grey, 
But the fair landscape’s charms— 
Where, where are they ? 


VI. 
Bare is the forest bough, 
Blood-stained the rill, 
Birds—are they singing now ? 
_Flowers—bloom they still ? 
No !—behold, near and far, 
Carnage and death ;— 
Strong is thine arm, O War !— 
Blasting thy breath ! 

















THE HYDROMANIA. 


Tut hydrophobia has of late years been the subject of much, though 
unluckily not very successful investigation ; but there is a disorder of a 
somewhat opposite description, that has not as yet, to the best of my 
belief, attracted the observation of either physician or naturalist. I 
mean the sort of Hydro-mania—if I may be permitted so to christen 
it—which periodically afflicts the inhabitants of this country. This 
malady, though not very destructive in its effects, excepting perhaps to 
the purses of the patients, is of so uncommon a nature, that it well 
deserves particular notice, and in the hope of directing the attention of 
either the faculty or the Royal Society towards it, I will endeavour to 
point out its principal symptoms, as far as that may be done, by one 
uninitiated in the arcana of pathology. 

In the first place, then, the Hydromania seems to be rather epidemic 
than contagious ; for although a year never passes without its visiting 
the British dominions, it so absolutely disappears during the spring 
months, that I do not conceive there can remain a single infected indi- 
vidual, to preserve and communicate the virus. 

The malady returns periodically, but the period of return is marked 
by one peculiarity ; a small but regular excess, which has accumulated 
within the memory of persons now living, to the amount of some weeks. 
Whether this may be connected with the procession of the equinoxes— 
whether it may be regarded simply as an additional proof that the seasons 
themselves are later than they used to be, as several very shrewd old 
ladies have assured me is the case, I will not take upon myself to deter- 
mine ; but with respect to the Hydromania, the fact does not admit of a 
doubt. Twenty or thirty years ago, the disorder invariably broke out in 
the month of June, subsided towards October, and not a trace of it 
remained in November. Now, July scarcely affords a stray Hydro- 
mania; the complaint becomes prevalent in August, attains to its 
greatest height in September and October, and although it certainly 
begins to subside in November, it cannot be said to be entirely over, 
pa it yields to the genial influence of spring. Indeed, it might almost 
© supposed that its malignity was exacerbated by the cold of winter, 

Since the propelling cause must surely be of no ordinary force, that can 
drive any persons in December and January from their own warm com- 
fortable abodes, to the wretched habitations provided for their reception 
> various situations, but which afford no protection from either wind 
rain, 

There is another circumstance connected with these annual returns, 
which, though not peculiar to this disorder, deserves mention; I mean, 
the manner of the distemper’s manifesting itself when the period arrives. 
It uniformly selects in the first instance, its humblest victims. 


On dogs and mules the’ infection first began, 
And last the vengeful arrows fixed in man. 


Far be it from me to insinuate that the gradation of the different 
Classes of society, bears any resemblance to that of the classes of the 
29Q 
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animal kingdom; yet it really does seem as if in this respect some sort 
of analogy must be allowed to exist between these, otherwise dissimilar 

ascending series. Upon the authority of Homer, we learn that the 
plague commenced in dogs and mules before it attacked the human 
species; the hydrophobia begins in dogs, and J have heard cats, if not 
pigs ; typhus indubitably invades the courts and alleys of the metropolis, 
before it meddles with the squares; and it is equally certain, that when 
the middle ranks are suffering most from the hydromania, the higher 
orders are still in the enjoyment of perfect health; and that when the 
former are returned home thoroughly cured, the latter are in the worst 
stage of the disease. These are the patients with whom it continues, 
until removed by the effects of a London spring, which in this instance 
should seem to have a sort of precursive action upon the human frame, 
somewhat in the manner of an impending thunder storm. 


Contemporaneous with the gradual change of the period at which 
the disease makes its appearance, has been the equally gradual increase 
of its virulence, and of the extent of its prevalence, from which hardly a 
family in the kingdom can now hope to escape. Of this fact, did it 
not speak for itself, abundant proof might be supplied by the prodigious 
enlargement of all those places, which have long been known as the 
especial resort of persons labouring under this malady, as well as by the 
frequent discovery of new points of hydromania affinity, starting up in 
all directions, like coral reefs or volcanic islands. ‘Till within the last 
few years, who had ever heard of Leamington, Sandgate, Aberystwith, and 
many other places too numerous to be recorded by any writer unskilled in 

estowing interest upon a mere catalogue of names? And it is very 
remarkable, that this augmentation is still going on, even now, when It 
might have been supposed that the progress would be checked by the 
newer Influenza, which broke out with such unexampled and sudden 
violence at the peace, and which I would venture to denominate, the 
Epeiro-mania, or continental sickness. This disorder I take to be, unlike 
the Hydromania, rather contagious than epidemic. Recently as this 
Influenza has made its appearance, its ravages have already been so 
extensive, that an hospital is now preparing amongst the new buildings 
at the eastern end of Pall-Mall, wholly appropriated to the accommo- 
dation of Epeiromaniacs. Whether it is intended to serve as a lazaretto 
for performing quarantine, or as a receptacle for incurables, I am not 
certain ; but I rather conjecture the latter to be its destination, as J under- 
stand that no one is to be admitted, whose fit has not been strong enough 
to carry him a thousand miles from home. 

I have, I observe, given more a general history, than a description of 
the Hydromania, and stated its accompanying circumstances, instead of 
detailing its essential symptoms; having been led to do so, probably, by 
the extreme peculiarity of many of those extraneous characteristics. 
i now endeavour to give a pathognomic account of the malady 
itself. 

The first symptom of indisposition is almost invariably a considerable 
degree of restlessness, an universal uneasiness, attended by a desire for 
loco-motion. This is quickly followed by an inordinate and irresistible 
longing, either for large draughts of certain waters to be found in distant 
parts of the kingdom, which, by the foreign substances they hold in 
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solution, are rendered nauseous to the healthy appetite, or for the entire 
or partial immersion of the body in hot or cold water. When, in com- 
pliance with this morbid inclination, the desired journey has been taken, 
and the wished-for ablutions, external and internal, undergone, the 
above-mentioned restlessness, far from being relieved, as might have 
been expected, by the application, increases to a frightful degree; and 
this is the stage at which the complaint assumes the most alarming ap- 
arance. The Hydromania patients are seen, at the different watering 
places at which this unhappy propensity assembles them, walking, driving, 
and riding upon horses or asses, according to their respective circum- 
stances, incessantly, from the moment they awake in the morning, until 
long after dark, with a sort of insane activity, painful to behold. And 
even then, exhausted as invalids must be by such violent and unremitting 
exertions, as if incapable of enduring an instant’s repose, they hurry to 
the theatre, the ball room, the gaming tables—provided somewhat 
anomalously in the libraries—until overstrained nature can no longer 
support the fatigue, and they are at length compelled to betake them- 
selves to their beds. Nor is this extraordinary impatience of inaction 
confined to the body; the mind appears to be in a state of similar excite- 
ment, as these insatiate exercisers have usually a novel in their hands, 
which at every pause they devour. Indeed, some of them, probably the 
most indisposed, do not even wait for a pause, but read on uninter- 
tuptedly during their progress. The symptoms hitherto enumerated, 
would seem to rank this malady in the class of fevers, as might perhaps 
the high colour which, in the great majority of cases attends it, and 
appears to increase in proportion to the restlessness of the patient ; unless 
indeed this last circumstance should be thought rather to indicate con- 
sumption, but there are other diagnostics wholly repugnant to such an 
idea. Although some individuals may occasionally complain of headach 
upon first sickening, it is self-evident that the disorder at its height is 
free from that constant concomitant of fever, as no human beings suffer- 
ing under severe head-ach, could support the heat, light, and noise, in 
which alone the Hydromaniac appears to find ease ; and instead of loss 
of appetite, the affection of the digestive organs, is more analogous to the 
ames Canina. 

These are the principal characteristics of the distemper, what would be 
the effect of thwarting these irregular longings, must be left to con- 
Jecture, until some philosopher, emulating the physician who inoculated 
himself with the plague, shall be induced to try the experiment upon 
himself, or his wife and daughters. No one has, as yet, been known to 
make an attempt at coercion, or even the gentlest restraint upon the 
wishes of the Hydromaniac, after the distemper had assumed a decided 
form ; and philanthropy only will probably ever induce any one to do 
80, for besides that, nine times in ten, every member in a family is alike 
under the influence of the disease, experience has shewn that when 
allowed to take its course, it uniformly subsides of itself within a given 
period. Whether this be the consequence of any alteration in the state 
of the atmosphere, regularly recurring with the change of the seasons, 
or whether the morbid appetite becomes fairly saturated with liquid, it is 
not for one unlearned in these matters to pronounce. It is sufficient 
for such a one to point out the facts, and invite those who are better 
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qualified, to investigate them. I must not, however, omit to observe, that 
there is a milder form of the disorder, in which the patient is satisfied 
with seeing others drenched and half-drowned, without taking any per- 
sonal share in the operations. 

I have now, to the best of my ability, briefly and distinctly detailed 
the symptoms, and accompanying circumstances, that characterise the 
malady, to which it is my object to direct the attention of the scientific 
inquirer. That any study should find a remedy for a distemper of such 
widely-extended prevalence, and such long standing, is hardly to be 
hoped ; but simply to ascertain the nature and origin of phenomena, so 
curious as those here recorded, would surely be a sufiiciently satisfactory 
result, to repay a laborious investigation. I should myself be tolerably 
well contented, with the single discovery of the cause that renders Eng- 
land so much more obnoxious to its ravages than the continent. There, 
although the complaint so far from being unknown, and throughout 
France and Germany, many Hydromaniacs are every year seen scouring 
the country in search of the waters of Bourbon, Barreges, Bagsrieres, 
Spa, Carlsbad, &c., the entire population is never simultaneously affected, 
as with us; and I am not aware that the particular form of the malady, 
which may be specified as the Marine Hydromania, has ever been expe- 
rienced abroad. Is it possible that our insular situation can excite In 
us a peculiar attraction for, or affinity with, the ocean? Can one 
excessive liability to every modification of this extraordinary and hitherto 
neglected epidemic, be a galvanic effect proceeding from any thing in 
the geological formation of the island? Or can it depend upon some of 
those causes, which act more immediately upon the mind ; and must we 
have recourse to our free constitution, to our moral! and religious habits, 
for elucidation? Or can it be conceived that this singular affection 
should be, in some yet unsuspected way, a result, a sort of compensatory 
concomitant of those ratiocinative faculties, which have entitled us to 
the appellation of ‘ most thinking people?’ Or lastly, for my powers 
of suggestion are exhausted, must we seek, in the deep, sensitive, and 
vivid imagination, characteristic of a race that has produced Shaks- 
peare, Milton, and all our read poets of elder and later times, the solution 
of this interesting and difficult question ? 


M. M. 
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BOOKSELLERS AND AUTHORS *. 


More than one bookseller of our acquaintance will shake in his shoes, 
when he reads this announcement, in the beautiful pearl type of the Lite- 
rary Gazette Advertiser. It is inconceivably painful to us, to be compelled 
to alarm the sensitive nerves of an order of persons for whom we enter- 
tain the most profound veneration and respect; but if their very tender 
consciences will not allow them to peruse unmoved a simple announcement 
like that which we have placed at the head of this article, what are we 
todo, or how are we to get through the world without offence? But let 
these most timid of God’s booksellers take heart, we are entirely guiltless 
of any evil intention towards them, at least, for the present. Our more 
immediate object is, to direct public attention to a very amusing, and 
what is better still, an extremely useful volume, just published by an intel- 
ligent bibliopole, of the name of Goodhugh. There are not many of our 
bookselling friends, who have the knack of manufacturing the commodity 
they deal in. So few, indeed, that we may as well enumerate them for 
fear of misapprehension. We shall take them in the order in which 
they rank in our estimation. Enter then, in the first place, worthy 
John Major, for beside that thou hast a lively wit—-an honest face, and 
a merry twinkle of the eye, thou art a man of surpassing taste and dis- 
crimination, Numberless are the critics rods which thou has caused to 
be exchanged for the rod of the fisher, and numberless ‘‘ the captives 
thou hast made to Walton’s imperishable line.” Then thy ‘ quips” and 
“cranks,” and “ jollities,” in prose and verse, would, if duly chronicled, 
occupy volumes, to say nothing of thy inimitable editions of Isaac Wal- 
ton’s Lives, and Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, both projected by thee, 
the latter, a book to which we intend to render honour due in a very early 
number, and the former an excellent companion volume to thy edition 
of the Angler of old Isaac. To make perfection more immaculate, John 
Major is a most capital fellow over a bowl of whiskey punch, on which 
occasions he will tell you more humorous stories of himself and his 
friends, than are to be found in the united works of all Mr. Colburn’s 
autobiographies. Then there is Godwin, the inimitable author of certain 
admirable novels (St. Leon, and Caleb Williams, among others), who, 
would he but eschew politics and political economy, would be popular 
among all classes of readers, and sell his books a great deal faster than 
he could make them. Neither must we forget our worthy and trusty 
friend Mr. Rodd, the translator of the Spanish Ballads, and the vender 
at his emporium in Little Newport Street, of an infinite variety of 
curious and interesting publications, encrusted with the venerable dust 


to which bibliomaniacs are so extremely partial. Of a later date, we 
have Charles Ollier (formerly of Vere Street), the author of a highly 


interesting little volume, entitled Altham and his Wife, and the editor 


of a pleasant and useful miscellany (which we rejoice to observe is 
about to be resumed); and that Adonis of booksellers, Mr. William 
Ainsworth, of Old Bond Street, to whose Sir John Chiverton we have 


ibrary Manuel; or, @ Guide to the Formation of a 


_* The English Gentleman’s L be 
Library of select Literature, with Notices biographical and critical, of Authors and 
Books. By William Goodhugh. pp. 394. 
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already borne our approving testimony. These are examples sufficient 
to establish the fact, which seems hitherto to have beer questioned, that 
booksellers can sometimes write books as well as sell them; and to these 
illustrious specimens of bibliopolic authorship (the last not least in our 
dear love), we have to add the name of Mr. Goodhugh, the author of 
the really useful, as well as interesting publication now before us, and 
from which we will no longer detain our readers. Mr. Goodhugh’s 
‘ Library Manuel’ is far from perfect,-but for real usefulness, is worth 
a score of such pedantic ponderosities as Mr. Dibdin’s Library Com- 
panion. It is written, too, in a clear and intelligible style; and, without 
a thousandth part of the pretence, contains twice as much valuable 
information on the subjects of which it professes to treat, as the worthy 
Doctor’s hodge-podge. Mr. Goodhugh’s object professes to be, to direct 
the young English gentleman in the formation of a library of select 
literature; and he relieves the dullness of a mere enumeration of titles, 
by occasional literary illustrations of a highly interesting character. A 
few extracts from the latter portion of his work, will, if we mistake not, 
render our readers desirous of possessing themselves of the book. 

The study of theology is, after all, nearly as dry as that of political 
economy, we shall therefore take the liberty of passing it by altogether. 
The works enumerated under the head of History, are for the most part 
most judiciously selected; but it strikes us as not a little singular, that he 
has omitted a book which ought to be found in every library of the least 
importance; we mean Rapin’s History of England. He gives us the 
names of almost every other work on the subject of English history. 


Under the head of Biography, Mr. Goodhugh gives us some very 
amusing anecdotes of his craft, videlicet : 


The book trade of London divides itself into four branches. The general retail 
bookseller ; the dealer in old or second-hand books; the wholesale bookseller, who 
executes country and foreign orders; and the publishing or manufacturing bookseller. 
The second class is now scattered over the town, but they formerly resided In Little 
Britain, which was famous for them. The wholesale have always resided in and 
near Paternoster-Row, but the chief house of this class was for many years on London 
Bridge. Osborne lived under the gateway of Gray’s Inn. ‘Tonson, opposite the 
Strand Bridge. Millar, first opposite St. Clement’s Church, and afterwards opposite 
Catherine Street. Dodsley, on the site of the Shakspeare Gallery, in Pall Mall. 
Dilly, in the Poultry. 


_ Many booksellers formerly lived on London Bridge, and the chief house for pub- 
lishing was for many years on that spot. 


Mr. Goodhugh then goes on to present us with biographies of the 
Tonsons, Curll, Edward Cave, the founder of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, and William Caxton, the first bookseller. He mentions a manuscript 
volume, by Oldys, entitled Remarks on Booksellers, now lost, which, 


if recovered, would no doubt prove a great curiosity. Mr. Goodhugh is 
always ready with an apology for his craft. 


In proportion to the general profits on capital obtained in our country, booksellers 
are not opulent. 


Their trade is too speculative, too hazardous; a few may be opulent, but not the 


greater number. Can that trade be ven; a ; = ouuk’s 
half, payments ha ade be genérally lucrative, in which, within a ye 


ve been stopped to the am palat~: ling. im five oF 
six houses only ? Pp ount of near a million sterling, 


An eighteen-penny volume has been known to have cleared eighteen hundred 
pounds in four or five years. Another instance—An authoress, who held her ow? 


yearly for a four-shilling tract. But are these 


copyright, received a hundred pounds 
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On the other hand, I have known thousands 


occurrences? By no means. 
ye ’ to sell less than one hundred copies. So in other 


nded on works, 
of pounds yr occ d pounds have been cleared by the pattern of a gown, but how 


; tent 
piers never paid for the wood the block was cut on? 
ful to record, that while the compositions of genius are but slightly 


It is perhaps use 
remunerated, though sometimes as productive as the household stuff of literature, the 
latter is rewarded with princely magnificence. At the sale of the Robinsons, the copy- 
right of Vyse’s Spelling Book sold at the enormous price of two thousand two hundred 
pounds, with an annuity of fifty guineas to the author. 


He gives us the following account of the book trade. 
As Frankfort monopolises the trade in wine, so Leipzig monopolises the trade in 


books. 
It is here that every German author (and in no country are authors so numerous), 


wishes to produce the children of his brain, and that too, only during the Easter fair. 
He will submit to any degree of exertion, that his work may be ready for publication 
by that important season, when the whole brotherhood is in Jabour, from the Rhine to 
the Vistula. Whatever the period of gestation may be, the time when he shall come 
to the birth, is fixed by the Almanack. If the auspicious moment pass away, he 
willingly bears his burden twelve months longer, till the next advent of the Biblio- 
polical Letina. This periodical littering at Leipzig, does not at all arise, as is some- 
times supposed, from all, or most’ of the books being printed there ; Leipzig has only 
its own proportion of printers and publishers. It arises from the manner in which 
this branch of trade is carried on in Germany. Every bookseller of any eminence, 
throughout the Confederation, has an agent or commissioner iu Leipzig. If he wishes 
to procure works which have been published by another, he does not address himself 


directly to the publisher, but to his own commissioner in Leipzig. The latter again, 
whether he be ordered to transmit to another, books published by his principal, or to 
procure for his principal books published by another, instead of dealing directly with 
the person from whom he is to purchase, or to whom he is to sell, treats only with 
his Leipzig agent. The order is received by the publisher, and the hooks by the 
purchaser at third hand. The whole book trade of Guees thus centres in Leipzig. 
Wherever books may be printed, it is there they must Le bought, it is there that 


the trade is supplied. 


It is a pity that Mr. Goodhugh should have occupied so many pages 
of this work with notices of Constable’s Miscellany, and other works 
of the same class, which differ in no respect from the advertisements 
which have been appended to all the periodical publications of the day. 
It is also to be regretted, that he should have given his book an appear- 


ance of incompleteness, by enumerating the titles of publications which 
are as yet in embryo. In his notices of the English Novelists, Mr. 


Goodhugh mentions, that for a long time no one would consent to print 
Robinson Crusoe. The bookseller who at length undertook it, cleared a 
thousand guineas by it. He adds the following examples of the niggard- 


liness of booksellers. 


The remarks, entitled an Historical View of English Literature, are for 
the most part extremely sensible and judicious. It is evident from them, 
that the author is a man of considerable reading and intelligence. He 
is often rather desultory, but he is rarely dull. His list of English poets 
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is, we perceive, copied from Campbell’s Specimens, and that is extremely 
defective. Under the head of Poetry, he gives us a great number of 


interesting, and we believe, original anecdotes of Thomson, the author 


of the Seasons, with several of his letters. This portion of the volume 
has already been widely quoted in the newspapers, we shall therefore 


avoid repeating it. The following anecdotes of Churchill, are, we believe, 
new. 


When Churchill finished his ‘ Rosciad,’ he waited on an eminent bookseller with 
the copy ; but he had ‘suffered so severely by the publication of poetry, that he was 
determined to have nething more to do with any of the rhyming sons of Apollo, 
ualess indemnified from sustaining any loss. This condition Churchill could not 
comply with. The bookseller, however, recommended a worthy young man to him, 
who had just ventured his little fortune in the uncertain sea of ink, and who would 
probably run the risk of publication. Churchill waited on him, and found every 
thing to his wish. The poem was printed, advertised, and at the end of five days 
ten copies were sold. Churchill was thunderstruck, and the bookseller was little less 
chagrined. At the end of four days more he called again, and found that six more 
copies were sold. The poet was almost frantic, and hurried away to a friend, to 
acquaint him with his hard fate. His friend, who was intimate with Garrick, posted 
to him the next morning, and informed him what a beautiful picture of his atonishing 
abilities had just appeared in ‘ The Rosciad.’ Garrick swallowed the gilded pill; 
instantly sent for the poem, read it, and sounded its praises wherever he went. 


Johnson, the bookseller, of St. Paul’s Charch-yard, first obtained the copyright of 
‘Cowper’s Poems,’ which proved a source of great profit to him, in the following 
manner :—A relation of Cowper’s called one evening, in the dusk, on Johnson, with 
a bundle of these poems, which he offered him for publication, provided he would 
publish them at his own risk, and allow the author to have a few copies, to give to 
his friends. Johuson having, on perusal, approved of them, undertook the risk 
of publishing. Svon after they appeared, there was not a Review that did not load 
them with the most scurrilous abuse, and condemned them to the butter-shops. In 
consequence of the public mind being thus terrified or misled, these charming effusions 
lay in a corner of the bookseller’s shop, as an unsaleable pile, for a long time. Some 
jime afterwards, the same person appeared with another bundle of manuscrip:s, vat 
the same author ; which were offered and accepted on similar terms. In this fres 
collection, was the admirable poem of ‘The Task.’ Not alarmed at the fate of the 
former publication, and thoroughly assured as he was of their great merit, he re- 
solved upon publishing them. Soon after they had appeared, the toue of he 
reviewers became changed, and Cowper was hailed as the first poet of his age. ne 
success of this second publication set the first in motion, and Johnson immediately 
reaped the fruits of his undaunted judgment. In 1812, the copyright was put up 10 
sale, among the members of the trade, in thirty-two shares. ‘Twenty of these — 
were sold at 212/. per share, including printed copies in quires, to the amount of 82 " 
which each purchaser was to take at a stipulated price ; and twelve shares “~ 
retained in the hands of the proprietor. The work was satisfactorily proved, at the 
sale, to net 834/. per annum. It had only two years of copyright, and yet this same 
copyright, with printed copies, produced, estimating the twelve shares which were 
retained, at the same price as those which were sold, the sum of 6,764. 


Mr. Goodhugh’s catalogue of ‘ Lounging Books’ is very meagre and 
imperfect. Many of the volumes he mentions are not simply bad, but 
positively execrable. His Philology is also far from complete, and his 
Voyages and.Travels are no less imperfect. Indeed, he seems to have 
compiled the latter portion of his work with less attention than he has 
devoted to the former part. On the whole, however, the book will 
be found to be the depository of a great deal of very valuable infor- 
mation on the subject of books, booksellers, and book-makers. We 
strongly recommend to Mr, Goodhugh to extend the work, and render 
it complete in those points in which it appears to be most deficient. We 
shall hail its reappearance in a complete form with great pleasure. 
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Ir would be unkind, in noticing the many splendid Annuals now 
before the public, to forget that it is to Mr. Ackermann that we stand 
‘ndebted for the introduction of this class of Publications into England. 
Still more so, if we did not admit that his claims on public patronage, 
notwithstanding the number and perseverance of his rivals, are still as 
strong, indeed, we may say stronger, than ever. The embellishments 
of the volume just published are more striking and beautiful than those 
of any of its predecessors. The Frontispiece is very beautiful; it is 
entitled, ‘ The Bridal Morning,’ and is engraved by E. Finden, from 
a charming design by P. Stephanoff. The gem of the volume, however, 
is a plate by Henry Le Keux, after a design entitled ‘ The Seventh 
Plague,’ by the magician Martin. This is not surpassed by any plate 
that has yet met our observation, in works of this class. There is also 
a pleasing view of the Rialto, from the correct and spirited pencil of 
Prout. ‘The ‘ Triumph of Poetry,’ after Smirke, is a highly interesting 
subject. It might have been better engraved; it may be, however, 
that the impression in our copy is imperfect. We should the more 
readily conclude so, did not the engraving by the same artist (Mr. 
Warren), after Westall’s ‘ Mab’s Cross,’ seem equally faulty. The 
‘Sister's Dream,’ by Davenport, after a design by Corbould, is pretty ; 
and ‘ The Logicians,’ engraved by C. Linton, after Richter, extremely 
droll and characteristic. The best historical engravings in the volume, 
however, are those by W. and E. Finden, namely, ‘ The Booroom Slave,’ 
after H. Thomson, R.A., and ‘ Death in the Kitchen; or, Corporal 
Trim moralizing,’ after Stothard. There is a ‘ View of the Destruction 
of the Kent Indiaman,’ by Robert Wallis, after a picture by Owen, 
which it would be unjust to pass by without a word of commendation. 
‘The Wedding Ring’ is vulgar, and the sketch so common-place, that 
we wonder how so elegant and classical an artist as Howard could ever 
have painted it. 

The Literary Contents are various, and some of them highly inte- 
resting. Mrs. Bowdich has contributed a pathetic and well-written 
story, entitled, ‘ The Booroom Slave.’ Mr. Roby, who is about to 
publish a Collection of the ‘ Legends of Lancashire,’ has a very striking 
prose sketch, entitled,‘ Mab’s Cross ;’ and Miss Roberts has supplied 
a clever and amusing little story, which she denominates * The Halt on 
the Mountain.’ Perhaps the best piece of writing in the book is 
‘ Kathed and Eurelia,’ a Bohemian Legend, from the pen of the author 
of ‘ Tales of Ardenne.’? We cannot do better than quote it, as a spe- 


cimen of the prose :— 


KATHED AND EURELIA. 


** Tue last time,” said Reginald to his wife, ‘‘ that there was a tempest such as 
this, was the night our Eurelia was born.” 
“I remember it well,’ said Therese. 
embers, and lay some dry branches on t 


‘‘ Eurelia, my child, stir up the red 


he fire: let us be as cheerful as we can.” 
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Eurelia rose at her mother’s bidding, and did as she was desired. The 


5 wood 
made such a blaze, that the vivid flashes of lightning were scarcely seen ; =i their 
crackling could not prevent the thunder, and the wind, and the rain from being 


heard. 


** Hush!” said Reginald, at a sudden pause in the storm; ** surely some one 
knocked at the door.” 

‘* God pity the traveller in this night !’’ exclaimed Therese : ‘go see, husband.” 

Reginald went to the door, and inquired who was there. No one answered. He 
thought his voice might not have been heard for the storm, and he withdrew the 
bolts, and opened a small chink. ‘‘ Strange!” said he, as he returned to his wife 
and Eurelia. 

“‘ Is nobody there ?’’ asked Therese. 

“‘No human being,” replied Reginald ; ‘‘ there are only two large, shaggy, black 
hounds : where they have come from, and whither they are going, God knows !” 

‘* Let them come in, and crouch at the fire. Poor animals! mayhap they've lost 
their way.” 

“* I was a-thinking of that; for dumb animals need warmth and shelter as well as 
we, who, God be thanked! have it: but just as I was about setting wide the door, a 
flash of lightning showed me their faces ; and I thought I saw a sort of devilish laugh 
upon them, and so I shut it again.” . 

‘* Nay, husband, this is foolery ; you’re wont to be a stoui-hearted man. 

‘« Stout-hearted or faint-hearted, the hounds shall stand there all night for me, 
open the door who may.” 

‘* May I let them in?’ asked Eurelia. 

‘‘ You may take shame to yourself, husband,” said Therese, ‘ when you see the 
tender child nowise alarmed.” 

‘* Her boldness,”’ replied Reginald, ‘‘ has all come of late ; she used to fear mci 
stirring, but within a month or two she has feared nothing: she will walk out into t m 
forest at all hours of the night, and sometimes not to gather wood, but only, _— 
says, to see the wild things that are roaming about. I wish good may come of a 

‘‘ Hush, hush !’’ said Therese: ‘if ever I heard fingers knocking, | hear them 
now.” , 

‘* I'll go none to the door,” said Reginald, ‘‘ ’tis only the hounds’ paws. aa 

Just at this instant a terrific blast seemed to tear up the forest: a tree, a ae . 
from the ground, was borne against the window, and shattered the a mae 
thousand shivers ; and instantly, through the open window, in leaped the two houncs, 
and lay down before the fire. 

‘* Heaven save us!” said Reginald. ; 

‘* Poor animals! they’re Siieieg wet,” said Therese. ‘‘ Husband, put in the 
spare shutters.” 

‘* Let me first put out the hounds.” 

** Not so; let them lie still, till the storm be over.’’ — 

“* It’s well nigh nine o’clock, and time to go to bed: we cannot leave the oe ; 
here ; the half of that buck and the two boar’s heads would be eaten up )ei0! 
morning.” 11 let out the 

“« T will sit up,” said Eurelia, ‘until the storm be over, and then I will let ou 
dogs : so you and my mother may go to bed.”’ 

The oie lifted their heads a techni at one another, and then laid them down 
again. 

‘* You are a good child,” said Therese: “your father is weary, and has to be uP 
betimes ; we’ll go to bed. The storm cannot last much longer ; put out the ne ol 
soon as it has passed, and go to bed, and be sure to fasten the door.” ‘Therese kiss 
Eurelia, and went away with her husband. . 4 the two 

The moment the door was shut, Eurelia put her finger upon her lips, and the “i 
dogs rose, and laid their heads upon her lap. ‘* Down, good hounds ! said oo 
“ wait a little.” Frequently she tripped lightly to the door, and listened. At leng 
she took down her bonnet, and gently pushed open the shutter. 

The storm had ceased; the trees stood erect and stirless ; for the wind was gone, 
and all was quiet, excepting the shiver of the forest, that comes seemingly when there 


is no wind. ‘The sky was cloudless ; and the moonshine fell, in its wane, white and 
slanting, among the dee foliage. 


‘* Come,” said Eurelia. 


’ 
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Do you see her tripping swiftly through the moon-light glades, and the two hounds 

running before her ? j 

At last they have reached an open amphitheatre, all treeless, but for one giganu 

andaged sycamore, that lifted itself in the centre ; and some one was waiting beneath. 

« Kurelia,” said a voice, ‘‘ you have made me wait long.”’ 

“ T could not come sooner,” said she: ‘‘ will you forgive me, Kathed ?”’ 

« Eurelia,” cried he, gazing upon her, ‘never did the moonshine fall upon so 
much beauty.” 

“ What is beauty?” replied she ; ‘‘ it is my love you value.”’ 

« But is beauty nothing ?”’ : 

“Nothing,” said Eurelia: but as she said this, she looked upon Kathed’s 
countenance—a countenance more beautiful than mortal may possess; and she felt 
that she spoke not the truth. 

“ Eurelia, 1 know your thoughts—you love me—you are my own. I could take 

ou with me, and you could not resist me. Yes, Eurelia! I have told you that the 

penalty of loving me and being mine is to break asunder ali ties with the race of men 
—to live among other beings, and 3 

‘No matter: I will go with thee.” 

“« But there is yet another penalty.”’ 

“Tcare not: I will go with thee.” ) 

. Eurelia,” continued Kathed, ‘‘look upon me: I seem young and beautiful ; my 
hair is dark and abundant! my forehead white and unwrinkled ; my eyes—are they 
not expressive of the spring-time of years? See, my limbs are straight and firm : 
look at me; I am erect, and bear in my aspect the image of youth—but this will 
pass away !” | 

‘‘ True, Kathed ; you are not immortal.” 

“ Eurelia, you think me young ?”’ 

‘You are young.”’ 

“No, Eurelia: before the oldest of the trees in this forest—before this aged 
sycamore sprung out of the soil—I was in being; and I shall live until their trunks 
be sapless—yet not for ever. I have but the seeming of youth, Eurelia.” 

“No matter: I will go with thee.” 

“‘ Hear me yet farther, most loved among the daughters of men! It is our nature 
to possess the appearance and the qualities of youth, and such beauty as we may 
desire, for some centuries after our creation ; but when the appointed time has elapsed, 
there is no gradual change from youth to age: suddenly, in a moment, we are stricken 
with extreme age, and take its likeness ; and exactly in proportion to the beauty we 
possessed before, do we become hideous. Look at me again, Eurelia: 1 chose this 
form, the most perfect, and this countenance, the most beautiful, that were permitted : 
and so this form and this face will become the most hideous that can be borne.’’ 

Eurelia looked at Kathed: ‘“ No matter,” said she, ‘‘1 will go with thee.” 

But yet hear me, Eurelia !—this time fast approaches ; 1 have but a short space 
to be as you now behold me !” 

Eurelia trembled ; but she felt the pressure of Kathed’s arm around her, and she 
looked at him and said, ‘‘ No matter: I will go with thee.”’ 
rt — I have said that my season of youth is shoit; but know you how 

mT: 

4 I know not,” said Eurelia. antes Dt 

T'o-morrow,- at midnight,-I shall-be-changed. It 1s midnight now: I have but 
twenty-four hours of youth and love to give to thee.” 

“I fear not the change : you will still be Kathed—you will still love me.” 

“No, Eurelia: I shall indeed be Kathed, but the season of love shall have 
passed away: I will be kind to thee, but I shall not love thee.”’ 


by Not love me !* said Eurelia. ; 
‘Nay, but,’ continued Kathed, ‘‘ neither, Eurelia, shalt thou love me; for 


neither in person nor voice shall I bear any resemblance to your Kathed.”’ 
‘ Not the voice of Kathed !” said Eurelia, mournfully. — 
‘No, Eurelia ; and even the character of Kathed will be changed ; 


characters of youth and age are different.” 
“‘ No matter: I will go with thee. But how know you that there are but twenty- 


four hours between youth and age ?”’ 
‘‘ Eurelia, we know thus: precisely twenty-four hours previous to this change, the 


hand takes the appearance of age.” 
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Kathed’s hand was round Eurelia; she looked at it—it was shrivelled and yellow 
—and she shrunk from his embrace. ‘‘ Why did you woo me?” said she. 
bb et edt “* T knew not until this midnight that twenty-four hours was all that remained to 
pees 2) me of youth. Ah, Eurelia! if you shrink thus from my hand, how will you shrink 
os from me when not a trace of youth or beauty is left—when even the likeness of Kathed 
shall have passed away ?” 
eT eue Once more Eurelia looked in Kathed’s face. ‘‘ I will go with thee,” said she. 
| The hounds rose and bayed. The moon entered a thick cloud; and, when it 
emerged, its pale beams fell upon the green amphitheatre and the aged tree—but there 
was nO one under its shade. 
As a sample of the Poetry, our readers will not be displeased to tak e 
a few stanzas from the pen of honest Jamie Hogg :— 


ag itig THE SKY-LARK. 
autres Te Bird of the wilderness, 
Paes es Blithesome and cumberless, 
Hee a, Light be thy matin o’er moorland and lea ! 
Emblem of happiness! 
Bless’d is thy dwelling-place ! 
| O to abide in the desert with thee ! 
Ney i Wild is thy lay and loud, 
meh ite ta Far in the downy cloud ; 
See Ee Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 
ot Where, on thy dewy wing, 
Where art thou journeying ? 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 


O’er fell and fountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 
O’er the red streamer that heralds the day ; 
| Over the cloudlet dim, 
ah Over the rainbow’s rim, 
i; Musical cherub, hie, hie thee away ! 





Then when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather-blooms, 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be ! 
Emblem of happiness ! 
Bless’d is thy dwelling-place ! 
O to abide in the desert with thee ! 
euighid The following is Mrs. Hemans’ Tyrolese Song :— 
HN at M EVENING SONG OF THE TYROLESE PEASANTS. 
i gets Come to the Sun-set Tree ! Yes; tuneful is the sound 
Boa The day is past and gone ; That dwells in whispering boughs ; 


Baha ane The woodman’s axe lies free, Welcome the freshness round, 
eye eae ath And the reaper’s work is done. And the gale that fans our brows. 


nis The twilight-star to Heaven, But rest, more sweet and still 
agiat And the summer-dew to flowers, Than ever night-fall gave, 


lett ah And rest to us is given Our longing hearts shall fill, 
‘ By the cool soft evening hours. 
, Sweet is the hour of rest ! 
| Pleasant the wind’s low sigh, 
sed And the gleaming of the west, 
ee And the turf whereon we lie ; 
When the burden and the heat 
Of labour’s task are o’er, 
And kindly voices greet 
The tired one at his door. 


Come to the Sun-set Tree ! 
The day is past and gone ; 
The woodman’s axe lies free, 
And the reaper’s work is done. 


In the world beyond the grave. 


There shall no tempest blow, 
No scorching noon-tide heat ; 
There shall be no more snow, 
No weary wandering feet. 


And we lift our trusting eyes, 
From the hills our fathers trod, 
To the quiet of the skies, 
To the sabbath of our God. 


Come to the Sun-set Tree ! 
The day is past and gone ; 
The woodman’s axe lies free, 
And the reaper’s work is done. 





aes 








THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 


wo 


THE HAREBELL AND THE FOX-GLOVE. 


In a valley obscure, on a bank of green shade, 

A sweet little Harebell her dwelling had made : 

Her roof was a woodbine, that tastefully spread 

Its close-woven tendrils, o’erarching her head ; 

Her bed was of moss, that each morning made new ; 
She dined on a sunbeam, and supped on the dew ; 
Her neighbour, the nightingale, sung her to rest ; 
And care had ne’er planted a thorn in her breast. 


One morning she saw, on the opposite side, 

A Fox-glove displaying his colours of pride. 

She gazed on his form, that in stateliness grew, 

And envied his height and his brilliant hue ; 

She marked how the flow’rets all gave way before him, 


While they pressed round her dwelling with far less decorum ; 


Dissatisfied, jealous, and peevish she grows, 
And the sight of this Fox-glove destroys her repose. 


She tires of her vesture, and swelling with spleen, 
Cries, ‘‘ Ne’er such a dowdy blue mantle was seen !”’ 
Nor keeps to herself any longer her pain, 

But thus to a Primrose begins to complain : 

{ envy your mood, that can patient abide 

The respect paid that Fox-glove, his airs and his pride : 


There you sit, still the same, with your colourless cheek : 


But you have no spirit—would I were as meek !” 


The Primrose good-humoured replied, ‘‘ If you knew 
More about him—(remember I’m older than you, 

And, better instructed, can tell you his tale)— 

You’d envy him least of all flowers in the vale : 

With all his fine airs and his dazzling show, 

No blossom more baneful and odious can blow ; 

And the reason the flow’rets before him give wa 

{s because they all hate him, and shrink from his sway. . 


‘* To stay near him long would be fading or death, 

For he scatters a pest with his venomous breath ; 

While the flowers that you fancy are crowding you there, 
Spring round you, delighted your converse to share : 

His flame-coloured robe is imposing, ’tis true ; 

Yet who likes it so well as yuur mantle of blue ? 

For we know that of innocence one is the vest, 


The other the cloak of a treacherous breast. 


‘* I see your surprise—but I know him full well, 
And have numbered his victims, as fading they fell ; 
He blighted twin violets that under him lay, 

And poisoned a sister of mine the same day.” 

The Primrose was silent—the Harebell, ’tis said, 
Inclined for a moment her beautiful head ; 

But quickly recovered her spirits, and then — 
Declared that she ne’er should feel envy again. 
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We must allow room for one more extract, which shall be a fable, by 
the author of ‘ Nugze Sacrze oe 
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CHIT-CHAT; LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Literary Gazette of Saturday last, contains a review of Sir Walter 
Scott’s new work, ‘ the Chronicles of the Canongate.’ It consists of five dis- 
tinct parts. The first consists of an Introduction, in which Sir Walter Scott 
tn propria persona, throws off his incognito as the author of the Waverle 
novels, and explains the whole of their pleasant mystery. The second isa 
Preface of 110 pages ; the third, the Highland Widow; the fourth, the Two 
Drovers (which has already appeared in the Weekly Review) ; and the fifth, 
the Surgeon’s Daughter. The following is the Introduction referred to, which 
pei more properly be given under the head of Literary Gossip than any 
other. 

“‘ All who are acquainted with the early history of the Italian stage are 
aware, that Arlechino is not, in his original conception, a mere worker of 
marvels with his wooden sword, a jumper into and out cf windows, as upon 
our theatre—but, as his party-coloured jacket implies, a buffoon or clown, 
whose mouth, far from being eternally closed as amongst us, is filled, like that 
of Touchstone, with quips, and cranks, and witty devices, very often delivered 
extempore. It is not easy to guess how he became possessed of his black vizard, 
which was anciently made in the resemblance of the-face of acat ; but it seems 
that the mask was essential to the performance of the character, as will appear 
from the following theatrical anecdote. An actor, on the Italian stage permlt- 
ted at the Foire du St. Germain, in Paris, was renowned for the wild, ventur- 
ous, and extravagant wit, the brilliant sallies and fortunate repartees, with 
which he prodigally seasoned the character of the party-coloured jester. some 
critics, whose good will towards a favoured actor was stronger than their judg- 
ment, took occasion to remonstrate with the successful performer on the sub- 
ject of the grotesque vizard. They went wilily to their purpose, observing 
that his classical and Attic wit, his delicate vein of humour, his happy turn for 
dialogue, was rendered burlesque and ludicrous by this unmeaning and bizarre 
disguise, and that those attributes would become far more impressive, if aided 
by the spirit of his eye and the expression of his natural features. ‘The actors 
vanity was easily so far engaged as to induce him to make the experiment. Ile 
played harlequin barefaced, but was considered on all hands as having made a 
total failure. He had lost the audacity which a sense of incognito bestowed, 
and with it all the reckless play of raillery which gave vivacity to his original 
acting. He cursed his advisers, and resumed his grotesque vizard ; but, it 18 
said, without ever being able to regain the careless and successful levity which 
the consciousness of the disguise had formerly bestowed. Perhaps the Author 
of Waverley is now about to incur a risk of the same kind, and endanger his 
popularity by having laid aside his incognito. It is certainly not a voluntary 
experiment, like that of harlequin ; for it was my original intention never to 
have avowed these works during my lifetime, and the original manuscripts 
were carefully preserved (though by the care of others rather than mine), with 
the purpose of supplying the necessary evidence of the truth when the period 
of announcing it should arrive. But the affairs of my publishers having unfor- 
tunately passed into a management different from their own, I had no right 
any longer to rely upon secresy in that quarter; and thus my mask, like my 
Aunt Dinah’s in Tristram Shandy, having begun to wax a little threadbare 
about the chin, it became time to lay it aside with a good grace, unless I de- 
sired it should fall in pieces from my face. Yet I had not the slightest inten- 
tion of choosing the time and place in which the disclosure was finally made ; 
nor was there any concert betwixt my learned and respected friend Lord Mea- 
dowbank and myself upon that occasion. It was, as the reader is probably 
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aware, upon the 23d February last, at a public meeting, called for establishing 
a professional Theatrical Fund in Edinburgh, that the communication took 
place. Just before we sat down to table, Lord Meadowbank asked me whether 
{ was still anxious to preserve my incognito on the subject of what was called 
the Waverley novels? I did not immediately see the purpose of his lordship’s 
question, although I certainly might have been led to infer it, and replied, that 
the secret had now become known to so many people, that I was indifferent on 
the subject. Lord Meadowbank was thus induced, while doing me the great 
honour of proposing my health to the meeting, to say something on the subject 
of these novels, so strongly connecting them with me as the author, that, by 
remaining silent, I must have stood convicted, either of the actual paternity, or 
of the still greater crime of being supposed willing to receive, indirectly, praise 
to which I had no just title. I thus found myself suddenly and unexpectedly 
placed in the confessional, and had only time to recollect that I had been 
guided thither by a most friendly hand, and could not, perhaps, find a better 
public opportunity to lay down a disguise, which began to resemble that of a 
detected masquerader. I had therefore the task of avowing myself to the 
numerous and respectable company assembled, as the sole and unaided author 
of these novels of Waverley, the paternity of which was likely at one time to 
have formed a controversy of some celebrity. I now think it further necessary 
to say, that while I take on myself all the merits and demerits attending these 
compositions, I am bound* to acknowledge, with gratitude, hints of subjects 
and legends which I have received from various quarters, and have occasionally 
used as a foundation of my fictitious compositions, or woven up with them in 
the shape of episodes. I am bound, in particular, to acknowledge the unre- 
mitting kindness of Mr. Joseph Train, supervisor of excise at Dumfries, to 
whose unwearied industry I have been indebted for many curious traditions 
and points of antiquarian interest. It was Mr. Train who recalled to my re- 
collection the history of Old Mortality, although I myself had a personal inter- 
view with that celebrated wanderer, so far back as 1792, when I found him on 


_ his usual task. Ile was then engaged in repairing the grave-stones of the 


Covenanters, who had died while imprisoned in the castle of Dunnottar, to 
which many were committed prisoners at the period of Argyle’s rising: their 
place of confinement is still called the Whig’s Vault. Mr. Train, however, 
procured for me far more extensive information concerning this singular person, 
whose name was Patterson, than I had been able to acquire during my short 
Conversation with him. He was (as I may have somewhere already stated), a 
uative of the parish of Closeburn, in Dumfries-shire, and it is believed that 
domestic affliction, as well as devotional feeling, induced him to commence 
the wandering mode of life, which he pursued for a very long period. It is 
more than twenty years since Robert Patterson’s death, which took place on the 
high road near Lockerby, where he was found exhausted and expiring. The 
White pony, the companion of his pilgrimage, was standing by the side of its 
dying master ; the whole furnishing a scene not unfitted for the pencil. These 
particulars I had from Mr. Train.—Another debt, which I pay most willingly, 
is that which-I owe: to an-unknown -correspondent (a lady), who favoured me 
with the history of the upright and high-principled female, whom, in the Heart 
of Mid Lothian, I have termed Jeanie Deans. The circumstance of her refus~ 
ing to save her sister’s life by an act of perjury, and undertaking a pilgrimage 
to London to obtain her pardon, are both represented as true by my fair and 
obliging correspondent ; and they led me to consider the possibility of render- 


ing a fictitious personage interesting by mere dignity of mind and rectitude of 
principle, assisted by unpretending good sense and temper, without any of the 
and wit, to which a heroine of romance 


beauty, grace, talent, accomplishment, aiaieed. with 
1s supposed to have a prescriptive right. If the portrait was na a 
interest by the public, I am conscious how much it was owing to the trut 

and force of the original sketch, which I regret that I = eae 
the public, as it was written with much feeling and spirit—Old and odd books, 
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and a considerable collection of family legends, 


ample, that it was much more likely that the strength of the labourer should be 
exhausted, than that materials should fail. I may mention, for example’s 
sake, that the terrible catastrophe of the Bride of Lammermoor actually occur. 
red in a Scottish family of rank. The female relative, by whom the melan- 
choly tale was communicated to me many years since, was a near connexion of 
the family in which the event happened, and always told it with an appearance 
of melancholy mystery, which enhanced the interest. She had known, in her 
youth, the brother who rode before the unhappy victim to the fatal altar, who 
though then a mere boy, and occupied almost entirely with the gallantry of his 
Own appearance in the bridal procession, could not but remark that the hand 
of his sister was moist, and cold as that of a statue. It is unnecessary further 
to withdraw the veil from this scene of family distress, nor, although it occur- 
red more than an hundred years since, might it altogether be agreeable to the 
representatives of the families concerned in the narrative. It may be proper 
to say, that the events are imitated ; but I had neither the means nor intention 
of copying the manners, or tracing the characters, of the persons concerned in 
the real story. Indeed, I may here state generally, that although I have 
deemed historical personages free subjects of delineation, I have never on any 
occasion violated the respect due to private life. It was, indeed, impossible 
that traits proper to persons, both living and dead, with whom I have had 
intercourse in society, should not have risen to «my pen in such works as 
Waverley, and those which followed it. But I have always studied to gene- 
ralise the portraits, so that they should still seem, on the whole, the produc- 
tions of fancy, though possessing some resemblance to real individuals. Yet 
I must own my attempts have not in this last particular been uniformly suc- 
cessful. There are men whose characters are so peculiarly marked, that the 
delineation of some leading and principal feature inevitably places the er 
person before you in his individuality. Thus, the character of Jonathan Ole- 
buck, in the Antiquary, was partly founded on that of an old friend of my 
youth, to whom I am indebted for introducing me to Shakspeare, and other 
invaluable favours ; but I thought I had so completely disguised the likeness, 
that it.could not be recognised by any one now alive. I was mistaken, how- 
ever, and indeed, had endangered what I desired should be considered me 
secret; for I afterwards learned that a highly respectable gentleman, a 
the few surviving friends of my father, and an acute critic, had said, upon the 
appearance of the work, that he was now convinced who was the author of It, 
as he recognised, in the Antiquary, traces of the character of a very intimate 
friend of my father’s family. 1 may here also notice, that the sort of age 
of gallantry, which is represented as taking place betwixt the Baron of ye - 
wardine and Colonel Talbot, is a literal fact. The real circumstances of the 
anecdote, alike honourable to Whig and Tory, are these :—Alexander Stewart, 
of Invernahyle—a name which I cannot write without the warmest recollec- 
tions of gratitude to the friend of my childhood, who first introduced me “ 
the Highlands, their traditions, and their manners—had been engaged actively 
in the troubles of 1745. As he charged at the battle of Preston with his clan, 
the Stewarts of Appine, he saw an officer of the opposite army standing alone 
by.a battery of four cannon, of which he discharged three on the adyancing 
Highlanders, and then drew his sword. Invernahyle rushed on him, and re- 
quired him to surrender. ‘ Never to rebels!’ was the undaunted reply, ac- 
companied with a longe, which the Highlander received on his target; but 
instead of using his sword in cutting down his now defenceless antagonist, he 
employed it in parrying the blow of a Lochaber axe, aimed at the officer by 
the Miller, one of his own followers, a grim-looking old Highlander, whom I 
remember to have seen. Thus overpowered, Lieutenant-colonel Allan White- 
ford; a gentleman of rank and consequence, as well as a brave officer, gave up 
his sword, and with it his purse and watch, which Inyernahyle accepted, to 
save them from his followers. After the affair was over, Mr, Stewart sought 


formed another quarry, so 
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out his prisoner, and they were introduced to each other by the celebrated John 
Roy Stewart, who acquainted Colonel Whiteford with the quality of his captor, 
and made him aware of the necessity of receiving back his property, which he 


was inclined to leave in the hands into which it had fallen. So great became 
the confidence established betwixt them, that Invernahyle obtained from the 
chevalier his freedom upon parole; and soon afterwards, having been sent 
back to the Highlands to raise men, he visited Colonel Whiteford at his own 
house, and spent two happy days with him and his Whig friends, without 
thinking, on either side, of the civil war which was then raging. . When the 
battle of Culloden put an end to the hopes of Charles Edward, Invernahyle, 
wounded and unable to move, was borne from the field by the faithful zeal of 
his retainers. But as he had been a distinguished Jacobite, his family and 
property were exposed to the system of vindictive destruction, too generally 
carried into execution through the country of the insurgents. It was now 
Colonel Whiteford’s turn to exert himself, and he wearied all the authorities, 
civil.and military, with his solicitations for pardon to the saver of his life, or at 
least for a protection for his wife and family. His applications were for a long 
time unsuccessful: ‘I was found with the mark of the beast upon me in every 
list,’ was Invernahyle’s expression. At length, Colonel Whiteford applied to 
the Duke of Cumberland, and urged his suit with every argument which he 
could think of. Being still repulsed, he took his commission from his bosom, 
and, having said something of his own and his family’s services to the House 
of Hanover, begged to resign his situation in their service, since he could not 
be permitted to shew his gratitude to the person to whom he owed his life. 
The Duke, struck with his earnestness, desired him to take up’ his commission, 
and granted the protection required for the family of Invernahyle. The chief- 
tain himself lay concealed in a cave near his own house, before which a small 
body of regular soldiers was encamped. He could hear the muster-roll called 
“very morning, and their drums beat to quarters at night, and not a change of 
the sentinels escaped him. As it was suspected that he was lurking somewhere 
on the property, his family were closely watched, and compelled to use the 
utmost precaution in supplying him with food. One of his daughters, a child 
of eight or ten years old, was employed, as the agent least likely to be sus- 
pected. She was an instance, among others, that a time of danger and diffi- 
culty creates a remature sharpness of intellect. She made herself acquainted 
among the soldiers, till she became so familiar to them, that her motions 
npes their notice; and her practice was, to stroll away into the neigh- 
, agpa of the cave, and leave what slender supply of food she carried for 

“sa purpose, under some remarkable stone, or the root of some tree, 
where her father might find it as he crept by night from his lurking-place. 
— became milder, and my excellent friend was relieved from proscription 
by the Act of Indemnity. Such is the interesting story which I have rather 
injured than improved, by the manner in which it is told in Waverley. This 
incident, with several other circumstances illustrating the tales in question, 
was communicated by me to my late lamented friend, William Erskine, (a 
Scottish judge, by the title of Lord Kinder), who afterwards reviewed, with 
far too much partiality, the Tales of my Landlord, for the Quarterly Review 


of January 1817, In the same are contained other illustrations of the novels, 
ouble to write 


with which I supplied my accomplished friend, who took the tr 
the review. The reader iis is eo of sach information, will find the 
original of Meg Merrilees, and, I believe, of one or two other personages of 
€ same cast of character, in the article referred to. I may also mention, that 
receding the 


e tragic and savage circumstances, which are represented as p 
fy ; , really happened in the 


birth of Allan Mac Auley, in the Legend of Montrose 

family of Stewart of Ardvoirloch. the wager about the candlesticks, whose 
place was supplied by Highland torch-bearers, was laid and won by one of 
the Mac Donalds of Keppoch. There can be but little amusement in winnow- 
: d in this mass of empty 


ing out the few grains of truth which are containe 
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fiction. I may, however, before dismissing the subject, allude to the various 
localities which have been affixed to some of the scenery introduced into these 
novels, ‘by which, for example, Wolfs-Hope is identified with Fast-Castle, in 
Berwickshire; Tillietudlem with Draphane, in Clydesdale; and the valley in 
the Monastery, called Glendearg, with the dale of the Allan, above Lord 
Somerville’s villa near Melrose. I can only say, that, in these and other 
instances, I had no purpose in describing any particular local spot; and the 
resemblance must therefore be of that general kind which necessarily exists 
betwixt scenes of the same character. The iron-bound coast of Scotland 
affords upon its headlands and promontories fifty such castles as Wolt’s-Hope ; 
every country has a valley more or less resembling Glendearg ; and if castles 
like Tillietudlem, or mansions like the Baron of Bradwardine’s, are now less 
frequently to be met with, it is owing to the rage of indiscriminate destruction, 
which has removed or ruined so many monuments of antiquity, when they 
were not protected by their inaccessible situation.—The scraps of poetry which 
have been in most cases tacked to the beginning of chapters in these novels, 
are sometimes quoted either from reading or from memory, but, in the general 
case are pure invention. I found it too troublesome to turn to the collection 
of the British poets to discover apposite mottos, and, in the situation of the 
theatrical mechanist, who, when the white paper which represented his 
shower of snow was exhausted, continued the storm by snowing brown, | 
drew on my memory’as long as I could, and when that failed eked it out on 
invention. I believe, that in some cases, where actual names are affixed to t : 
supposed quotations, it would be to little purpose to seek them in the works : 
the authors referred to.—And now the reader may expect me, while in be . 
confessional, to explain the motives why I have so long persisted fh It 
claiming the works of which I am now writing. To this it would be difficu 
to give any other reply, save that of Corporal Nym—It was the reecg 
caprice of the time. I hope it will not be construed into ingratitude : - 
public, to whose indulgence I have owed much more than to any merit 0 vd 
own, if I confess that I am, and have been more indifferent to success, or 
failure, as an author, than may be the case with others, who feel more asia: y 
the passion for literary fame, probably because they are justly conscious that 
better title to it. It was not until I had attained the age of thirty ages ad 
I made any serious attempt at distinguishing myself as an author ; i : of 4 
period men’s hopes, desires, and wishes, have usually acquired somet es vel 
decisive character, and are not eagerly and easily diverted into a new chan , 
When I made the discovery (for to me it was one), that by gery «i 
self with composition, which I felt a delightful occupation, I coulc likely 
give pleasure to others, and became aware that literary pursuits . rod 
to engage in futurea considerable portion of my time, | felt some a * po 
I might acquiré those habits of jealousy and fretfulness which have ei ved 
and even degraded, the character of the children of imagination, and ren " the 
them by petty squabbles and mutual irritability, the laughing-stock ‘ ash 
people of the world. I resolved, therefore, in this respect, to guard my y mn 
(perhaps an unfriendly critic may add, my brow), with triple brass, an a : 
much as possible to avoid resting my thoughts and wishes upon literary s b 
cess, lest I should endanger my own peace of mind and ca, sa 
literary failure. It would argue either stupid apathy or ridiculous ao hola 
to say that I have been insensible to public applause, when i have ble 
honoured with its testimonies; and still more highly do.I prize the invalua : 
friendships which some temporary popularity has enabled me to form among 
those most distinguished by talents and genius, and which I venture to hope 
now rest upon a basis more firm than the circumstances which gave rise Po 
them. Yet feeling all these advantages, as a man ought to do, and must wi 
I may say with truth and confidence, that I have tasted of the intoxicating ¢ - 
with moderation, and that I have never, either in conversation or correspon 
ence, encouraged discussions respecting my own literary pursuits. On the 
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contrary, I have usually found such topics, even when introduced from 
motives the most flattering to myself, rather embarrassing and disagreeable. 
} have now frankly told my motives for concealment, so far as I am conscious 

and the public will forgive the egotism of the detail, as what 


of having any, : 
The author so long and loudly called for, 


is necessarily connected with it. 3 
e stage, and made his obeisance to the audience. Thus far 


has appeared on th 
i k of respect. To linger in their presence would be in- 


his conduct is a mar | . 
trusion. I have only to repeat, that I avow myself in print, as formerly in 


words, the sole and unassisted author of all the Novels published as the com- 
position of the ‘Author of Waverley.’ I do this without shame, for I am un- 
conscious that there is any thing in their composition which deserves reproach, 
either on the score of religion or morality ; and without any feeling of exulta- 
tion, because, whatever may have been their temporary success, I am well 
aware how much their reputation depends upon the caprice of fashion; and I 
have already mentioned the precarious tenure by which it is held, as a reason 
for displaying no great avidity in grasping at the possession. I ought to 
mention, before concluding, that twenty persons at least were, either from in- 
timacy or from the confidence which circumstances rendered necessary, parti- 
cipant of this secret ; and as there was no instance, to my knowledge, of any 
one of the number breaking the confidence required from them, [ am the more 
obliged to them, because the slight and trivial character of the mystery was 
not qualified to inspire much respect in those intrusted with it. As for 
the work which follows, it was meditated, and in part printed, long before the 
avowal of the novels took place, and originally commenced with a declaration 
that it was neither to have introduction nor preface of any kind. This long 
proem, prefixed to a work intended not to have any, may, however, serve to 
shew how human purposes, in the most trifling as well as the most important 
aflairs, are liable to be controlled by the course of events. Thus, we begin to 
cross a strong river, with our eyes and our resolution fixed on the point of the 
opposite shore, on which we purpose to land; but gradually giving way to the 
torrent, are glad, by the aid of branch or bush, to extricate ourselves at some 
distant and perhaps dangerous landing-place, much farther down the stream, 
than that on which we had fixed our intentions. Hoping that the courteous 
reader will afford to a known and familiar acquaintance, some portion of 
the favour which he extended to a disguised candidate for his applause, I beg 


leave to subscribe myself his obliged, humble servant, 
Watter Scott.” 


“s Abbotsford, October 1, 1827.” 





Mr. Murray is said to have given Mr. Washington Irving three thousand 
— for his ‘ Life of Columbus.’ Mr. Irving has been residing at Madrid 
or some years past, for the purpose of collecting materials for this very im- 


portant work. 


Messrs. Moon, Boys & Graves, the successors to Hurst, ( 
are preparing for publication a complete Catalogue of the stock of Engravings 
recently purchased by them from the assignees of Hurst, Robinson & Co's. 


estate. The Catalogue will be arranged alphabetically, according to the 
lude a variety of new works, in the course of 


hanes of the painters,-and will inc 
publication. It will also include complete lists of engravings contained in 
the > Musée Francois,’ Boydell’s large and small ‘ Shakspeare,’ Forster's 
‘ British Gallery,’ Tomkins’s ‘ British Gallery of Old Masters,’ &c. 

Mr. Blackwood announces, in two yolumes 8vo., ‘The Southside Papers,’ 
edited by Timothy Tickler, Esq. Also in two volumes, 8vo., ‘The Campaigns 
the British armies in Spain, Portugal, and the south of France, from 1808 
0 1814, | 

We rejoice to hear that the third volume of Mr. Southey’s ‘History of the 
War in Spain and Portugal’ is nearly ready for publication. 


Robinson & Co., 
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We made no mention of the Friendship’s Offering in our last publication, 


because we really knew nothing about it. We are, however, happy to leam 
that it has fallen into the hands of a highly respectable bookselling firm 
(Messrs. Smith & Elder, Cornhill), and will appear very shortly, under very 
auspicious circumstances. The volume for 1828, will contain twelve engrave. 
ings, the subjects of which are as follow :— 

1. The Orphans, a Domestic Subject, by Fraser, recently exhibited at the British 
Gallery ; engraved by Romney—2. An Italian Boy, exhibiting his Dog to a Grou 
of Children; by Gill, painted for Lord Northwick, and engraved by Romney—3. The 
Sylph ; by Wood, exhibited at Somerset House in 1827, engraved by Humphreys— 
4. The First Ball ; painted by Kidd expressly for this work, engraved by Armstrong— 
S. Venus stealing the Bow from Cupid; engraved by Fry, from a group of Sculpture, 
by Smith, a pupil of Chantrey, exhibited this year at Somerset House—6. Virginia 
Water, the delightful retreat of the King, painted by Daniell, by express permission 
of his Majesty, and engraved for this work by Lewis ; no former view of this favourite 
spot having been ever before published —7. The Captive Slave ; by Simpson, exhibited 
in the last Royal Academy Exhibition, engraved by E. Finden—8. The Fete Cham- 
petre ; by Bone, engraved by Le Petit—9. A View of Bombay, including the House 
of Sterne’s Eliza; painted by Witherington, for Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., M.P., 
engraved by Jeavons—10. The Rustic Wreath; also painted by Witherington, and 
expressly for this work, engraved by Warren—11. Titian’s last Picture ; by Bone, 
engraved by Ensom—12. Cottage Connoisseurs ; by Webster, engraved by Garner— 
13. The Presentation Plate ; from an elegant original design, by Finley, engraved by 
J. W. Cook ; printed in gold, on beautifully enamelled paper. 


The literary department of the volume has been furnished by a great number 
of the most distinguished writers of the age, and will no doubt fully equal that 
of any rival volume. We shall be happy to introduce it more particularly 
to our readers, as soon as it issues from the press. 


A new work, from the pen of Mr. Southey, is announced by Mr. Murray, 


viz., ‘The History of Portugal, from the earliest times to the commencement of 
the Peninsular War.’ 


Messrs. Longman are just about to publish continuations of the various 


editions of Sir Walter Scott’s Novels, which will include all his later pro- 
ductions. 


There is a report, we scarcely know on what authority, that ‘The Foreign 
Quarterly Review’ is to be edited, for the future, by Mr. Southey. The young 
gentleman wiio was assistant editor of the first number, and who has been 
Sent to the right-about by Messrs. Treuttel and Wurtz, for incapacity, threatens 
to set up another work of the same class. He must learn to write English, 
before he can become a very formidable rival. Messrs. Black, Parbury, and 
Allen, are to be the publishers of the new concern. 


Mr. Thoms has just published another number of his very interesting series 
of ‘ Early Prose Romances.’ This work is yery beautifully gotten up, and Is 
edited with considerable taste. It forms an excellent accompaniment to the 
‘ Early Poetical Romances,’ edited by Ritson. 


In the press, Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Character, Literary, Pro- 
fessional, and Religious, of the late John Mason Good; with numerous selec- 
tions from his unpublished papers. By Dr. Olinthus Gregory. 


The Clarendon Papers, comprising the correspondence of Henry, Ear! of 
Clarendon, and Lawrence, Earl of Rochester; with the diary of Lord Claren- 
don, from 1687 to 1690, containing minute particulars of the events attending 
the revolution, and illustrated with portraits, &c., will appear almost imme- 
diately. 


The author of the Astrologer of the Nineteenth Century, tells us he has ready 
the Prophetic Messenger, with an ominous Hieroglyphic for 1828! The Pro- 
phetic Almanack is discontinued. Why? Is the gift lost, or is there nothing to 
come worth foretelling? 








. Moral Evil, and the Attributes of God, by 
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The following remarks have been published by Messrs. Treuttell and Wurtz, 
in their announcement of the second number of the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
Our readers can scarcely fail to smile at the positive terms in which each, and 
every of the statements of Mr. H. Fraser are contradicted. We give the state- 
ment of the parties pro and con. ue? 

The Proprietors of the work had intended to defer until its appearance any observa- 
tions on the extraordinary assertions contained in the prospectus of a piratical imitation 
of this Journal, announced under the title of the ‘ Foreign Review and Continental 
Miscellany.’ On reflection, they have determined not to allow these statements to 
remain longer unanswered. The following paragraphs are those alluded to:— _ 

“ Tt now remains for us to state why, as there already exists one Review, entitled, 

‘The Foreign Quarterly Review,’ we are induced to offer another for the suffrages of 
the public ; the truth is, that we were joint editors of the former Journal, and its first 
Number has been, in great measure, supported by our own individual friends ; and, 
as we still retain the support of the principal contributors to that work, and possess, 
moreover, additional means and more digested plans, we may justly claim a fair 
share of whatever patronage that Review has obtained, independently of such as our 
new and more extensive designs may entitle us to. 
_ “ It is not worth while to trouble the Public with the circumstances which have 
induced us to decline rendering any further assistance to the ‘ Foreign Quarterly 
Review ;’ it is sufficient to say, that we have separated ourselves from the publishers, 
wi.0, however, still retain the name of that work.” 

The Proprietors of the ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review’ think it needless to say more 
on this occasion, than that the whole of this statement is, from beginning to end, and 
in all its parts, a scandalous and impudent falsehood, which they are ready to prove, 
whenever Messrs. Black, Young, and Young, call upon them for that purpose ; 
Messrs. Bossange, Barthes, and Lowell, whose names appear as joint proprietors and 
publishers, having, both verbally and by letter, disavowed all participation in the 
intended work. 

The Proprietors of this Journal will make very short work of the reply which their 
opponents have inserted in the different newspapers of this morning, by placing 
answers to the different points which the Proprietors of the intended ‘ Foreign Re- 
view" have put forth in their vindication. 

1, « That the gentleman (originally the phrase was, ‘ We were the joint Editors,’ ) 
who is editing the first Number of the intended ‘ Foreign Review,’ was joint Editor of 
the first number of the ¢ F oreign Quarterly Review.’” 

Answ r.—He was not. 

~- “ That the greater portion of it was contributed by his private friends.” 


Answer.—It was not. 

3. “ That he still retains the support of those private friends,” &c. | 

Answer.—The original assertion was, “‘ that he retained the support of the principal 
contributors to that work.”? This is what the Proprietors of the ‘ Foreign Quarterly 
Review’ have to answer : it is clear that no one can retain what was never possessed. 

And upon all these points they are ready to join issue. 

e circumstances attending this extraordinary transaction are too numerous to be 

entered into in a newspaper cs nen foun ; the Proprietors of the ‘ Foreign Quarterly 

eview’ therefore beg to refer the Public to a Statement which will be inserted, 


unless sooner called for, in the second Number of their J ournal. 


A third edition of Mr. Bakewell’s Introduction to Geology, greatly enlarged, 


will be published early in January next. This work will contain all the recent 
Iscoveries in geology, and numerous geological observations, made by the 
author in various parts of the continent and in Great Britain, since the publi- 


cation of the last edition. | 
A new work from the fertile pen of Madame de Genlis is said to be forth- 
coming. 


A monthly Political and Literary 
under the title of the African Investigator. 


3ist July. , 
An Essay on Popular Premises, 


Journal has been established at Tripoli, 
The first number appeared on the 


examined in connexion with the Origin of 
Richard Dillon, is in the press. 
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A very ingenious, yet simple mode of consuming the smoke that ascends 


from the turner of an argand lamp, is given in ‘The Technical Repository’ for 
October. It consists of a thin concave of copper, fixed by three wires, a 
about an inch above the chimney-glass of the lamp, yet capable of being taken 
off at pleasure. The gaseous carbonaceous matter, which occasionally escapes 
from the top of even the best lamps, is thus arrested beneath the concave cap, 
and subsequently consumed by the heat of the flame, in lieu of passing off 
into the room, in the form of smoke or smut on the cviling and walls. 


An engineer of the name of Wright has constructed, at the West India 
Docks, a crane for raising weights, on an entirely new principle—that of the 
application of the lever, assisted by wedges, instead of the usual plan of wheel 
and pinion, for multiplying power. We understand the power of two men, 
with the patent crane, is capable of lifting from two and a half to three times 
the weight lifted through the same space in a given time, by the best 
constructed cranes on the old principle of wheel machinery. This economy of 


power must prove highly valuable on board ship, when there is a scarcity of 
hands. 


A new ‘ Biographie Universaille des Contemporains,’ is now in course of 
publication at Paris; and appears calculated to attain a much higher reputa- 
tion than any work of the kind that has hitherto appeared. 


We have already mentioned, that Mr. Bubb, the sculptor, was proceeding 
with a basso relievo, for the ornament of the pediment, in the centre of the 
grand range of buildings now erecting on the east side of the Rvgents 
Park. This pediment is now completed, and forms decidedly the most 1m- 
posing feature of all this great design. ‘The subject of tne pediment represents 
Britannia crowned by Fame, seated on her throne, the basis of which repre- 
sents Valour and Wisdom. On this side, Literature, Genius, Manufacture, 
Agriculture, and Prudence, bringing youths of different nations for instruction ; 
on that, the Navy, surmounted by Victory, Navigation, Commerce, and 
Freedom extending her blessings to the Africans ; on either side, Plenty 
terminates the group. The three statues which surmount the pediment repre- 
sent Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting. Nothing can surpass the effect of 
light and shadow upou this mass of sculpture, when viewed, illumined by the 
rays of the declining sun. This, we believe, is the largest ornamented pedi- 
ment in the kingdom, with the exception of that over the portico of our 
metropolitan cathedral, which only exceeds it by a very few feet. The time 1s 
fast approaching, we hope, when we shall behold architecture and sculpture 


proceeding hand-in-hand—the public union of such noble arts are worthy of a 
great empire.— Literary Chronicle. 


‘Le Bulletin Universel’ says, that mouldiness in the timber of a house may 
be prevented by washing it over with a weak solution of muriate of mercury. 


A litle volume is announced for early publication, to be entitled, ‘ gon 
from Oblivion ; or, the last Remains of the late Herbert Trevylian.’ Editec 
by Piers Shafton. 


A new series of stories, by the author of ‘ Holland Tide,’ to be entitled, 
‘Tales of the Munster F estivals,’ is on the eve of publication. 


Lady Morgan’s new novel of ‘The O’Briens and the O’Flahertys,’ is eX- 
pected almost immediately. 


A steam-pump of a very superior construction has been employed during 
the last year in the basin at Brest. The shocks and vibrations which so much 
diminish the force of the steam in ordinary hydraulic engines of this nature, 
have been considerably diminished, and it works with a comparatively small 
supply of fuel. 

Mr. John Roby, of Rochdale, is 
sketches, to be entitled ‘ Traditions of 


preparing for publication a series of 
Lancashire.’ 
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We learn that the Parliamentary Speeches of the Right Hon. G. Canning, 
now on the eve of publication, had the advantage of his personal revision, up 
to the period of his last illness. Several of them have never before been pre- 
sented to the public in a corrected form. The work will extend to five 
volumes; the first to be chiefly occupied with a memoir, from materials the 
most satisfactory and authentic. It will also contain a portrait of Mr. Canning, 
afac-simile of his hand-writing, and a plate, exhibiting his mode of revising 


his speeches. 
An edition of Cowper’s ‘John Gilpin,’ with illustrations by Cruikshank, is 


announced for early publication. 
Mr. Daniel, who is well-known for his Meteorological labours, has con- 


trived a process for generating gas from resin ; which he effects by dissolving 
the resin in turpentine, or any other essential oil, and then allowing the fluid 


to drop gradually into a heated cylinder of iron. 

The first number of a new work, to be published monthly, entitled a 
‘History of England, from the earliest periods to the present time; in which 
it isintended to consider Men and Events on Christian Principles,’ and written 
by a Clergyman of the church of England, has lately been published. 


We have it intimated to us, that at the usual time (somewhere about the 
middle of November), will be published, with the Almanacks, ‘ Time’s 
Telescope for 1828, or a Complete Guide to the Almanack ; containing 
historical, biographical, and antiquarian notices; together with the Natural 
History and Astronomy of every Month in the Year:’ the whole being in- 
terspersed with numerous illustrative poetical citations from living authors, 
and original poetry. The volume is to be embellished with a finished en- 
graving of Sofonisba Angosciola, a celebrated female painter. 

The first annual exhibition of the fine arts at Birmingham, was opened to 
the public in the early part of last month. 

A beautiful building, supposed to have been constructed by Tiberius, has 
been concealed for many ages under the waters of the lake of Nemi. Accord- 
ing to tradition, this edifice contains many curious objects and relics of anti- 
quity. Two attempts were formerly made to raise this building from the 
water, or at least to get out the articles it contained. The first trial was made 
in the fifteenth century, by Cardinal Prospero Colonne, when several pieces of 
bronze were brought up, on one of which was engraved ‘Tiberius Cesar.’ In 
1535, the architect Marchi made a second attempt, but with no greater success, 
nothing of material importance having been discovered. A third essay has 
been lately commenced by Annesio Tusconi, who has contrived a machine 
that will enable him to carry on his explorations beneath the water. 


A very remarkable result has been obtained by M. Becquerel, for the use of 
an extremely delicate magnetic arrangement, which he has, for the present, 
called a sideroscope. Its use is exactly the same in principle as that of the 
magnetic needle—indicating iron, for instance, by the attraction manifested ; 
but it 1s so delicate that it-will shew-it in the most minute quantity possible ; 
as, for instance, in gold, silyer, or copper money, innumerable minerals, &c. 

his instrument shews no magnetic power or attraction in gold, silver, copper, 
palladium, tin, lead, zinc, or brass, when chemically pure, and a great many 


. Vegetable and mineral substances have no action on it: but the most curious 


result is, that very pure bismuth, and even that of commerce, has a repulsive 
power; which, if it be found ultimately to be independent of any magnetic 
polarity, is the first fact of the kind that has been made known. Antimony 


a'SO presents the same phenomenon. 
Mr. Henry Neele announces for early publication a new work, in three 
It is to consist of Tales 


volumes, to be entitled, ‘The Romance of History. 
founded on fact, and illustrative of the romantic annals of the reign of every 


English Sovereign, from the Norman Conquest downward. 
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Messrs. Simpkin & Marshall announce for early publication, ‘The History 
of Painting in Italy, from the revival of the Fine Arts to the close of the 


eighteenth century.’ Translated from the Italian of the Abbe Luigi Lami, by 
Thomas Roscoe. The work of Lanzi brings into full view the leading pro- 
fessors of the art, exhibits at due distance those of the second class, and only 
glances at mediocrity of character, so as to fill up the great pictoric canvass 
with its just lights and shades. It embraces a period of about six centuries, 
and fourteen Italian schools; treated with such rapidity and precision, as to 
form in itself a compendium of yolumes of Guides, Catalogues, descriptions of 
churches and palaces, with the lives of artists, throughout Italy. 


Mr. Allan Cunningham, the poet, has in the press a prose romance, bearing 
the name of ‘Sir Michael Scott,’ of whose fame our songs and legends are 
full. ‘The Border Wizard’ was the ‘Faustus’ of Britain, with this material 
difference—the devil conjured the German, but the more fortunate Scot van- 
quished the devil. The author has woven into his narrative many of the dark 
beliefs and poetic superstitions of the people; and promises us a kind of 
northern ‘ Arabian Nights,’ full of wild deeds and marvellous adyentures. 


A new literary club, to be entitled ‘The Lyceum,’ is about to be established, 
for the benefit of those candidates who have been unable to obtain admission 
to the Atheneum, and such others as may desire to connect themselyes with a 
society of this description. It is to consist principally of artists and literary 


men, who will be required to pay ten guineas entrance money, and an annual 
subscription of five guineas. 


Proposals have been issued for publishing ¢ Illustrations of India,’ by Messrs. 
Themas and William Daniell, R.A., under the patronage of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland. As ‘these accomplished artists have, 
during a residence of ten years in India, executed several thousand —, 
illustrative of the architecture, antiquities, costumes, scenery, and mgr 
history of that part of Asia, we anticipate a very interesting work from their 


pencils. The selection, we understand, is to comprise ninety plates, in quarto, 
with descriptions in English and French. 


A translation into French of ‘The Epicurean’ has been announced at 
Paris. 


A charming piece of domestic history has just been published by song 
Moon, Boys, and Graves. It is an illustration of the exquisite Scotch song . 
‘ John Anderson my Joe,’ by Mr. John Burnett. The story is admirably told. 
The good old man, with one of his grand-children at his knee, is argo 
with gratified attention to the merry chaunt of his still blythesome au 
wife— 

And now your brow is bald, John, 
Your locks are like the snow ; 


But blessings on your frosty pow, 
Joha Anderson, my Joe. 


The contrast between the young child and the ancient pair is very striking: 


indeed, as a whole, the print is inimitable, and cannot fail of becoming e€X- 
tremely popular. 


A society at Berlin has just offered three prizes for dramatic compositions: 


the first, of fifty gold Fredericks, for the best German comedy, in two or three 


acts ; the next, of thirty-six Fredericks, for the best comedy in one act; and 
the third, for the best Vaudeville. 


bad translations of French pieces. 


The object is, to prevent the annoyance of 
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THE MARBLE HEART. 


Many years ago, during the period of the desolating wars carried on 
between the French and the Imperialists, a body of troops, in the service 
of the Emperor, were marched into the city of , in the Palatinate, 
which the French were daily expected to attack. Week after week 
passed on, and the enemy not appearing, it was whispered, that the 
Imperial general had been misled, and that Turenne’s army was pre- 
paring to march in another direction. The citizens began to relax a 
little from their apprehensions, and the soldiers from their discipline. 
Instead of hurrying home from his work with terror in his look, the 
artizan loitered in the streets or at the spirit-shops, to discuss with his 
companions, the movements of the armies and the merits of the war ;— 
and the soldiers strolled about the city, half intoxicated, singing drunken 
songs, boasting of their former exploits, and threatening to send their 
enemies on a much longer journey than they were probably inclined to 
take. The taverns, once more blazing with light, re-echoed to the 
sounds of boisterous mirth, or still more boisterous uproar, when 
quarrels arose over the wine-cups, and more than once fatal affrays 
took place between the military and the town’s-people. The oflicers 
were mostly young men of high birth, who abused the license of the 
lime, and their profession; and, regardless of the fatal consequences 
that might ensue, gave themselves up to unbounded excess. Day and 
night was spent in gaming and drinking—not unfrequently the beams 
of the rising sun broke in upon them before their midnight orgies were at 
an end, The sober part of the inhabitants looked on in disgust, and 
foretold a disastrous termination to a campaign so conducted ; and ab- 
solute destruction to the morals of the younger citizens, from the 
example of these licensed ruffians. | 

" It were better, friend Hermann,” said an elderly citizen to his 
neighbour, in the great square of , ‘*it were better that our city 
Should be destroyed by fire and sword, than that our young men-should be 
faught to outrage all decency ; and our maidens learn to laugh at the 
very name of modesty and decorum, from the example of these military 


pests,” 
His words were overheard by one of the individuals so designated, Au- 


gustus Ermenwald, as he reeled to his quarters, after spending the whole 
day at the tavern, and now only left it to recruit his exhausted strength by 
a few hours feverish sleep. “ Who do you call pests, you old dotard ? 

said he imperiously, and raising his arm menacingly. ‘Is that your 
gratitude to the defenders of your paltry city, ye sluggards ? fit only to 
Serve as food to yonder carrion crew,”—pointing to a flight of ravens, 


overing over their heads. 
The citizens, unwilling to involve themselves in a fray, moved on 


without reply, as they saw other officers issuing from the tavern, and 
coming towards them. Ermenwald, irritated at a silence, which he 








Imagined proceeded from contempt, followed, reviling them as he went. 

Hig companions joined him; and some youths, who were playing at 

wls hard by, at the sound of so many voices in anger, quitted the 
2T 
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sport, and in turn assailed the officers, in language as little measured ag 
their own. The elder citizens, seeing the mischief likely to ensue 
turned back, and endeavoured to allay the storm, by acknowledging 
themselves in error, in the expressions they had made use of. The 
concession only added to the insolence of the military, and one of them 
went so far as to aim a blow at the old man, as he spoke. “ The curse 
of St. Nicholas light on you! that was a coward’s blow!” said a young 
man, who had hitherto remained a silent auditor—and he struck the 
oficer to the ground. The swords of the rest flashed out in a moment: 
the citizens opposed their clubs—the populace came rushing from all 
parts of the town, and mingled in the fray ; and some soldiers returning 
from evening parade, seeing the people all rushing towards one point, 
supposed that the enemy must have entered the town. 

In the midst of the uproar, Ermenwald, sobered by the dreadful 
effects of his folly, leaned his back against a house; and merely ward- 
ing off the blows aimed at him on all sides, called in a voice of thunder 
on his companions to forbear, and not disgrace the name of soldier, by 
using their swords against unarmed men. 

“‘ Good counsel, marry, and a proper season for it!” said a voice at 
his ear; and closed the sentence with a bitter laugh. 

‘“* Who is he that dares laugh at such a time ?” asked Ermenwald, 
turning fiercely to the speaker. 

‘““ Why not?” asked the stranger, coolly—‘ Your amusement is 
fighting, mine is laughing at you—which has a right to complain of the 
other ?” 

‘At me!” said Ermenwald, maddened by the open scorn of the 
stranger—and he made a desperate thrust at him. The other laughed 
again, as he parried the stroke: ‘‘ Look at the moralist—see how he 
enforces his precepts by his example !” 

This speech had been the stranger’s last, if a third person had not 
interposed, and dragged Ermenwald some paces backwards, by main 
force ; saying, ‘‘ Young man, forbear! and you, Herder, you are much 
to blame for these taunting words.” 

Herder made no reply; but Ermenwald, doubly incensed at his own 
failure, and the interference of another, uttered a deep execration on 
him, for a meddling fool; and disengaging his arm, let his sword fall 
with all his strength on the head of the speaker. The wound was 
mortal—he fell without a groan ! 

By this time the magistrates of the town, aided by the elder officers, 
had succeeded in procuring a cessation of hostilities. The more 
respectable part of the citizens gradually retired; and the military, 
ashamed of their exploit, or fearful that the magistrates would fulfil 
their menace, of lodging a complaint with the Commander-in-Chief, 
followed their example. Some of them seeing Ermenwald standing 
motionless,with his eyes fixed on the body of the murdered man, called 
on him, if he were not utterly mad, to come with them; and not stay 
to be interrogated as to the manner of his death. But Ermenwald 
stirred not. They shook him, and pulled him some paces with them ; 
but finding he resisted, they left him, saying, ‘that if he had a desire 
to be knocked on the head by the greasy citizens, he might enjoy 1¢ 
alone.” Still he remained looking on the body, heedless of their words 
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or of the presence of Herder, till the voice of the latter roused him 
from his stupefaction. “‘ By my faith, young man, that was no child's 
blow: your friends had need consider twice, before they give you good 
advice, when you have no mind to take it.” 

« Fiend ! do you taunt me with the crime your own infernal malice 
drove me to commit ?” said Ermenwald, gasping with passion. 

“Not I,” replied Herder; ‘I do not like your way of taking a joke. 
The mark you have set upon yon carrion is no improvement to its ap- 
pearance. Who would have thought the old man’s veins held so much. 
Your citizens live rarely --he bleeds like a well-fed ox, newly slaughtered. 
I do not marvel you look on him so earnestly—it was a pretty job, and 
right skilfully executed.” 

“Man or devil!” cried Ermenwald, shuddering at the unnatural 
mockery—‘‘ who and what are you, who can jest at such a sight—is 
murder so familiar to you ?” 

“Tolerably so—I have been a soldier.” 

“A soldier! A ruffian—a murderer! say rather.” 

“With all my heart—they mean much the same thing, as you have 
just shewn us.” 

The cold derision of the stranger’s eye was too much for the heated 
blood of Ermenwald: he sprung upon him, and grappling his throat, 
demanded, in a voice almost inarticulate with rage, ‘‘if he were indeed 
an agent of the Evil One, sent on earth to lure him to perdition.” 

“ That were a dangerous office, with so mettlesome a youth,” said 
Herder, disengaging himself, and totally unmoved by the violence of 
the other— and a useless one withal: that is a path you will tread 
without assistance, if you go on as you have begun, and schoolmen 


speak the truth.” 


powers of darkness, to ensnare 0 e 
Came thronging fast and thick, depriving him alike of speech an 


motion, 
Herder continued his taunts, but they rolled unheeded on the ear of 


Ermenwald. Gradually the straining eyeball relaxed its fixedness—it 
tolled slowly from the stony visage to the rest of his person, till it fell 
upon the left breast—there was no pulsation! Flames of fire seemed 
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to issue from the earth, and envelope him where he stood-—unnatural 
Shapes danced before his eyes, unnatural sounds were ringing in his 
ears. ‘I know you now!”—he shrieked— I know you now! The 
fiend that haunts our house, our destiny—the Marble Heart !” And, 
with a yell of fierce despair, he rushed from the spot with headlong speed, 


The citizen who had met his death from the hand of Ermenwald, was 
a man held in high veneration for his talents and integrity. When the 
event became generally known, the populace were clamorous in their 
cries for vengeance. A memorial was sent to the Commander-in-Chief, 
demanding justice. The city gates were closed, and a determination 
sternly expressed, not to re-open them till the murderer had suffered for 
his crime. The military were barricadoed in their quarters, every in- 
stance of their violence and licentiousness was repeated and exaggerated 
ten-fold—till the people of had wrought themselves to a pitch of 
fury, and could scarcely be restrained from open violence. 

In this crisis, the movements of the hostile army suddenly changed, 
and it was known to be advancing by forced marches in that direction. 
The situation of affairs was too critical to admit of longer hesitation. 
The Emperor was besieged on all sides—some representing the danger 
of irritating the nobles, by subjecting one of their body to an ignominious 
punishment; others, the probable loss of the city, if the French should 
advance during the public ferment. The latter danger was thought 
most formidable; and a mandate from the Emperor commanded the 
delivery of Ermenwald to the civil authorities, and his dismissal from 
the army. 

Hundreds had seen the old man receive his death-wound. LErmen- 
wald attempted neither defence nor apology. He was condemned te 
death! 

On the evening preceding that destined for his execution, he sat In 
the gloomiest dungeon of the state prison—his fettered arms crossed on 
his breast, his eyes fixed on the wall, in the leaden stupor of despair, 
listening to the savage shouts of the multitude, which pierced his ear, 
even through those stern walls, as they watched the erection of the 
scaffold. The sound maddened his brain, and yet he listened—listened, 
as if every sense was absorbed in that of hearing, sharpened to agonizing 
acuteness. He neither spoke nor moved; but every vein in his body 
swelled almost to bursting, and the big drops fell like rain from his 
forehead. <“‘ And is it so, indeed?” he murmured, in desperate agony ; 
must the last of the Von Ermenwalds perish like a dog, by the hands 
of the hangman ?—ah !” 

‘¢ Not a pretty death for a nobleman, certainly,” said a voice close to 
him—and it closed the sentence with a bitter laugh. 

Ermenwald started ; and turning, saw Herder standing beside bim.— 
“‘ Aye,” continued the fiend, ‘I am here, you see, without troubling 
the gaoler; and I mean to make my exit in the same way. What 
would you give for a like power ?” 

““ Not my soul—not my soul!” said the wretched culprit, burying 
his face in his hands. 

‘‘ Nor your memory, perhaps. I don’t wonder at it-—you must find 
reflection so pleasant.” Ermenwald groaned deeply. “Nay, man, 
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waste not your groans on me; save them for to-morrow—they will be 
music to the ears of yon rabble of citizens, who are assembled to see the 
diference between the blood of a nobleman and their own puddle-stream.” 
“ No—that is a triumph they shall never enjoy!” said Ermenwald, 
fiercely. ‘I will die as I have deserved, but by my own hands !” 
“Bravely resolved! You are strong in the faith, I see, noble 
Ermenwald ; and where then will be the soul you are so fond of talking 


about ?” 
“Ha! I know your devilish arts—I see your drift!” replied the 


youth, darting on him a look of defiance. ‘‘ Hence, tempter !—avaunt, 
son of perdition! I am not yet your prey! I am a felon and a 
murderer! I am lost in this world—but the next, by prayer and 


penitence, may yet be mine 
“Doubtless it may,” said Herder, his cold sneer passing, for a 


moment, athwart his face—‘‘and I wish you much joy of your speedy 
inheritance. You have made the most of life, Count—a few years of 
mirth and riot, a knock on the head to a troublesome adviser—and then 
some words from a priest and the hangman, settle the account!” 
Herder paused, till Ermenwald’s temporary excitement passed away, 
and despair again took possession of his soul. Then he stooped, and 
whispered in his ear. The youth looked up—hope and terror wildly 
mingling in his countenance. The Tempter pursued his advantage. 
What he urged none knew, but the sentinels heard him pace the 
dungeon with hurried footsteps, and talking, as they fancied, to himself. 
At midnight all was quiet, and they thought he slept. In the morning, 
when the guards sought the prison, neither bolt nor bar had been with- 
drawn, but the prisoner was gone! Throughout all Germany he was 
sought for in vain—from that day, none ever heard of him, The 
common belief was, that the Evil One had claimed his prey. His 
friends Shook their heads, and avoided the mention of his name; even 
his kindred shunned the obloquy of defending his memory. The un- 
happy Ermenwald was abhorred and forgotten of all—of all, save one 
fair and gentle being, who had loved him from childhood, and hid her 
passion in the recesses of her own pure heart, till it clung there for 
ever, and grew into a part of her being. Linda had shared the sports 


of his childhood, wept over the errors of his riper years, and finally de- 
Voted herself to his eternal welfare, in solitude and prayer. Morning 
and night, her hands were raised to Heaven, her soul poured out in 
supplications for him she dared not number with the living, and whom 
yet her heart refused to look upon as dead. In silence she brooded on 
his image, till hope grew madness, and to her heated imagination 
celestial visions appeared, and heavenly voices whispered, that Ermen- 
wald still lived, and that on her depended his salvation. Love, which 
is strong as death, resolved on her own sacrifice, for the beloved of her 
soul. She forsook her home, her name, her country, and her sex ; and 


Went, unaided and alone, to seek him through the world. — . 
but strong in faith as in love, 


”? 
! 


Her wanderings were long and dreary ; Di 
ection of Heaven, over sea and 


she kept on her way, relying on the prot 
land, till she reached the city of Naples. 


weary, after a day’s fruitless toil, sh 
herself on the steps of a church, 


There, one evening, faint and 
e entered a great square, and seated 
opposite to a splendidly illuminated 
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palace. A flood of light streamed through the windows on the marble 
portico—sounds of the richest melody were heard from within, mixed 
with the voice of gladness—all the perfume of the East came floatine 
on the heavy wings of the breeze : and ever and anon, as it swept aside 
the silken curtains, forms of divinest beauty glided by: every thing 
spoke of luxury and joy. 

The wanderer sighed, and inquired timidly, to whom the palace be- 
Jonged. ‘The man she addressed was talkative, like all Neapolitans, and 
readily indulged her curiosity. He spoke of the wealth of the foreign 
Count, of his boundless prodigality, his mad profusion, his riot, his 
daring licentiousness ; of the fierce pride, that spurned at question or 
control; and yet of the devouring melancholy, that was visible through 
all his reckless gaiety. “ In short, he is a riddle,” said the speaker, “an 
enigma —destructive to all, and understood by none. None know who 
he is, or whence he came, but all agree, that to frequent his society, is 
to risk the loss of fame, health, and life itself. The very air of his 
palace breathes contamination—it is a Circean bower, where all taste 
the enchanted cup, and are transformed to swine. And yet there are 
some who say,” continued the Neapolitan, ‘it is not all the Count’s 
fault ; but that of a man, or rather a devil, who is ever by his side, and 
urges him on to commit all manner of crimes, out of pure malignity, 
and without taking any pleasure in his excesses.” 

The wanderer trembled, and asked him to describe the person of the 
Count. He did,.minutely. She thanked bim, and waited till her in- 
formant was out of sight. Then, with faltering steps, she approached 
the palace ; and addressing one of the domestics, requested him to in- 
form his master, that one from a distant land had heard of his liberality, 
and wished to serve him as a page. The man looked at the young 
innocent face of the petitioner with pity, and hesitated. The request 
was repeated with so much earnestness, that he was forced to 
comply. 

‘‘ My master orders you to appear before him,” said the servant, still 
hoping the seeming page would refuse to comply; but the young 
stranger followed him without a word. 

The Count was seated in a splendid pavilion, surrounded by all the 
dissolute youth of Naples, engaged in drinking. When Linda appeared, 
she was saluted by a loud shout from the company, and a dozen voices 
were raised in mock-welcome. Terrified and bewildered with the noise 
and glare, the unhappy wanderer cast a timid and dismayed look around, 
and stood motionless; till a young man, the most intoxicated of the 
party, rose, and staggering towards her, with flushed cheeks, and an air 
of ironical civility, begged to introduce her to the illustrious host. The 
others applauded with a roar of boisterous merriment, while the young 
man seizing the arm of the shrinking girl, placed her in the very midst 
of the group. 

‘Ha! by my faith, a pretty boy,” said Ermenwald, for it was indeed 
he, ‘‘ but one more fitted to wanton in a lady’s bower and lull her to re- 
pose with the soft pleasings of the lute, than for so rough a service as 


mine. Nay, with that fair face and fair locks, thou mayest well play 
lady thyself.” ‘* Well said, most noble Count,” cried another, “ we 


wanted but some kind damsel to grace our banquet; this pretty youth 
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shall fill her place. Let him be crowned with flowers, and installed 
Queen of the Revels.” — 

The proposal was hailed with a shout of approbation. Some forced 
the trembling victim into a seat, while others placed a chaplet of roses 
on her brow, in spite of her cries and resistance. ‘‘ A health to our 
Queen,” was then the cry: and the goblets filled to the brim with the 
sparkling juice, were quaffed to her honour, till every brain was mad- 
dened, and the palace re-echoed to the wildest uproar. The heart of 
Linda sickened within her; often she assayed to fly the hateful scene, 
but as often some secret impulse urged her stay. 

In the midst of unbounded revelry, while he urged his companions to 
mirth and riot, both by precept and example, it was easy to see that the 
soul of _Ermenwald was sad. The song and the laugh issued from his 
lips; but the sigh that seemed bursting from an overcharged heart, the 
quivering lip, the incessant wandering, and unnatural light in those still 
beautiful eyes, betrayed the worm within. Often, with the untasted 
wine cup in his hand, he sunk into such fits of gloomy abstraction, as to 
be unconscious of all that was passing round; till the raillery of his 
guests recalled him to himself; then he would start from his dream, 
call aloud for more wine, and outdo all present by his frantic excess. 
Poor Linda! how did her young bosom throb with bitter agony, as she 
witnessed the degradation of that still adored being; how fervently did 
she long to throw herself at his feet, to avow her suffering and the 
motive of her coming, and to conjure him by the memory of their past 
love, by all he held dear and sacred, to quit his present evil life and fly 
with her to some far distant shore, where sin and sorrow were unknown. 

With a heart aching from the intensity of its emotion, she sat in this 
assembly, like an angel amid fallen spirits, bending on Ermenwald such 
looks of pure tenderness, as a mother gives to an erring but beloved 
child; unheeded by the revellers, till one among them, recollecting the 
name bestowed upon her, filled a goblet to overflowing, and insisted on 
her pledging them. Her refusal only irritated him. He swore she 
should drain it to the last drop, and again approached the goblet to her 
lip, stimulated by the plaudits cf the rest. Forgetful of her assumed 
character, in the wild terror of the moment, Linda uttered a piercing 
ery, and dashing the offered cup to the ground, sprung to the side of 
Ermenwald, calling on him to save her from these madmen. Her voice, 
her look, her action, proclaimed the secret to the dullest. A burst of 
laughter rang through the room. The youths flocked around them with 
free congratulations, and looks more offensive than words, while Linda 
still clung to the feet of Ermenwald in agony too deep for speech. Ail 
that she had risked, all that she had forfeited, rose to her mental vision 
in tenfold aggravation. Heart and brain were throbbing with a violence 
that threatened instant death, till nature could endure no more. Some- 
thing of a dispute, of swords drawn, and blood spilt, she did remember, 


and then all was darkness. 





Linda sat in a distant apartment of Ermenwald’s palace, waiting his 
return from those midnight orgies and guilty pleasures, which still had 
power to lure him from her side. All the pomp of the East was lavished 
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in the decoration of that gorgeous room. All that art could furnish 
or nature yield of rich and beautiful were there; the most exquisite 
statues, and paintings, the rarest exotics, the most costly gems, but the 
breast that heaved beneath that glittering robe was torn with anguish ; 
the jewelled tiara sparkled on a brow made pale by a blasted hope, 
The object for which she had sacrificed name, country, and reputation, 
was still the moving principle of her existence ; but it was no longer 
animated and supported by these bright visions that had cheered her on 
her lonely way. In the solitude of the cloister, where every thought 
breathed of heaven, she had fancied herself supernaturally called upon 
to rescue a soul from perdition; in the palace of Ermenwald, she felt 
she was a weak fond girl, deceived by and distrusting, all mistaking her 
heart’s passionate longing for a heavenly inspiration, and betrayed by 
such feelings into the hands of one leagued with the powers of darkness, 
One glimmering of hope alone remained to light her on her dreary path. 
Though a prisoner since that fatal night that had revealed her to Ermen- 
wald, he had never approached but with respect. The apartments 
destined to her use were remote from those occupied by his household ; 
none entered but with her permission, the spot hallowed by her pure 
presence. In the midst of corruption she remained unstainable, un- 
stained, sanctified by her own innocence, holiest of the holy. Even 
Ermenwald, all leper spotted as he was, dared not profane her ear with 
one unworthy prayer; there was no fire in those vestal eyes to inflame, 
but in their light every evil thought was lost as an unwholesome vapour 
is scattered by the breath of heaven. While he sought her with eager- 
ness, and listened to the words of truth and peace that issued from her 
lips, the hopes of Linda were exalted to a rapturous certainty; the 
eloquence of angels seemed to dwell upon her tongue, but the meteor 
ray soon fled. Of late, Ermenwald shunned her presence, or entered it 
only to shew her that. her influence was no more. He would sit “ 
hours absorbed in gloomy thought, unconscious of her words or unhee : 
ing them, or if roused from his trance by her tears, the strange a 
fearful gleam that shot from his eyes the terrible import of his ha 
muttered sentences filled her with horror and dismay. On this evening, 
she sat listening to every sound in expectation of his coming, to disperse 
the thousand nameless fears that haunted her till anxiety became abso- 
lute torture. The throbbing of her heart was distinctly audible as ead 
after hour rolled away and yet he did not appear. At length a slight 
noise as of some person entering caused her to start from her seat. ar 
intruder was one she had never seen before, but no sooner did the col 
grey passionless eye meet hers than a deep internal shudder told her 
this was the dreaded being of whom the Neapolitan had spoken. Some- 
thing he said, but Linda, transfixed by terror, heard him not, till the 
name of Ermenwald met her ear. ‘“ Ermenwald!” she murmured, 
‘‘ what of him—and from thee ?” 

‘ He seeks you, lady, in yonder room,” said the strange messenger, 
pointing to the pavilion as he spoke. 


Linda followed him, impelled by some indefinable feeling, to the spot. 
When she reached it, her conductor was gone, and she found herself 
alone with Ermenwald. He welcomed her with a cry, in which 


-transport and despair were wildly mingled. He drew her to his side, 
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and spoke to her in terms of rapturous love ; but his voice and look 


froze Linda’s blood, and she shrank from his touch. 
« Nay, look not thus pale, my gentle love,” said Ermenwald, again ap- 


roaching her, ‘‘ this place is sacred to mirth and pleasure, and all who 


enter here must yield to its sweet influence. Hitherto thou hast dwelt 
in Ermenwald’s palace like a cloistered nun; henceforth thou shalt 
reign in it as a triumphant queen, and the world will kneel with him in 
homage to thy beauty. Here in this cup, drink oblivion to thy woes and 
mine; and, let the future be marked by joy, as the past has been by care.” 

«“ Ermenwald,” said Linda, while the bitter drops flowed on her pale 
cheek, ‘am I indeed so wretched as to be misunderstood by you, or is 
it in mockery of my feebleness that you thus rend my heart ?” 

“T understand thee well, my beauteous Linda,” cried Ermenwald, clasp- 
ing her to his bosom; ‘‘ thou wouldst minister to my happiness, but with 
thee that word means prayer and penance, with me it means love and 
transport. Thou hast sacrificed much to point me the way to thy heaven, 
I will repay thee by making this earth a paradise in thy sweet society.” 

“Never, never,” said Linda, tearing herself from his embrace. ‘ Er- 
menwald, for you, I have sacrificed home, kindred, fame, my life itself, 
for who would prize existence when all that makes it precious is for ever 
gone; but not, heaven is my witness, in selfish passion. They were 
dear; but your happiness, your eternal welfare, were dearer still. To 
secure these was my sole object: happy, most happy, if in my self-de- 
votion Imay be the humble instrument in leading you to everlasting bliss.” 

“Tis bliss enough for. me to know thee mine,” cried Ermenwald. 
“ My pretty moralist, thy speech is eloquent, but thy glance is more elo- 
quent still. Let but that beam in answering love on me, and I care not 
for that uncertain future, the churchmen babble of.” 

“For the love of mercy, cease this impious mockery. You know not 
- you say, the wine has maddened your brain.” Ermenwald laughed 
wildly, 
“ Not so, it has but chased away those gloomy fancies that darkened 
my brow when last we met. Away with such sad remembrances, that 
suit nor me nor thee. Come! pledge me fairest in this generous draught, 
and be those ruby lips more fitly employed than in preaching monkish 
fables ; the past is beyond our control, we know not of the future, the 
present is all our own; then let us seize it, and be happy while we may.” 
He attempted to caress her as he spoke, but Linda eluded him, and 
throwing herself at his feet, besought him, with all the eloquence of 
despair, to pause before he plunged yet deeper in irremediable guilt ; to 
abandon his career of sin and death, and dedicate his future life to re- 
pentance. While Linda knelt before him, with clasped hands and 
Streaming eyes, and Ermenwald gazed on her pure, maiden loveliness, 
80 early dimmed by sorrow for another’s crimes, and thought on all she 
had endured for him, a pang of remorse seized his bosom. Linda saw 
the momentary virtue and redoubled her supplications, with a fervour 
inspired by her deep and holy purpose. 

‘¢ Ermenwald,” she cried, ‘‘ you are not wholly lost, let not my life be 
cast away in vain; I conjure you by the memory of her who bore you, 
by that name I dare not invoke in this unhallowed place, burst asunder 
those bonds of hell in which your soul is entangled. Fly from this tem- 
ple of pollution, and the fearful 7 who now holds you in thrall. 
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Though all the powers of darkness be leagued against you, you may still 
cast them off.” She ceased, for there was a sudden and appalling change 
in the countenance of Ermenwald. Something flitted past, shadowy and 
obscure; there was neither shape nor substance, but a murky vapour 
filled the room, and as it faded away a sound arose, like the laughter of 
mocking fiends. Ermenwald answered by a yell of mingled horror 
and defiance, while, with stiffening frame and glaring eyeball, he seemed 
to pursue some object of surpassing dread. ‘“‘ In the name of the most 
Holy,” cried the shuddering girl, clinging fast to the human form near 
her, ‘‘what is it you see ?” 

‘* Do you see nothing ?” asked Ermenwald, in a hoarse whisper, slowly 
raising his arm as he spoke; Linda’s eye followed the direction of his finger. 

‘‘ No, nothing, it was a device of Satan.” 

‘* Tt was the form of him I slew,” roared Ermenwald. “I have heard 
his voice in the whispering breeze, his image has haunted me in morn- 
ing light, and midnight revel, but he never crossed me in bodily essence 
before ; and see there, where he stands and beckons me with bloody 
finger. Spirit accursed, lead on, I’ll follow thee.” . 

‘“‘ Ermenwald, beloved of my soul!’ shrieked the miserable Linda, 
‘‘ whither do you fly ?” . 

“To the roar of Bacchanals, to songs of madness, to hell itself, so | 
but shun that ghastly phantom. Off, off girl, let me go if you would 
not share fis fate; and tearing himself from her arms, he rushed out 
of the palace. Inastate of mind almost as phrenzied as his own, Linda 
followed him into the street. At the sight of one so lovely, and so 
splendidly attired, alone, without veil or mantle, the people thronged 
around her. Many spoke to and touched her, but she burst through 
the crowd, keeping Ermenwald in sight, till he entered a gaming-house 
of the worst description, whither she dared not follow. In the se 
desolation of her heart, she stood still, pressing her burning forehead 
against the marble column of the portico, regardless of the increasing 
numbers that pressed upon her footsteps. Some took her for a wir 
and crossed themselves with a look of pity; others more brutal, assaile 
her with tones of licentious freedom, that awoke fresh terrors in e 
bosom. In her extremity she would have invoked the protection : 
heaven, but her parched and quivering lip refused to utter a sound ; a 
the attempt seemed to excite the derision of the ruffian crew aroun¢. 
At length, one more daring than the rest, attempted to withdraw her 
from the pillar she clasped in convulsive agony; Linda shrieked aloud, 
and unconscious of what she did, again she burst through all opposition, 
and nerved with supernatural strength, fled half frantic along the streets, 
until the dawn of morning found her once more in the palace of Ermen- 
wald. Faint, breathless, and exhausted, she was unable to articulate 
an inquiry concerning the fate of its master. The domestics understood 
the mute wretchedness of her eye, and told that their lord had not 
returned. Another and another day rolled slowly on, and still he came 
not—another and another. Linda dared not listen to the strange whis- 
pers and fearful surmises that reached her thoughts ;_ the household, 
seemed possessed with some vague, and indefinite terror, when they 
mentioned their master or his mysterious companion. They spoke of 


appalling sights and sounds, that issued nightly from a temple built in a 
wood beyond the palace gardens, whither Ermenwald had been ac- 











animals rushed affrighted from its shelter. 
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customed to seclude himself at times with The domestics who 
gave this information here stopped abruptly and looked fearfully around, 
crossing themselves ‘as they did so. Their suppressed murmurs in- 
creased daily, and at length breaking into open expression, they did 
not hesitate to speak of their lord as leagued with Satan, or to assert 
that his doom was fast approaching. They even shunned Linda herself, 
as if all who were connected with Ermenwald shared in some unearthly 
influence, and muttered a prayer, or made the sign of the cross, when- 
ever her garments touched them. One by one they deserted the 
palace, a few of the boldest only remaining. One night Linda sat in 
the garden desolate and alone, yet still relying on the protection of 
heaven. The night was hot and sultry, a heavy vapour hung in the 
atmosphere, and every now and then a fervid and sulphureous blast 
swept by, as though the spirit of evil were abroad with death upon his 
wings. The cry of the birds of night, as they cleft the sullen air, 
sounded from afar, like the wail of the dying; Linda neither heard nor 
saw aught, but she felt the presenge of evil, and clasped her hands in 
silent devotion. As she did so, a cold, derisive laugh mingled with a 
heavy groan fell on her ear; two dark shapes flitted by with soundless 
steps and entered the temple, Linda followed unshrinkingly, for what 
had that blighted bosom now to do with fear. Within that dreaded 
dome unhallowed rites were celebrating, that well might chill all other 
feeling but woman's deathless love. None might describe the scene, or 
name the witnesses to that last desperate act of desperate sin: but in the 
centre of the fearful group stood one, with cheek and eye of stone, and 
he proffered a deadly draught to Ermenwald, while a voice at the vic- 
tim’s ear, rehearsed every crime, in hellish mockery, till his brain 
maddened, and in fierce despair, he stretched his hand to seize the 
fatal cup; whose contents would chill to marble, the lost, and guilty, 
but still human heart. At that moment, a loud and terrible cry shook 
the building to its foundation, when Linda threw herself between the 
tempter and the tempted, calling on every better angel for help. Un- 
utterable blasphemies broke from the Marble Heart, a light from hell 
glared on the stony visage, as the rescued sinner sank upon that 
pure and holy breast ; and the baffled fiends fled, howling. None 
dared to approach the wood that awful night, but at intervals, sounds of 
indescribable horror were heard, and those who watched in the palace, 
asserted that the trees of the forest shook and bent, as if a terrible 


tempest were raging, though not a breeze was abroad; and the wild 
In the morning, the temple 


lay in ruins, and all around it was marked as by the lightning’s scathe. 
Search was made by the Inquisition, for Ermenwald and Linda, but they 


were never more heard of in Naples, till a traveller from some far fo- 
reign land, spoke of two persons, a male and female, who had applied for 





admission into some religious house in that city. They were young and 


of surpassing beauty, but both bore on their countenances the impression 


of some sad and solemn event, beyond comprehension. They endowed 
abundant wealth, but refused to bind 


the houses they had selected with 
themselves by any vows that might deprive them of each other's society. 
fly remarkable for their fervent piety, 


He added, that they were chie 
dan intense and mutual affection, exceed- 


their unbounded benovolence, an 
which seemed the only tie that bound them to the earth. 


ing mortal love 
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THE BIJOU; orn, ANNUAL OF LITERATURE. 


T11s is a new annual volume, of the Forget-Me-Not class, published 


_by Mr. Pickering of Chancery Lane, and edited by a young gentleman, 


an amateur-editor we believe, of the name of Fraser. !t was projected 
by Mr. Robert Balmanno, the Secretary to the Artist's Fund, who 
justly calculating that his wide connection with artists would afford him 
considerable facilities in procuring subjects for an annual work, was in- 
duced to form a triple alliance with Messrs. Pickering and Fraser. The 
volume before us is the result of that alliance, and had its merits at all 
equalled its pretensions, it would have been the non-such of these pub- 
lications. As it is, we fear we shall be compelled to award it a humbler 
Station among annuals, with what degree of justice, our readers shall 
presently have an opportunity of forming an estimate. A few weeks 
previous to its publication, its conductors, in the same spirit of modesty 
and good taste which led them to dub their work, as it were, par ez- 
cellence, ‘ The Bijou(!)’ put forth a prospectus, of which the following 
paragraph was the exordium :— 


The object of the publisher has been to produce an annual volume, worthy the ad- 
vanced state of British art, and the literary character of this country. It has been 
matter of great surprise that so fair a field has not already been better occupied for, 
with all respect to the editors and publishers of existing Annuals, certain it is, that 
although in graphic illustration these last may have been superior to similar publica- 
tions in France, Germany, and Russia, in literary value they have fallen infinitely 
below the scale attained by their continental contemporaries. In this country, the 
printed matter has been the production only of inferior pens; or if any volume may 
contain a name of superior merit, that name has been attached to some trifling production, 
unworthy its celebrity, and forgotten as soon as published. ‘The publisher hopes that, 
however palpable may heretofore have been this deficiency, he will be enabled to pro- 
duce a work, combining beauty of illustration with excellence of literary composition, 
and each by the very first masters. 


This puff preliminary would have been both impudent and invidious, 
had it proceeded from parties really capable of realizing the expectations It 
was Calculated to excite. But how did these vaunting aspirants attempt to 
outshine all their competitors, and combine ‘ beauty of illustration with 
excellence of literary composition ?’—Why, truly, by employing en- 
gravers, with one or two exceptions, every way inferior to those engaged 
in rival publications, and thus marring the subjects which Mr. Bal- 
manno was at the pains to select; and, by applying to those ‘ names of 
Superior merit,’ (we use their own inflated phraseology), who had con- 
tributed the unworthy ‘ printed matter’ they so earnestly decry, to the 
Literary Souvenir, Amulet, and other annuals. It cannot for a moment 
be doubted, that in a work composed of contributions from different 
pens, there will be considerable inequality ; but how was this nonpareil of 
Forget-Me-Nots to escape the difficulties which presented themselves to 
other works of the same genus? Was its editor more intimately ac- 
quainted with the persons of whom he sought contributions, or had he 
the power of turning every thing he touched into gold? The result has 
shewn that he possessed neither of these advantages ; for the articles to 
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which his ‘names of superior merit’ are attached, are, with two exceptions 
(we allude to one of Mr. Coleridge’s poems, and the excellent letter of 
Sir Walter Scott), greatly inferior to those which are to be met with 
from the pens of the same writers in other works of the kind. As we 
dislike general censure, we shall particularize;—the poems by Mrs. 
Hemans and L. E. L., Mr. Southey, Allan Cunningham, Mr. Hogg, 
Mr. Lockhart, Mr. Lamb, Mr. Procter, Mr. Horace Smith, Mr. Hood, 
Miss Mitford, &c., which are all positively inferior to their productions in 
other annuals, Indeed we shrewdly suspect more than one of these 
‘corruscations of genius ’ of being ‘ rejected articles.’ At all events, it 


unluckily happens that they are quite unworthy of the celebrated 
names attached to them ; and those who do not care to take our opinion 
upon credit, may refer to the Ballad from the Norman French by 
Mr. Lockhart ; the City of the Dead, by L. E. L.; The Night before the 
Battle of Montiel, also by Mr. Lockhart; The Lament for the Decline 
of Chivalry; Scotland, an Ode by the Poet Laureate; The Suitors 
Rejected, by Miss Roberts; A Simile on a Lady’s Portrait, by James 
Montgomery ; His Majesty’s Return to Windsor Castle ; Two Epistles 
from Cicero, translated by His Majesty and the Duke of York; Jessy, 
by Miss Mitford ; and Essex and the Maid of Honor, by Horace Smith; 
—let any curious person compare these productions with those of the 
same and other writers in rival publications, and he will soon be satisfied 


of the justice of our remarks. 
The editor prirts several of the poems of Mr. Coleridge, and among 


other articles, the following powerful prose fragment. O, sz sec omnia! 


THE WANDERINGS OF CAIN. 
A FRAGMENT. 


“ A little further, O my father, yet a little further, and we shall come into the open 
moonlight!” ‘Their road was through a forest of fir-trees ; at its entrance, the trees 
Stood at distances from each other, and the path was broad, and the moonlight 
shadows reposed upon it, and appeared quietly to inhabit the solitude ; but soon the 
path winded, and became narrow ; the sun at high noon sometimes speckled, but 
never illumined it, and now it was dark as a cavern. : 

“It is dark, O my father!” said Enos, ‘‘ but the path under our feet is smooth and 
soft, and we shall soon come into the open moonlight. Ah! why dost thou groan 


so deeply ia 
_ “« Lead on, my child,” said Cain ; ‘' guide ine, little child!” And the innocent 
little child clasped a finger of the hand which had murdered the righteous Abel, and 
he guided his father. ‘The fir branches drip upon thee, my son.” ‘* Yea, 
Pleasantly, father, for I ran fast and eagerly, to bring thee the pitcher and the cake, 
and my body is not yet cool. --How happy the squirrels are, —_ feed a” 
these fir-trees! they leap from bough to bough, and the old s —n rR KA that I 


their young ones jn the nest. I clomb a tree yesterday, a* noon, 
might play wi ; 1 t away from the branches, even to the slender 
8 ee gga gi ir I bebeld them on another tree. Why, O my 


twigs did they leap, in a moment 

father, would ther not oe ‘with me? Is it because we are not so happy as they? 
8 it because I groan sometimes, even as thou groanest v? Then Cain —— and 
Stifling his groans, he sank to the earth, and the child Enos stood re t “ dar! — 
beside him; and Cain lifted up his voice, and cried bitterly, an a : e 
Mighty One that persecuteth me is on this side and on that; he pursueth my soul 
hrough me !—he is around me, even as 


like the wind, li -blast, he passeth t P 
the air ; ge entre utterly po 28 I desire to die—yea, the things that 
never had life, neither move they upon 


re! 
the earth—behold, they seem precious to 
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mine eyes! O thata man might live without the breath of his nos 
abide in darkness and blackness, and an empty space! Yea, I would lie down, I 
would not rise, neither would I stir my limbs, till I became as the rock in the den of 
the lion, on which the young lion resteth his head whilst he sleepeth! For the 
torrent that roareth far off hath a voice; and the clouds in heaven look terribly on 
me ; the Mighty One who is against me, speaketh in the wind of the cedar grove ; 
and in silence am I dried up!” 

Then Enos spake to his father: ‘‘ Arise, my father, arise! we are but a little 
way from the place where I found the cake and the pitcher.”” And Cain said, “ How 
knowest thou?” And the child answered, “ Behold, the bare rocks are a few of thy 
strides distant from the forest ; and while even now thou wert lifting up thy voice, | 
heard the echo.”’ Then the child took hold of his father, as if he would raise him ; 
and Cain being faint and feeble, rose slowly on his knees, and pressed himself against 
the trunk of a fir, and stood upright, and followed the child. 

The path was dark, till within three strides’ length of its termination, when it 
turned suddenly ; the thick black trees formed a low arch, and the moonlight ap- 
peared for a moment like a dazzling portal. Enos ran before, and stood in the open 
air; and when Cain, his father, emerged from the darkness, the child was affrighted, 
for the mighty limbs of Cain were wasted as by fire ; his hair was black, and matted 
into loathly curis ; and his countenance was dark and wild, and told, in a strange 
and terrible language, of agonies that had been, and were, and were still to con- 
tinue to be. 

The scene around was desolate; as far as the eye could reach, it was desolate ; 
the bare rocks faced each other, and left a long and wide interval of their white 
sand. You might wander on, and look round and round, and peep into the crevices 
of the rocks, and discover nothing that acknowledged the influence of the seasons. 
There was no spring, no summer, no autumn! and the winter’s snow, that would 
have been lovely, fell not on these hot rocks and scorching sands! Never morning 
lark had poised himself over this desert; but the huge serpent often hissed there, 
beneath the talons of the vulture—and the vulture screamed, his wings — 
within the coils of the serpent. The pointed and shattered summits of the ridges ‘ 
the rocks, made a rude mimicry of human concerns, and seemed to prophesy pone! 
of things that then were not—steeples, and battlements, and ships with nake 
masts. As far from the wood as a boy might sliag a pebble of the brook, there ve 
one rock by itself, at a small distance from the main ridge. It had been en ge 
there, perhaps, by the terrible groan’ the earth gave when our first father “4 
Before you approached, it appeared to lie flat on the ground, but its base a 
from its point, and between its points and the sands a tall man might stand upright. 
It was here that Enos had found the pitcher and cake, and to this place he led his 
father. But ere they arrived there, they beheld a human shape ; his back = 
towards them, and they were coming up unperceived, when they heard him goed 
his breast, and cry aloud, ‘‘ Wo is me! wo is me! I must never die again, and ye 
I am perishing with thirst and hunger !”” 

The face of Cain turned pale ; but Enos said, ‘ Ere yet I could speak, I am sure, 
O my father, that I heard that voice. Have not I often said, that I remembered a 
sweet voice? O, my father, this is it.” And Cain trembled exceedingly. The 
voice was sweet indeed, but it was thin and querulous, like that of a feeble slave 10 
misery, who despairs altogether, yet cannot refrain himself from weeping and 
lamentation. Enos crept softly round the base of the rock, and stood before the 
stranger, and looked up into his face. And the Shape shrieked, and turned round ; 
and Cain beheld him, that his timbs and his face were those of his brother Abel, 
whom he had killed. And Cain stood like one who struggles in his sleep, because of 
the exceeding terribleness of a dream: and ere he had recovered himself from the 


tumult of his agitation, the Shape fell at his feet, and embraced his knees, and cried 
out with a bitter outcry, 


‘Thou eldest born of Adam, whom Eve, my mother, 
brought forth, cease to torment me! I was feeding my flocks in green pastures, by 
the side of quiet rivers, and thou killedst me ; and now I am in misery !” 

_ Then Cain closed his eyes, and hid them with hishands. And again he opened 
his eyes, and looked round him, and said to Enos, ‘What beholdest thou? Didst 
thou hear a voice, my son?” «Yes, my father, I beheld a man in unclean garments— 
and he uttered a sweet voice, full of lamentation.” 

Phen Cain raised up the Shape that was like Abel, and said, ‘‘ The Creator of our 
father, who had re 


~— i for- 
sehen thee ¥” pect unto thee, and unto thy offering, wherefore hath He 
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Then the Shape shrieked a second time, and rent his garment—and his naked skin 
was like the white sands beneath their feet. And he shrieked yet a third time, and 
threw himself on his face, upon the sand, that was black with the shadow of the 
rock; and Cain and Enos sate beside him—the child by his right hand, and Cain by 
his left. They were all three under the rock, and within the shadow. The shape 
that was like Abel, raised himself up, and spake to the child: ‘‘I know where the 
cold waters are, but I may not drink ; wherefore didst thou, then, take away m 

pitchér?” But Cain said, ‘‘ Didst thou not find favour in the sight of the Lord th 

God?” The Shape answered, ‘‘ ‘The Lord is God of the living only, the dead have 
another God!” Then the child Enos lifted up his eyes, and prayed ; but Cain re- 
joiced secretly in his heart. ‘* Wretched shall they be all the days of their mortal 
life,” exclaimed the Shape, ‘‘ who sacrifice worthy and acceptable sacrifices to the 
God of the dead ; but after death their toil ceaseth. Woe is me, for I was well 
beloved by the God of the living ; and cruel wert thou, O my brother, who didst 
snatch me away from his power and his dominion.”” Having uttered these words, he 
rose suddenly, and fled over the sands. And Cain said in his heart, ‘‘ The curse of 
the Lord is on me—but who is the God of the dead?’ And he ran after the Shape ; 
and the Shape fled, shrieking, over the sands ; and the sands rose like white mists 
behind the steps of Cain, but the feet of him that was like Abel disturbed not the 


sands. He greatly ontrun Cain; and turning short, he wheeled round, and came 
again to the rock where they had been sitting, and where Enos still stood. And the 


child caught hold of his garment, as he passed by, and he fell upon the ground, 
And Cain stopped ; and beholding him not, said, ‘‘ He has passed into the dark 
woods !”” and walked slowly back to the rock ; and when he reached it, the child 
told him that he had caught hold of his garment, as he passed by, and that the 
man had fallen upon the ground. And Cain once more sat beside him, and said, 
Abel, my brother, I would lament for thee, but that the spirit within me is 
withered, and burnt up with extreme agony. Now, [ pray thee, by thy flocks, and 
by thy pastures, and by the quiet rivers which thou lovest, that thou tell me all 
that thou knowest. Who is the God of the dead ?—where doth he make his 
dwelling what sacrifices are acceptable unto him? For I have offered, but have 
not been received—I have prayed, and not been heard ; and how can I be afflicted 


more than I already am ?”’ 
he Shape rose and answered: ‘ O that thou hadst had pity on me, as I will 


pay pity on thee. Follow me, son of Adam! and bring thy child with thee.” 
nd they three passed over the white sands, between the rocks, silent as their 


Shadows ! 


The only engravers of any great eminence employed for the work, 
are, Mr. Wallace and Mr. E. Finden. The frontispiece is engraved 
from a lovely picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence. It is the ‘‘ Child and 
Flowers,” exhibited with so much eclat at Somerset House. It is very 
respectably engraved by Humphrys, who appears to have exerted him- 
self to the utmost. Of the ‘“‘ Child and Dog,” after the same distin- 
guished painter, by the same engraver, we cannot speak so favourably. 
The face is pretty, but all the lower parts of the person are Coarse 
and unfinished. ‘Sir Walter Scott and his Family,” after Wilkie, 
by Worthington, is a total failure; not simply bad, but positively exe- 
crable. * Sans Souci,” a Fete Champetre, by Stothard, engraved by R. 
Brandard, is surpassingly beautiful, as well in design as execution. It 
is in point of fact one of the very best plates that have appeared in 
volumes of this description. ‘‘ The Suitors Rejected,” painted by 
Worthington, and engraved by W. A. Wright, is a vulgar imitation of 


Stothard, badly designed and still more badly executed. ‘* The Portrait 
ainted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and engraved by Worth- 
h better print, but falls very short of what 
more lovely than the painting. 


of a Lady,” Pp 
Ington, is altogether a much bet 
it ought to have been; for nothing can be 


“The Dreams of the Infant Shakspeare,” by Stothard, is not a happy 
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specimen of the talents of our English Raphael; the engraving, which 
is respectable, is by Mr. A. Fox. ‘‘ The Oriental Love Letter,” js 
another splendid subject, from the pencil of Pickersgill, engraved by 
Edward Finden. Unfortunately, the only indifferent part of the print 
is the face, which is every way inferior to the original; the drapery 
is beautifully engraved. ‘‘ Shakspeare’s Interview with Queen Eliza- 
beth,” by Stothard, is very indifferent as a subject—the Queen being 
a perfect scarecrow ; but is respectably engraved by Ensom. ‘“ Haddon 
Hall,” after Reneigle, has too much the look of a pocket-book print, but 
is delicately executed by Robert Wallace. ‘There are four small vignettes, 
after Stothard, engraved by A. Fox, which are very paltry affairs, al- 
though they are paraded in the advertisement as swelling the number of 
prints. Several of the beautiful pictures above referred to, either belong 
to, or have been obtained for the work by, Mr. Balmanno. Had the 
good taste and industry of this gentleman been duly supported by his 
associates, the Bijou would have been very different from what it is. 

We have spoken freely of its defects, because the arrogant boasting 
of some of the parties engaged in its production appears to call for 
some animadversion. When people vaunt of excelling all their rivals, 
they ought at least not to fall below them. 





———&—__— 


STANZAS. 


[Tue following beautiful little poem is from an interesting volume, Just published, 
entitled, ‘ Snatches from Oblivion.’ | 


I. II. 
I roam out in the twilight, The glow upon that cypress, 
Heart-broken and alone, Where my sire’s cold ashes sleep, 


Till the night-winds and the dropping dews Would melt me into tears, had I 
Have chilled me to the bone. Spirit enough to weep. 


For I feel that when unkindness But the grief that gnaws within me, 
Lieth freezing on the heart, Will not be thus out-thrown 5 

It is happier to be cheerless too, For despair hath round it closed, and shu 
In every other part. The reptile in the stone. 


ITI. 


My father! oh, my father ! 
Too early was I left, 

Of thy care and well remembered love, 
And wisdom, all bereft. 

Though thou blessed art in Heaven, 
Couldst thou see the withered brow, 

And the dim eye of thy first-born,son, 
Thou ’d’st weep for him e’en now. 
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As onward we journey, how pleasant 

To pause and inhabit awhile, 

Those few sunny spots like the present, 

That mid the dull wilderness smile ! 

But Time, ike a pitiless master, 

Cries *‘ Onward!” and spurs the gay hours; 

And never does Time travel faster, 

Than when his way lies amongst flowers.—Moore. 


I was lately persuaded to make one of a party of pleasure, to see a 
great house. I call myself a man of unsocial habits, and therefore it 
was deemed necessary to hold out many temptations for the jaunt. My 
aunt, at whose house I- was spending my college vacation, entered my 
sanctum with a list of bonne bouches, ready cut and dried, and so pre- 
pared, that at every expression of dislike or indifference, she thrust a 
fresh one down my rebellious stomach. 7 

“Decline, my dear Frank! why, what a charming day—and such 
delightful roads—quite free from dust, or J should not advocate the 
scheme—and the drive allowed to be perfectly romantic! Then, the 
party: there’s to be old Mr. Green—and young Whitelock ~-and their 
ii Charles Jervase—and Jesse Vernon, your favourite Jesse— 
and————’ 

“ Pshaw !” % | 

“Oh! pshaw or not, she’s to be there; and you'll never forgive 
yourself if you don’t go; besides, there’s the finest collection of 
paintings———””’ 

: But who can enjoy looking at them with such a crowd ?” 

And the monument just put down to the late Countess, is acknow- 


ledged to be one of Westmacott’s happiest ra ; 
But such sights ought to be seen alone—in solitude—in stillness — 


| 


‘‘ Nonsense, Frank! J cannot leave you at home, moping by yourself ; 
and Jane and Caroline are both going.” 

“Oh, my dear aunt, don’t say a word about leaving me. I am 
never less alone than when alone.’ I shall not be dull—I’m never at 
a loss.” 

_“ Come, come, Frank, this is too bad. This party is planned en- 
tirely for you—(entirely for me, and it included twenty !)—and go you 
must.” 
“ My good aunt, say no more—name your hour, and place of meeting, 


and leave me to shuffle my papers together.” 

“Eleven. You drive Jesse Vernon; or, if you prefer it, you may 
escort Jane, who rides Dart.” 

I chose to ride with my cousin Jane; which announcement rather 
staggered my aunt, who has one of the finest tastes for match-making in 


the country. : 
When our whole force was mustered, we numbered nineteen ; and 


yet the youngest of the three Miss Jervases expressed some very pretty 
anxiety for a certain Captain Hare to arrive, who was detained by 


regimental business. 
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I must say I felt a good deal of shame at having become a party to 
such a scheme of public exhibition ; and could not endure to make one 
of the seeming cavalcade ; but as I saw Jesse Vernon look very happy, 
sitting in Charles Jervase’s gig, I resolved to persuade Jane to canter 
on, and leave the lumbering carriages, jammed full of young ladies, and 
the smart gigs, neatly balanced by the knowing drivers. Jane looked 
sideways at first, when I made my request, but set off briskly, when Jem. 
Whitelock joined us. 

We rode on merrily: the roads were, as my aunt said, excellent; 
some rain had fallen lately, and not a shade of dust rose on our path. 
The sun was bright, but not too bright—the drive shady, but not too 
shady—our horses were brisk, but not ¢oo brisk; and influenced, 
perhaps, by the motion of riding, I began to feel all those agreeable 
sensations which occur to a man who is conscious he is recovering from 
a fit of ill-humour, I even began to arraign myself for rudeness in the 
outset of our jaunt. I remembered my aunt’s look, when I did not 
hand any of the Miss Jervase’s into their chaise. ' 

My good-humour increased in proportion as I felt we were getting 
farther and farther from the cavalcade, as our exclusives chose to de- 
signate the hinder part of our company ; nay, I was just beginning to feel 
very loquacious, and meaning te be so, when I unluckily discovered that 
my companions were quite engrossed by a subject of their own; and, 1n 
short, I had the extreme satisfaction to perceive I was de trop. This 
was rather provoking to be sure, but I had the justice to acknowledge P 
was only retribution for my delinquency to my aunt; and thinking k 
would be very considerate to the young ladies, I magnanimously agi 
off down a tempting green lane to my left, and probably had got a mule 
before my former companions missed me. 

I happened to know where our horses were to be left, so om 
sauntered, fully assured I could not miss my way, and determined to 
enjoy the present, whatever might chance to the future. This | oa 
sidered a very safe speculation; and not feeling highly flattered by t e 
proof I had just seen, that people could do without me, | relapsed into 
my splenetic mood, and was soon lost in the subject I had chosen for my 
meditation. | , 

¢ Felicity hunting—pshaw !” said I, “ people that look for Happiness 
never find her. So it is with pleasure. If one had chanced, indeed, 
to visit B House, one might have enjoyed it; but to arrange and 
plan, and say, nineteen persons shall be happy—the thing's absurd! 

The beauties of the surrounding landscape, however, soothed me into 
good humour: the road before me was a picture of real English scenery 
~-of England in her happiest dress. On my right, wandered, - 
most wasteful serpentine freaks, the river W , which rises within a 
mile of B House (our destination). The stream slept in a valley ; 
and while in some places it was not wider than a leap, in others 1 
spread into mimic lakes, which were thronged by tame-looking cattle, 
that. deigned not to turn their lazy, lack-lustre eyes on me or my 
beautiful pony, which seemed to have a taste for the picturesque, and to 


enjoy the saunter as much as | did ;—the view beyond the stream was 
ater by a close young wood, which clothed the side of a gentle 
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On my left, on the contrary, all was busy, joyous life. In one field 
I saw a band of merry reapers, heaping up the last load of the late 
harvest; in another, I saw the sturdy sportsman, with his light, double- 
barrel on his shoulder, his pockets stuffed out with his morning’s achieve- 
ments, and his lower extremities of that colour lately introduced into 
novels—clouded. I could not ride a yard, but something caught my 
attention—all seemed moving, thronging life. Here a waggon, over- 
turned, was surrounded by a group of hardy yeomen, busy in raising it ; 
there I encountered an interesting group—a youth riding with two 
very young ladies, and evidently instructing them in their elegant 
exercise, No servant, no pomp, attended them, but I saw instantly 
they were of gentle birth; a passenger told me they were the children 
of the late Lord B , by his two Countesses; the youth and the 
present Earl were sons to the first—the sisters claimed the second for 
their mother, The sight pleased me highly, and I passed on, rumi- 
nating on the blessings of family union. 

Occupied by a strain of soothing meditation, I allowed my pony to 
choose his own pace, which at fastest never exceeded an easy amble ; 
and pleased with all I had lately seen, I said to myself, ‘‘ Now, if I could 
do exactly as I liked, I would choose not to meet a single creature for 
the next two miles. I have plenty to digest—nay, that very brook, 
which might well be the one before Mrs. Robinson’s eyes, when she 
wrote her charming lines, ‘‘ Unheeded emblem of the mind,” might 
Instantly I was in poetics: I forget, exactly, how I began, but I remem~ 
ber thinking this was just the scene for poetising ; and had actually 
made an advance, when (in direct accordance with the system I had 
deprecated to my aunt), I began to prepare for enjoyment. For 
instance, I raised myself in my saddle, released my coat-flaps, took out 
my watch, and in short, looked about me, and discovered that the wood, 
Which had hitherto hidden B ark from my eyes, had now 
suddenly vanished—the small, still brook, which had flowed so noiselessly 
at its feet, and so lately was “‘dimpling, silent, calm and even, was 
now become a formidable sheet of water, and J was—quite at a loss ! 

Ina moment I urged my pony to a canter, and rode on as expeditiously 
as possible, Fate seemed against me; or rather, my wish was granted 
—not a creature did I meet for the next two miles! The fields were 
also reaped, and lay in the neglect which every thing out of fashion 


experiences, 
On I rode, my unlucky stanzas jingling in my ears; nor could I, by 
any effort; lose the sound— = _ 
And every stem 
Is hung with a jem, 
And on every bough is a flower. 
Not an individual crossed my path, till I reached a small straggling 
village, where I had the satisfaction to learn that I was four miles from 


B House, to go the nearest way, and five and a half if I went over 
however, I chose to go, for the nearest 














the bridge. Over the bridge, 
way happened to be the very road I had just travelled over. 

I set off at a sharp trot, which nothing but pride restrained from a 
gallop, when I heard the vi 
was five miles to the new lodges ! 


llage clock strike two, Two o'clock, and it 
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i was beginning to feel rather cross, and not quite sure whether I had 
not myself to blame, when I was luckily joined by Captain Hare, who 
had been prevented by business from setting out when we did. His 
society did wonders towards restoring me to good humour; and I was 
so far recovered as to be able to laugh with a very good grace at my dis- 
appointment, when we met the cavalcade (returning from the house) 
just as we reached the lodge gates. 

However, there was still the church to be seen; and it alone would 
have sufficed to bring back my good humour, even if I had not been kept 
in countenance by a companion in misfortune—who, by the way, was not 
half so kindly received by Miss Jervase, as I was by Jesse. = 

Cheered by observing this, I contrived to be in excellent spirits, and 
quite determined to make the amende honorable: I actually handed 
two of the three Miss Jervases over the style inte the church-yard ; 
and then indemnified myself, by taking possession of Jesse Vernon 
arm, which gave me the exclusive pleasure of her undivided attention. 

The body of B church is small, but it is kept in admirable order; 
and its extreme neatness entitles it to praise, before you see the rich 
monuments with which it is filled. Many there are of ancient squires, 
in Raleigh ruffs, kneeling opposite their quaint dames, each holding in 
the clasped hand, emblazoned prayer-books ; one, too, there is, of a grim 
looking warrior, stretched beneath an archway of variegated marbie— 


’ 





he looked terrors, even in his stony sleep: and I thought it little less 


than profanation, when I saw Captain Hare, with the interested —— 
natural to his profession, handling the heavy helm and ponderous conde 
which now lay innoxious at the head of the tomb; and I felt nothing “ 
pleasure in listening to the young soldier's remarks, on the cetige 
between modern armour and that of the olden time. On the ri f 
the altar is a monument, erected to the memory of John, first es . 
B . A tablet, with the statesman’s profile, hangs high in me re 
of the tomb; below, is a touching figure of—Resignation, [ shoul eh 
from the expression of the countenance, though the full cup seems 
betoken grief; one arm encircles the base of a splendid column, wi 
crown of which is snapt off, and lies at her feet. The shaft is =. 
rounded with a wreath of very delicate flowers, and the fracture — é 
in the simplest yet strongest terms, a consciousness to the beholder t a 
** he died in the prime of life, regretted by his sovereign, and neon 
by his family and friends.” J] looked at the brimming cup, which stanas 
near this elegant personification, till I thought it transparent. 

Many of the monuments in this village church are admirable, but 
none affected me as this. There is a total absence of every objectionable 
human weakness in the figure—no repining—no murmur could be 
imagined to proceed from the sweet lips, which seem formed only to 
impart blessings and peace: she reclines, in an entire abandonment 0 
privileged and even honourable affliction, The widow rose to my mind's 
eye, as I stood in pensive contemplation ; and I was only roused from 
my hallowed and salutary reverie by feeling, rather than hearing, @ few 


choking sobs from Jesse Vernon, who hung on my arm, absorbed in 
similar thoughts. 





We were next taken into a small—sanctuary, I believe is the most 
Over the door is a Latin inscription, 


appropriate term I can find. 
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informing you it is sacred to the virtuous memory of conjugal affection. 
Immediately on entering, you are struck by the sight of an almost 
colossal statue of Faith, leaning on a cross even higher than herself; 


her left hand holds a profile of the first Countess of the late Earl. This 
monument is the work of an Italian master, and is composed of very 
delicate marble. Below the pedestal is a high eulogium on her virtues— 
so high, indeed, that I involuntarily turned to read the inscription to 
the second Countess, before I gave my attention to her statue. I was 
leased, however, to observe that both inscriptions are so admirably 
worded, that not a line in the one seems to offend against aught con- 
veyed in the other. Five years appear to have elapsed before the Earl 
took to his second wife—Sophia, daughter to the late Sir George F ; 
who died, after living with him four years in a state of as much felicity 
as can be possessed in this frail world, whose uncertain greatness (if 
proof were wanting), is most strongly manifested by these two monu- 
ments, each raised to women of the highest rank, prospects, and pos- 


sessions, 

On the tomb of the second Countess of B 
clothed as a pilgrim. The posture is the perfection of ease: a cloth 
cloak, of inimitable sculpture, gracefully fastened at the throat, Is 
thrown so as to shew to every advantage a very feminine and elegant 
person. In her hand is a bunch of white lilies, cropped in their prime ; 
and near her delicate sandalled feet lie her pilgrim’s staff, and hat looped 
in the front. The effect of this statue is indeed most happy, and does 
the highest honour to its sculptor, Westmacott. 

It was very fortunately arranged that we should walk to the place 
where dinner was ordered—a market-town, about a mile from B 
house. The Earl, in a spirit of great munificence, has laid out the foot- 
way thither in tasteful pleasure-grounds; and a walk in their seques- 
tered shades, was much more in unison with the feelings raised in the 
sanctuary of B church, than a noisy riding party. 
Perhaps many of us-—-I am sure two of us—never can forget this 
‘party of pleasure.” To be sure, I missed seeing the grand house, 
and its superb furniture, and the costly conservatory—but then, Jesse 
Vernon told me all she remembered; and I almost think I liked the 


repetition as well as I could have done the reality. 
Besides, [ was favoured with the sight of notes, taken by Lucy 


Whitelock, who is a happy, giddy girl of fifteen. Her mischievous 
brother Jem. rummaged them out of the reticule, which she thought- 
lessly left hanging on-her chair, when the ladies left us, after dinner. 





lies a figure of herself 











I subjoin a copy :— 

‘* Grand aan, in jewel closet, of Salvator Mundi—Mr. Green said ; 
thought I to myself, it’s Salvator Rosa, but did not like to expose him. 
He had lovely eyes, but for my part liked the picture of Dominichino s 
Mistress five times better,—how strange it is one always likes such 
baggages! Saw Queen Elizabeth’s thimble ;_ but it was not half so 
pretty as one a young lady wore, who was sitting 1n her 0 gt 
working. The guide told us it was the Hon. Miss Vane (sister to the 
present Countess); and her brother sat reading to her—he nap lovely 
eyes, if you please. Miss Vane’s thimble was tortoise-shell, —_ 
bossed with gold and pearls. The room smelt so sweet of eau de Cologne : 
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‘“‘ Saw the silver grates, and gold dressing tackle, as Jem. called it; 
and the state bed, made for the Prince of Wales, which was spoilt the 
first night ‘twas slept in, and nobody would ever use it since. Very 
grand and great, and railed round, like every thing royal! 

‘“‘ Mem.—Liked the strings of birds cut out in wood, as well as any 
thing—game being more to my mind, as Jem. says. 

‘The guide told us all about the first Countess being nothing more 
than a Welchman’s daughter—a Welch judge, of course; and how m 
lord kept her a long time in obscurity ; and how my lord brought her to 
this house, and shewed her the glories of it, and dazzled her eyes quite; 
and ‘tis thought she never entirely recovered the shock. And my lord 
was a great quack, and would doctor her: and she begged and prayed 
she might not take his stuff; but he insisted, and at last he would not 
go into her room unless she would consent. So then the poor lady did; 
and she let him pour it down her throat in a horn—some say it was a 
cow’s horn, but I don’t believe that. 

‘“‘ Then we walked in the park, and round by the bridge, and saw the 
young Earl and his pretty bride. She was riding, and my lord walking 
by her side. She was on a sweet pony (but not so pretty as Frank 
Orton’s); they say it will always go over the bridge, because it used to 
carry my lord to his mistress, who lived in a cottage on the other side 
the water. Poor thing! she was packed off when he married Miss 
Vane—but the horse remembers. It’s a nice bridge enough ; and Jem. 
says, that when the lions on each side of it hear the chapel clock strike 
twelve, they come down to drink—it wanted a quarter when we were 
there. 

“‘ There’s a fine make-believe serpentine river, that’s as shallow as 
shallow; and yet they say the late lord used to boast finely, that he 
made all the water in the park himself-——Dinner’s ready. ak 

And thus passed a day of real pleasure; nay, I am inclined to thin 
it left more valuable impressions than those of mere pleasure. I hope 
I returned a wiser and a better man: I’m sure I returned happier, for 
Charles Jervase rode Jerry, and I drove Jesse Vernon. 

I acknowledge (to myself and my reader), that it 7s possible for a 
clever man to be at a loss; also, I agree with the Frenchman, who 
said he liked a companion to whom he could say, ‘“‘how delightful “ 
solitude ;” for however beautiful a landscape may be, its beauties are 
always increased, if reflected in eyes that we love. Nay, 60 open to 
conviction am [| grown, that as soon as I got home, I owned to my 
aunt, that I never should have forgiven myself if I had not gone. 


Lincoln. 
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STANZAS. 


i, 


Tuey told me thou wast changed for me, that all thy love was o’er ; 
That we, who loved so fondly once, must henceforth love no more. 
They brought a letter too from thee,—with aching eyes, and wet, 

I only saw one word therein, and that word was—“ Forget a 


II. 


They told me of thy father’s rage, thy mother’s breaking heart,— 
They told me too how thou hast wept, to think that we must part : 
They said thou follow’dst others’ wills, resigning all thine own ; 
They told me more—I only heard, thou wert for ever gone! 


IIT. 


They brought me next to varied scenes of joyance and of mirth— 

And led my heedless steps through lands, the loveliest deemed on earth ; 
They told me how the heavens were bright, and how the earth was fair— 
But, ah! what scene could pleasure bring, if thou wert wanting there ? 


IV. 


They idly deemed that others’ charms thy memory could efface— 
They sought for many a boasted form of beauty and of grace: 
They bade me gaze on loveliest shapes, and features all divine ;— 
They might be so, I heeded not—enough—they were not thine ! 


V. 
One form, one face, one look alone, and one sweet seraph voice, 


Had power to charm my inmost grief, and bid despair rejoice. 
That form, that face, that angel voice, whose could they be but thine ? 
And now they only seemed more sweet, since they could ne’er be mine! 


VI. 
And now thy name is scarcely heard ; that sound so loved, so dear, 
Is almost grown, from long disuse, a stranger to mine ear : 
Yet still this heart will-cherish it, eternally the same ; 
And the last sigh that rends its life shall syllable thy name ! 
VII. 
Yet I have heard ‘that thou art blest, as thou deserv’st to he— 
That thy life is one long summer’s day, from pain and anguish free ; 
And be it so, I ask of Heaven all happiness for thee— 
A broken heart and early grave, alone remain for me ! 
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THE DESERTED LUTE. 


BY MRS. HENRY ROLLS. 


i. 
Tue lute thou left’dst has lost its tone— 
And when to ’wake its strings I tried, 
It only breathed a plaintive moan, 
That in low faltering whispers died ! 


II. 
I strove the loosened strings to strain, 
And strike a bold heroic lay : 
Like wintry blasts the chords complain 
That die in distant sighs away ! 


ITT. 
I touch the chords !—deep warblings rise, 
Like those oft heard ’mid twilight’s gloom, 
When kindred spirits quit the skies, 
The dirge to sing round beauty’s tomb ! 


‘ IV. 
Say, dost thou scorn, that feebler hand, 
Should dare thy honoured strings profane? 
Or grieve that in a distant land, 
The harp should join thy master’s strain ? 


V. 
Has Death his fatal seal impressed ? 


Feels he affliction’s pointed thorn ? 
Or has that proudly conscious breast, 
Been wounded e’en by fancied scorn? 


VI. 
And art thou, lute, like woman’s heart, 
Once touched, decreed to vibrate still ; 
And with thy master bear a part, 
Through every change of good or ill! 


Aldwincle Rectory. 
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A NORWEGIAN SKETCH. 


Ir was on the afternoon of a day in the latter end of August, during 
a pedestrian tour through Norway, that, after having travelled from the 
early morning through a continuous forest, I suddenly emerged upon 
the margin of one of those Fiords* by which that country is intersected, 
even in the very interior. It was a calm and solitary scene: not a 
breath. rippled the surface of the water, which lay in such glassy 
stillness, that I could discern, half-way across, the transient circle 
formed by the light dip of the sea-fowl’s wing. Before me, the lake 
stretched, in many windings, through the forest glades, until it was 
lost among fantastic rocks, which might be mistaken for ruins, towering 
majestically up, and leaning in fine relief upon the deep blue sky. 
They appeared to be at least a league distant; and before I reached 
them, the sun had left my path to the sombreness of evening,—but a 
flood of light was still poured upon the pinnacles of the rocks, and upon 
the spiral tops of the trees that crowned the heights, which shelved up 
from the water. When I attained this seeming barrier, I found that 
here the water, after contracting itself into a very narrow strait, spread 
out in another and wider arm, whose banks were more precipitous; and 
‘ day-light was now fast departing, it was with some feelings of satis- 
action that I descried, at no great distance, the grey turrets of an 
ancient chateau. 

The building, which I now leisurely approached, was constructed like 
all the residences of the old N orwegian families,—massive and irregular, 
though square. The heads of wolves, boars, and deer, rudely carved in 
stone, projected over each window. A high stone wall encompassed the 
building ; and a huge gateway, of the Saxon order, over which stood, 
with extended wings, an uncouth representation of an eagle, holding a 

sh in its beak, opened upon a grass terrace, overhanging the water. 
wo children, their fair locks curling over their necks, and seemingly 
of the same age, were standing upon the terrace, who, the moment 
they Perceived me, fled with the speed of their native roes, through the 
sateway. After suryeying for a moment, from the terrace, the dim 
landscape beneath, I followed them, and was met, half- 
Circular court within, by the master of the house. 

I expected to have been received by him with that cordial welcome 
Which is usually found in those remote spots of earth, where the false- 


hess and knaveries of the world have not yet approached—where the 
gratitude—nor 


springs of benevolence have not been poisoned by in 

Suspicion entered, to close the avenues to hospitality. But my ex- 

Pectations were not realised. The old man did not indeed refuse to 

extend his hand to me, but it was hesitatingly ; he did not refuse me 
civen; nor did the 


the usual welcome of his country, but it was coldly — 
children echo the welcome in the gleeful faces with which infancy had 


way across the 


* Fiord is the Norse appellation of those sea-water lakes, some of which penetrate 


two hundred miles into the country. ; 
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ever met me, in places where treachery had never been; but stood at a 
distance, holding each other by the hand, and looking as if they mis- 
trusted'me. I followed my conductor into the house, where an abundant 
repast was soon set before me ; but it was with an indifferent relish that 
I partook of what I suspected to be the offering of cold civility, rather 
than of kind-heartedness. 

I had made an end of my meal, and had emptied a goblet of birch 
wine to Gamle Norgé*, toconvince myself (after the example of Sterne), 
that I bore no grudge against the master of the house, or the land of his 
nativity, when he entered the room, and walking up to me, inquired if 
I belonged to the profession of medicinet+. I replied in the negative ; 
but added, that in the course of my travels I had gathered some little 
knowledge of the science. ‘‘ My daughter,” said he, ‘my only 
daughter is dying! Medicine, I believe, could not save her—yet come 
with me.” The words of the old man, his tone, his countenance, smote 
me for my suspicions of his hospitality. ‘‘I have mistaken,” said I, 
‘‘ the solemnity of sorrow, for the coldness of an ungracious welcome.” 

I followed him into the chamber of his daughter: she was sitting in a 
chair, and looked as if life were fast ebbing away. The twin children 
were standing beside their mother’s chair—for they were her children— 
and with one arm she encircled them both,—and often, with the feeble, 
but passionate effort of expiring strength, pressed them to her bosom. 
She looked at her old father, and would have spoken, but could not : but 
he understood her wish, for he went to her, and supported her, while she 
leaned forward, and put aside the silken curls from the brows of her in- 
fants, and kissed them. She seemed scarcely twenty-five ; and though 
sorrow had blanched her cheek—and something more agonising, more 
acute than sorrow, had left in her heart the poison of its sting—she was 
beautiful still. Need I say, that when the old man looked at me, I 
could only shake my head. ‘The crisis was at hand. It was now night 
—and as the feeble ray of a waning moon streamed faintly through the 
window, and fell upon the countenance of the dying, I said to myself, 
‘another moon will rise upon her grave.” She expired the same night. 
I did not retire to rest, but stood in the window of my chamber until the 
first streak of dawn, gazing in reverie, sometimes upon the dark outline 
of the forest, which the faint and fitful moonshine only defined, but was 
too feeble to enlighten, and sometimes upon the starry garb of night, 
faintly seen beneath the cloudy folds of her mantle. 

It was my intention to continue my journey so soon as I had 
acknowledged the hospitalities I had received; for in such a time as 
this, the presence of a stranger could not be welcome. In leaving my 
chamber, I chose a wrong descent, which conducted me to a door that 
opened upon the terrace. The bereaved father was standing there, and 
he approached to meet me. I expressed my acknowledgments for his 
hospitality, and my hopes that he might be supported under his affliction ; 
and was about to take my leave of him, when he laid his hand upon 
mine, and gently motioned me to return into the house. He led me 
to a small chamber, which overlooked the terrace and the water 


* Old N orway. 


t Towns in Norway are so distant from each other, that it is common for medical 


practitioners to travel through the country, 
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below; and pointing to a chair, while he seated himself in another, 
opposite to me, he pressed his handkerchief to his eyes, and addressed 
me as follows ;— 

“You must not leave my house with suspicions of its hospitality. 
Your reception yesternight was ungracious; but when the events which 
have brought sorrow into this family are known to you, they will explain 
the coldness of the welcome, with which strangers are greeted in the 
house of Kalmerck. My daughter, who died yesternight, was my only 
child: to-morrow would have been her twenty-fourth birth-day. While 
yet an infant, her mother died ; and she grew up, beneath my eye, in 
virtue and gentleness—I might say, in beauty too. When the days of 
her early childhood were passed, she was—though still a child—the 
companion of her father; and when years came upon me, she was 
my stay: and I hoped but there is no Agnes to close my eyes !— 
she is gone before her father! It is six summers ago, and on an evening 
such as yesterday, that I was standing with my daughter on the terrace, 
as was our frequent custom, pointing out to her an eagle soaring above 
the Fiord, when a stranger turned into the winding path that leads to my 
gate. I went towards him, and welcomed him. He informed me he 
was a Swede, and by profession a portrait-painter. Agnes was then 
eighteen. I beckoned her to approach, and inquired of the artist if 
her’s was a countenance which he could copy. He undertook to produce 
a faithful likeness, and became an inmate in this house. His name was 
Scholberg : his appearance, though not youthful, scarcely indicated the 
meridian of life, but his countenance bore the impress of thought be- 


yond his years. 
‘‘ While the picture was in progress, the artist was our constant 





-companion: his manners were agreeable, and his information extensive 


—so at least it seemed to us, in this remote solitude. You will not 
Wonder, then, that the society of Scholberg had attractions for both 
Agnes and me—alas! for my poor daughter, it had too many! 

“ The picture was at length completed : this is it,” said the old man, 
as he drew from a cabinet a miniature picture, inclosed in a box of 
beech-wood, and placed it in my hand. It represented the playful 
countenance, and slight form of a fair and lovely girl, but just departed 
from childhood ; and shewed that the artist was deficient in neither 
talent nor sentiment. How different from her I had seen. but yester- 
night !—from her, who lay in the chamber of death! I withdrew my 
gaze from the picture, and returned it to the old man, who resumed his 
narrative. ‘* When the painting was finished, the artist still delayed to 
go. I was in no haste to withdraw from him the hospitality of my 
house ; but at length, some occasion offering, I suffered myself to hint 
at his departure ;—and it was then that I first discovered the truth. 
The happiness of my child was every thing to me: I would not risk the 
peace—the health—the life, perhaps, of my Agnes. In fine, after a few 
months I gave her to Scholberg ; and as I joined their hands, I said to 
them, ‘ My children, you must never leave me! I am now an old 
man, and cannot be long in this world; but while 1 remain, you, 
Agnes, will be my support,—and you, Scholberg, whom I have made 
her husband, will ratify her promise. When I depart, all I have will be 


my child’s—and you will then be free.’ 
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‘“‘ During the first four years after this union, little occurred to 
disturb the serenity of our lives; and the twin children you have seen 
are its only living pledges. I now approach that part of my relation of 
which I would willingly spare myself the recital; but I have not yet 
explained the seeming inhospitality of my house, and | must finish the 
narrative I have begun. 

“‘Scholberg appeared gradually to lose his relish for the simple pleasures 
of our secluded life. He became abstracted and restless —subject to deep 
reverie—and was usually silent, unless when at times he would speak 
of countries which he had visited; and contrast, in few and sullen 
words, the varied enjoyments of more favoured lands with the monotony 
of his present existence. Agnes too grew sorrowful ; she grieved to find 
that she and her children, and the calm of domestic life, had lost their 
charm; and still more did she grieve to think, that the release her 
husband coveted could only be purchased by the death of her father. | 
now approach the dreadful crisis of my story. One afternoon in May, 
three months ago, while standing on the terrace, looking down upon 
the Fiord, illuminated by the rays of one of our first summer suns, 
Scholberg proposed to renew the almost forgotten custom of rowing 
upon the water. For some days before he had been less abstracted, and 
more willing to be pleased, and he had that day shewn an unwonted 
playfulness of manner. Alas! it was like the sunbeam that plays upon 
the surface of deep water, hiding the darkness and profundity —— 
Agnes hailed the proposal as a promise of a return to old habits re ost 
feelings ; and I too drew a favourable augury from it. ‘ Go, my fat a, 
said Agnes; ‘ the air is mild, and the water calm: go with Scholberg— 
I will watch you from the terrace.’ The 

‘“‘ We descended the winding road, and unmoored the boat. : 
Fiord, as you perceive, has many headlands and branches ; shi 
these, there is one called The Three Brothers’ Cradle, from a tra a 
current in Norway, into which Agnes would never permit the ae : 
be conducted: she said its gloominess terrified her,—and the tra nae 
connected with it had made an early impression upon her mind. a 
narrow at the entrance, and within is shaped like a bell : high + 
encircle it, rising perpendicularly from the water, which, from = 
unfathomable depth, is of a pitchy blackness. A few sapless birch-tr'® 
are scattered among the clefts of the rock ; and on its summit, lofty " 
grow to the very edge, and throw a deeper shade over the abyss ors 
To the entrance of this gulf, Scholberg rowed the skiff; and be = 
reaching it, the sun was sinking behind the crowded trunks of the dar 
trees that crowned the rocks. ‘Shall we enter?’ said Scholberg. 
When a youth I had sometimes taken my boat thither, to scare the 
young eagles, and watch their ineffectual efforts to mount to the 
summit of the rocks; and I felt willing, after so long an absence from 
the spot, to recal once more the memory of those youthful days. We 


did accordingly enter the Cradle. Scholberg rowed nearly to the centre, 
when he stopped, and standing up in the boat, and looking to the sky, 
told me to remark the stars, which were visible, although the sun had 
not set. I said I could not perceive them. ‘ Stand up,’ said he, ‘as 
do, and place your hands thus.’ I stood and looked towards the sky— 
and in the same moment the boat received a sudden impulse. 
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staggered: and while the fall was yet uncertain, the hand of the 
parricide directed it! I fell into the cauldron, and the skiff shot from 
me, Iam relating facts, and recalling feelings: what mine were, in the 
instant that I. felt the hand of my son hurl me from life into the dark 
waters, I cannot describe ; though, if life had its longest course yet to 
run, I would remember till its latest hour the agony of that moment. To 
save life by swimming would have been impossible, even to the youngest 
and the most vigorous—for the tide was then setting in with great force 
up the Fiord: but for me, an old man, even to gain the mouth of the 
Cradle, was impracticable—the distance was beyond my strength ; and 
in that sunless gulf, the extreme coldness of the water must speedily have 
benumbed my limbs. Yet, without any defined purpose of saving life, 
natural instinct led me to preserve it as long as possible. But strength 
gradually failed me ; and it was in one of my latest, impotent efforts, to 
avert the moment of sinking for ever, that my hand struck a hard 
substance. It was the trunk of a tree: such are frequent in the Fiords. 
loosened from the rafts which are descending to the sea, they are 
floated whithersoever the tide and the wind may carry them ; and this 
one had, by the providence of God, been drifted into The Cradle of the 
Three Brothers*. 1 grasped it with the clutch of a drowning man, 
and by a desperate effort, succeeded in placing myself upon it. Salvation 
seemed now possible—death was, at all events, less near. Night was 
indeed approaching—and cold, and wet, and the feebleness of age, were 
to be endured: yet I had hope. At this moment, turning my eyes 
towards the mouth of the Cradle, I saw the skiff shoot through the 
opening, and disappear. Gradually, the tide carried me nearer the 
rocks, though farther from the outlet—-at last I could touch them. A 
new and more defined hope now arose; by means of the rocks, I could 
shape my progress. By degrees, I found myself advancing nearer the 
outlet. Hours were thus spent; but at length the wide Fiord, gleaming 
in the star-light, stretched before me. The tide was now ebbing, and [ 
was carried, without effort, down the Fiord ; until, as morning was 
beginning to break, the tree grounded upon the sand of a low and 

Exhausted, I 


sheltered creak, not very distant from my own dwelling. 
threw myself upon the sand, and fell asleep. When I awoke the day 


was far advanced. Cold and benumbed, I arose, and with difficulty 
Scholberg stood 


ascended the bank, and approached my own house. 
m before he perceived me. 


upon the terrace, and I was close to hi 
‘Scholberg !’ I said. He turned; and uttering a fearful yell, which 
still sounds in my ears, fled with the speed of lightning to the edge, and 
leaped into the flood below—finding the grave he had intended for me. 

“ My story is told. Agnes, struck with the guilt of her husband, 
and its awful retribution, never smiled again ; and I am now left alone, 
with the motherless twin children ” 

The old man ceased : a tear rolled down his wrinkled cheek. I held 
out my hand to him, and turned away ; and as I went on my journey, I 
found my eyes grow dim, when I thought of the solitary old man! 


affected by the tide. 


* The most remote creeks of the Fiords are 
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Away, away! o’er land and sea— 

Your isle has now no home for me; 

For the Spring is gone, with her robe of flowers, 
And the Summer too, with the laughing hours ; 
And the Autumn-wind, with a mournful swell, 
Peals the first sad note of the Year’s farewell ! 





Oh yes, it is thus, and I must away ; 

Ye have lost the green leaves’ whispering sway,— 
And the first sweet breath of the young rose-leaf, 
It has passed away, all bright and brief ; 

And each wandering bird, and each woodland bee, 
Are passed and gone o’er your stormy sea. 


And I must away to some distant shore, 

Where the Summer has still some flowers in store ; 
Where the laughing sky has no shade of gloom, 
To darken or dim the clear violet’s bloom— 
Where the glad spring-tide and the summer hour 
Are bidding each voice to their fairy bower! 


But I will return, when the new-born Spring 

Shall come to your isle with her breezy wing ; 

And shall brighten the depths of each forest-glade, 

And the wood-nymphs shall dance in your green-wood shade ; 
And your island once more a glad home shall be, 

For joyous mirth and for revelry ! 


And oh! when afar, should a thought e’er come, 
Of the wanderers, far from your native home, 
Go trace your steps to yon mountain’s crest— 
There ye will find we have left our nest : 

All sheltered safe from the storm and shower, 

It shall hail our return in the spring-tide hour! 


But I must away !—for hark! even now 

A storm is come over yon mountain’s brow ; 
And the sea-bird’s scream has a boding cry— 
And the shrill wild wind goes moaning by— 
And the distant sound of yon torrent’s swell, 

Is too deep and too drear—Farewell ! farewell! 


Tee 
eee 
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Ar the age of fifty I sit down, for the first time, to commit to paper 
some of the recollections of a tour on the Continent in the year 1800. 
The novelty of the impressions then created, added to their force at the 
time—and in proportion to their vividness then, is my present remem- 


brance of them. 
In these days of tours and tourists ; of views, sketches, models, and 


panoramas, every thing is anticipated by the young traveller, who knows, 
without stirring an inch from his home, every object which is to excite 
his awe, his admiration, or his surprise : all that Nature in her greatest 
glory can display, is familiar to him. If he be possessed of only a 
— share of imagination, he may, without any of the labours and 
i of travelling, acquaint himself with every rock, and waterfall, 
Pi gp sede the changing hues of the mountain, the deep 
ptt es , e—with the colour of every stream, the sound of 
ei si . All these, which in my youthful days were sought, as 
dead “eat and very vaguely-imagined wonders, our modern traveller 
in his quiet English home, long ago surveyed : 

Not in the frenzy of a dreamer’s eye, 

Not in the fabled landscape of a lay ; 
I 


—but actually, minutely, accurately, from graphic description. 
with which 


cannot describe the sensation of regret, almost of pity, 
t which has 


I heard a young man lately speak of the disappointmen 
uresque in Italy 


every where attended him, in his search after the pict 
that he wished he had 


and Switzerland. When I heard him declare, 
ad shewn him at home, and 


on bape: with what his mind’s eye h 
ae e belief (now destroyed for ever), that there were yet greater 
- 8 ” reserve for his actual vision. I could but sigh, and say to 

yself, “such was not the case in my time.” 
‘there is nothing 


At three-and-twenty J had not learned to say, 


ig . ° 
new.” Even at this moment it rejoices every feeling within me, to be 
he year spent in travelling, 


— of the pleasures of my first tour. T 
k e preceding it, and four that followed, were the happiest I have 
nown, and therefore the best remembered. Yes, I may say there- 
fore; for I believe the best philosophy teaches, that the pleasurable 
predominates over the painful in memory as well as in anticipation ; as 
it assuredly does in the actual circumstances ‘of our lives.—But to my 
recollections. ool, oe, 

It is not my intenti 
every body, or may be 
any regular account 0 
with such forms of nature as we 
for these, that they amuse and 
Wish to learn what it is that send 
has many a time roused me from t 


on to describe scenery which is now known to 
known without any care of mine; nor to give 
f the impressions derived from my intercourse 
re then presented to me. It is sufficient 
delight myself. My readers will rather 


3 a shudder through my frame, such as 
he deep reverie, which is the usual 


accompaniment of an afternoon’s repose in my study chair—such as 
yesterday awoke me suddenly, from the longest I have ever indulged in ; 
and shewed me, to my surprise, that I was not on the Alps, terror- 
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stricken, though in the broad light of day, but in my own little study, 
whose four walls were within my reach, if I stood equi-distant from 
them all; and with no stronger stimulus to fear, than twilight and an 
expiring fire could offer to one who is a true lover of light and warmth, 
Happy as I was in myself at the time of which [ speak, successful as | 
was in most of the objects of my tour—every where finding the gratifica- 
tion I had expected; feeling my mind daily expanding, my stores of 
knowledge increasing, my perception and enjoyment of every thing truly 
beautiful, truly noble, becoming more and more lively: it was even in 
the midst of all this, that I first learned the most sorrowful lesson that 
humanity can teach the youthful heart. 

Hitherto I had known only the sweets of love, of friendship, and of 
all the other relations of life. I had never seen any of these ties 
severed ;—nothing in my own circumstances, or in those of my immediate 
connexions, had arisen to awaken much affliction on the solemn subjects 
which are so often forced upon the attention of much younger persons, 
I rejoiced in my own happiness, therefore, and in that of others, 
wherever | witnessed it, without any of the trembling which, in those of 
more experience (and at this time, in myself), mingles with the brightest 
contemplations. 

It is fearful now to think of the confidence with which I then re- 
garded the unseen future. My own prospects were the fairest possible ; 
and I never, or very, very seldom, doubted their being realised. I had 
long loved the But I will not speak of her to those who never knew 
her: it is enough that I had lately discovered our regard to be mutual. 
She had blessed me with the promise of becoming mine, after my return 
from the Continent; and mine she-was, for rather more than three 
years. Then closed the happiness which I thought I had secured as the 
permanent charm of my existence ! 

My reader will forgive such a digression; and if he knew the ex- 
cellence which I have lost, if he even saw the purity, the elevation, as 
well as the tenderness of which the female character is capable, he will 
but again I have forgotten myself and my purpose. Oh, reader, 
forgive me! 

Amongst the introductions with which I was furnished by my friends, 
was one to a Swiss Protestant minister, of ,in the canton of Berne. 
My father had known and respected him when in England, many years 
before. My tutor too had been his intimate friend and correspondent ; 
and J had always heard of Monsieur Bertelet as a man of extensive 1n- 
formation, and the most amiable and excellent heart. I was told too, 
that he was remarkable for a peculiar grace, as well as simplicity of 
manners; and that he had an only daughter, whom he always mentioned 
in his letters as the chief blessing of his life, Madame Bertelet having 
died within two years after her marriage. 

It was about the middle of June, and in the evening, that I arrived at 
the village in which Monsieur B. resided; and having been assured 
that in the house of my father’s friend 1 should find a home, I did not 
hesitate immediately to present myself before him. ‘The paysanne of 
whom I inquired my way, willingly engaged to direct me; and ina few 
minutes we were at the door of the pastor's dwelling. On asking to be 
introduced to M. Bertelet, I was answered, ‘‘ that he was from home, 
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but would return in about an hour, having only gone across the lake 
with Ma’mselle Louise ;” as was his custom on the fine evenings of 


summer, to refresh himself after the heat and labours of the day. 
Madame was at home, and would be delighted to receive Monsieur, 
articularly if he brought news from England—England was the patrie 
of Madame; et sans doute, monsteur knew parfattement bien tous ses 
amis.” I heard with surprise of Madame, for my information about 
this family only acquainted me with the father and his Louise. Had 
then the good minister married again, or who was the lady before 
whom I was about to appear? “Ah, monsieur, vouz badinez! q'un mari 
oublie la mezlleme femme du monde? Ah! non c'est de Madame 
Middleton that I have speak to you; she is da seur de Madame 
Bertelet ; and depuzs sa mort, she has been to Mam’selle Louise, 
comme la mere la plus tendre. Oh, Monsieur! you will love la bonne 
Madame Middleton.” 

Thus prepared for meeting the kindness of a countrywoman, I 
followed the old domestic, and presented myself and my letters to Mrs. 
Middleton. She received me with the greatest cordiality, and we felt 
mutually pleased at being thus made acquainted with each other. I was 
the first Englishman she had seen who knew any of her connexions ; 
and when I found how many persons were mentioned who, it appeared, 
were equally known to both, I could not but wonder that her name was 
not more familiar to me. We passed an hour together most agreeably ; 
and I should have been sorry for any interruption to our conversation, 
but the one which occurred—the return of the Pastor and his daughter. 

They entered ; and a more interesting pair cannot be imagined. He 
about the age of sixty, she about twenty ;—the one having the natural 
dignity and sweetness of his expression increased and improved by the 
traces of premature age, which were apparent in his countenance and 
figure; and the other, with much of the same dignity and sweetness, 
possessing a youthful animation of manner, and a face expressing equally 
intellect and goodness. They had been prepared by the old Annette to 
find an English visitor, but had little suspected that it was myself. 
Nothing could have been more pleasing than their reception of me. The 
old man, at the recollections which rushed upon him in a moment, 
Whenever his thoughts were carried back to England, shed tears over 
the son of his old friend ; and his.daughter, in some degree sharing his 
emotions, offered me her hand, and thanked me for affording to her 
father the pleasure of such a visit: it was one, she said, which he had 
often desired ;—he had-understood-that my father and my tutor were 
neither of them, from their age, likely to travel again ; he could not quit 
his people long enough to pay a visit to England; and the only hope 
which remained to him, of renewing his intercourse with a family, which 
had always been so dear to his remembrance, was a visit from myself. 
It will easily. be believed that, after such a welcome from such persons, 
I soon found myself at home and happy with this family ; and I have 
never ceased to rejoice that it was my fate to become acquainted with it 
when I did. Much of the happiness of my tour, many of the satis- 
factions of my after life, I owe to my intercourse with M. Bertelet. 
With him I often talked of duty—of happiness—of the value of human 


enjoyments—of the importance of principles, and how to form just ones 
| 2% 
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—of the cultivation of the affections, and of the intellect—and of the 
pleasures of taste. How many sources of knowledge, of happiness, did 
he open to me! From the time of my acquaintance with him, I com- 
menced a new moral and intellectual existence. There was more of 
truth in all my views and purposes—a better directed imagination, a 
greater energy about every thing good. The wise philosophy of this 
good man gained value in my eyes; as I saw what it made him, what 
it had made Louise, and how it operated to the good of every creature 
within his influence. Madame Middleton, too, was filled with its 
spirit; though she always said ‘‘ she was was no philosopher—she left 
that to her brother and Louise.” 

In this happy family I passed three months. Every day developed 
some new excellence or beauty in the characters of my hosts. I found 
such improvement in their society, and such a charm in the novelty of 
manners, half English, half French, and distinguished by the best 
characteristics in each, and such perpetual interest in the various 
pursuits of my three friends, that I could never think without regret of 
the period which would separate us. 

I found in Louise every thing that can make a woman attractive and 
estimable. She was truly a noble creature: noble in her devotion to 
her father—devotion such.as I had never before conceived; noble in 
her disregard of self; noble in her attachments to others, and in all her 
habits and sentiments. The culture of her heart and mind had been 
the peculiar care of her father, whose enlightened views of education, 
and intimate knowledge of exalted female characters, in his wife and 
sisters, had well fitted him for the task. He was able also to teach her 
many of the lighter accomplishments, and Madame Middleton had 
supplied the rest. Whatever Louise did, whatever she said; whatever 
she looked, gave evidence of deep thought, and of strong sensibility. 
Her’s was an enthusiastic, though scarcely a romantic temper. She 
was easily animated, easily excited to sympathy; but her sensibilities 
were sufficiently under control, except (yes, there must be an exception), 
except when any evil or danger approached her father. It is impossible 
to describe the affection which bound her to him; I can only mention 
the proofs of it, which I have many a time seen manifested. That a 
strong affection subsisted between the father and his child, was obvious 
at a glance; that there was the most perfect confidence and mutual 
intelligence, apparent in every look and word; but time and circum- 
Stances were necessary, to shew the depth and strength of their love, 
and to prove all that they were to each other. Madame Middleton 
sometimes told me, that it made her tremble to think of the possibility ot 
her being deprived of her father. In the course of nature, it was likely 
that only a few years of life remained to him, and what then would be- 
come of her poor Louise? I used to answer her, that I thought her 
anxieties were premature; that the good Pastor was strong and active, 
and might live twenty years; and that it would be sad to disturb such 
happiness as theirs with the dread of its termination. To this she 
always said, ‘‘ You too are young Alfred; and it would not depend upon 
you, as upon me, to console the one who remains, whenever death shall 
divide these dear ones.” I could only hope that no such task would 
soon be her’s. I reminded her, that Louise would probably find another 
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protector, whenever she lost her father, and new objects of attachment. 
Madame thought otherwise, and believed her affection for him absorbed 


all her capacities for very powerful attachment to others. This seemed 
to me unnatural, and I hoped the opinion was unjust. I had seen in 
Louise no want of interest in the happiness of others, but had remarked 
the contrary in her. Every member of her father’s people was an 
object of her kindness. She knew all, she was the friend of all. Day 
by day I saw more of the good effects of her labours and influence, as 
well as her father’s, amongst their simple neighbours; and it never 
- occurred to me, to consider how great a stimulus to her exertions was 
the desire of her father’s approbation. I only learned afterwards, how 
every action of her life, even the most trifling, had a relation to him. 
This might be proved to my readers in a thousand beautiful instances, 
which, however, I shall leave to themselves to imagine. 

It was gratifying to me to perceive the affectionate interest with 
which each member of this family regarded me. They shared in aii 
my hopes, encouraged me in every good pursuit, and rejoiced that 
opportunity had at last brought us together, and favoured the formation 
of a friendship, which they hoped would continue through life. I have 
often thought since, how much misery was spared me by my having 
disposed of my affections before my introduction here. Had my heart 
not been fixed as it was, on a creature whom no man could love and 
forsake, I should inevitably have loved, with all the devotion of my soul, 
the high-minded, the beautiful, the refined, the gentle Louise! and I 
should have loved her in vain, for the power of nothing earthly could 
have separated her from him, for whom (though she knew it not), I now 
believe she only loved existence. Many a time, in our rambles, I have 
seen her cast a look of intense anxiety upon him, when she only meant 
to express a fear of his using too much exertion. I more than once 
have witnessed a change of colour, and a quivering lip, at the slightest 
apprehension of danger from a false step from our little boat on the 
lake, or in climbing the slippery sides of the mountain, Many were 
the excursions which we made in the neighbourhood of the Pastor's 
dwelling ; and it is no wonder that, with such companions and guides, 
the impressions of every scene presented ta me by them, exceed all 
others in strength and interest. : | 

In all our short rambles, we were entertained with the music of 
Louise’s guitar, and the still better music of her voice. Often we re- 
moved our occupations as well as ourselves to the summer-house across 
the lake, where we spent many. hours. 

My friends were true lovers of English literature, with which they 
were as familiarly acquainted as if they had been natives. Even Louise 


knew Shakspeare by heart, and spoke with genuine enthusiasm of his 
genius. Her principal delight seemed to be in English poetry of the 
highest order, and her appreciation of it would have gratified the 


authors themselves, if they could have heard the eloquence with which 
she spoke. It delighted me to find how much of English feeling entered 
into all the associations of these friends; and that their pleasure in 
hearing, was equal to mine in reading, the best literature of our 


country. 
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Many evenings were passed in the summer-house; Madame employ- 
ing herself with her knitting, the Pastor arid Louise sketching, and 
myself in reading aloud. 

At length it became time to resign these pleasures. I had spent three 
months with my new friends, and now resolved upon pursuing my 
journey. 

I had long intended to visit Mont Blanc, whenever I set foot south- 
wards, and the time was now come. The day was fixed for the follow-. 
ing Monday, and the Pastor and Louise proposed to join me. They 
had before visited this great wonder of their country, and accomplished 
an ascent to a considerable height; but they little thought of the 
possibility of any traveller attaining the summit, and would have re- 
garded the attempt, since made with success, as little short of madness. 

The few days remaining before our departure, were spent by M. Ber- 
telet and his daughter in taking leave of their poor villagers, and pro- 
viding for their comfort during their absence. 

We set out on our expedition in high spirits, passed several days in a 
prosperous and most interesting journey ; and on a fine morning in the 
following week, were prepared to commence our great undertaking. 
The guides, who had been summoned the night before, came to us 
early, with the assurance that the weather was the best possible, and that 
we might prepare to start directly. 

Having equipped ourselves as they directed, we commenced the 
ascent, and proceeded with tolerable ease for two hours, when we re- 
freshed ourselves with a small portion of food. Our guides sang and 
talked for our amusement, while we rested; and gave us many stories 
of accidents and adventures that had happened (or had not happened) 
to travellers attempting the difficult passes of the great Mont Blanc. 

After a rest of about half an hour, we packed up our provisions, re- 
sumed our poles, and again set forward—the Pastor and our principal 
guide being alwaysin the van. This arrangement was made by Louise, 
who was uneasy if she did not always see her father before her. The 
continued brightness of the day kept us all in good spirits, and pre- 
vented our thinking of fatigue. 

I will not attempt to convey to my readers an idea of the overpowering 
sensations of which, at some moments, every traveller in such a scene 
is sensible. How can a man hear the falling of a mighty avalanche, 
and be unmoved ?—how can he behold frightful chasms, over which he 
can scarcely pass with safety, and not tremble? Let him be moved—let 
him tremble—let him exclaim, “ What am I , that I should live ? whose 
arm is stretched out to save?” These were the feelings which soon 
began to take possession of our minds, as was evident, from the in- 
creasing stillness of the party. Many were the dangerous openings 
which we passed, by means of a bridge of poles being cleverly contrived 
by the guides, who always answered for our safety, so long as we ob- 


served the directions they gave us. Often they said, “‘ Surtout al faut 
This was to be our motto; but 1 saw that 
e slow in adopting it ; and I was uneasy, and 
would suffer for disregard of orders. 

a more level part, and seldomer encountered 


que chacun panse @ soi.” 
Louise and her father wer 
dreaded that one or other 

We had now arrived at 
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We proceeded, 


therefore, rather more briskly, and were less anxious to keep close to 


those fearful openings which had been so numerous. 


each other than we had been before. The Pastor was still in advance, 
but Louise had lingered an instant, to ask a question of our junior 
uide, with whom myself and a gentleman, who had joined our expe- 
dition, were talking. We all stopped for a moment, to observe a curious 
effect of light on the heights above us; and we saw M. Bertelet and 
the guide Henri slowly proceeding, and then halt suddenly, as if some 
new danger had presented itself. At the same moment, we heard the 
Pastor loudly call ‘‘ Louise!” and saw him disappear. He had made 
one false step—fell back—-was gone—irrecoverably lost, before the 
echoes which had caught his cry of ‘‘ Louise!” had sent it through the 
mountains! Those echoes were the voice of the dead, still speaking in 


tones of anxious love ! | 
My readers will excuse my hurrying from this scene. At this 


distance of time I cannot bear to dwell on the contemplation of it. Let 
me be forgiven, therefore, if I speak but briefly of its effect on Louise. 
The stupor which had seized her was not, as I believed, the approach of 
death. Life and consciousness returned—but to what did they restore 
her? Toa blank existence! She was stricken with a mortal sorrow— 
she had loved too much! One object had engrossed her whole existence 
—she knew not how to resign it, and live! We did for her what we 
could. Her aunt’s tenderness and my exhortations, induced her to seek 
comfort in occupation—in active exertion. We supplied her with 
motives, supplied her with means. She sought again the houses of 
her poor neighbours; she tried to force an interest in their concerns ; 
she struggled hard with grief. Many were the efforts of her enfeebled 
spirit. ‘‘ She knew her duty,” she said, ‘and she would try to per- 
form it.” 

It would not do. 
struggle; she faded month by month---she died ! 
church-yard of her native village; it is marked with a small stone, 
with this simple inscription : 

Lovise Berretrt. 
Quelle retrouve son pere ! 


She had never been sufficiently prepared for such a 
Her grave is in the 


May this story impress all who read it with the fear of yielding 
themselves up to one absorbing affection—let them beware of its blind- 
ing, weakening influence. We have here seen, that with the loss of its 


object, declines every motive, every power, every hope, every enjoy- 
ment! It would be well if every guide and guardian of the youthful 
mind would remember the importance of cultivating even the amiable 
affections, so that each may balance the other, and there be excess in 
none: let there be proportion here as well as in every thing else. In 
heaven all should have a place—let them, therefore, be kindled and 


cherished upon earth ! 
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THE DEATH OF THE WARRIOR KING. 


This is what waits us! Dead! With that chill word 
To link our bosom-names! For this we pour 
Our souls upon the dust—nor tremble to adore! 


Felicia Hemans. 





TueEre are noble heads bowed down and pale, 
Deep sounds of woe arise, | 
And tears flow fast around the couch 
Where a wounded warrior lies ; 
The hue of death is gathering dark 
Upon his lofty brow, 
And the arm of might and valour falls 
Weak as an infant’s, now! 


I saw him ’mid the battling hosts, 
Like a bright and leading star, 
Where banner, helm, and falchion gleamed, 
And flew the bolts of war : 
When, in his plenitude of power, 
He trod the Holy Land, 
I saw the routed Saracens 
Flee from his blood-dark brand. 


I saw him in the banquet hour 
Forsake the festive throng, 
To seek his favourite minstrel’s haunt, 
And give his soul to song ; 
For dearly as he loved renown, 
He loyed that spell-wrought strain, 
Which bade the brave of perished days 
Light conquest’s torch again. | 


Then seemed the Bard to cope with Time, 
And triumph o’er his doom— 

Another world in freshness burst 
Qblivion’s mighty tomb ! 

Again the hardy Britons rushed 
Like lions to the fight ; 

While horse and foot—helm, shield, and lance, 
Swept by his yisioned sight! 


* See our Notices of new Publications. 
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But battle-shout and waving plume— ef ! 
The drum’s heart-stirring beat ; kf, 


The glittering pomp of prosperous war— 
The rush of million feet; 

The magic of the minsirel’s song, 
Which told of victories o’er,— "ate 

Are sights and sounds the dying King Boe! 
Shall see—shall hear no more! af 


It was the hour of deep midnight, eb 
. ; MY Apt, 
In the dim and quiet sky, at 
When, with sable cloak and ’broidered pall, ak 
A funeral train swept by ! sia 
Dull and sad fell the torches’ glare +i “i 
On many a stately crest,— a hee 
They bore the noble warrior King 





To his last dark home of rest! eae 
ge ih 

tas 

! “is ih 
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Ir was an evening in the month of June, ; hig 
The leaves just trembled to the gentle sigh ui Lae 


Of thousand fickle airs, that came and went, 
Wooing them in low whispers—the lone moon, Way 
Waning and wan, had in the pathless sky | a 
Begun her nightly wanderings, and lent 
‘A melancholy twilight to the air ;— iE ok 
I saw her at her lattice: she was fair, ie 
But pale and fading, like the moon ;—her cheek, | 
Once where the rose had been, love had made bleak. 
Ah, Lyra! gentle Lyra! thy young days 

Have darkened been by the deep shade of sorrow. 
Alas! so young—and blighted! Dost thou gaze 
‘Upon the waning and dull moon? To-morrow 
’Twill paler be, and less. Perchance that ray, 


Sinking like thee, shall light thee to decay. ak 
He did forsake thee. Oh! when thou art gone, =i 
I'll lead him to thy grave—point to the stone, ee 
And the green sod beneath ;—and as he reads a 
Thy once-loved name——Ayenging Heaven! there needs ay i 
No deeper curse to wither! It were vain iy 
To send thy lightnings there—they could not kill again ! 
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, 
THE BENEDICTINE FATHERS. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 

Many flourishing towns and proud cities, which formerly only presented bare rocks or dark 
forests, are now grown fertile and habitable, by their pious and laborious hands. Many of the 
most luxuriant provinces of Europe received the first furrows of the plough, accompanied by 
the hymns of the Benedictine Fathers.—Launcelot’s Tour to La Grande Chartreux and Alet. 

I. 
Gtory for ever crown the generous dead ! 
The dead, whose unquenched ashes yet give birth 
To beauty, in the very soil we tread, 
To light, to joy, to liberty on earth. , 
Wandering in gladness in the vernal prime, 
Freshness fell o’er my spirit, like the dew ; 
When suddenly the backward wastes of Time 
Were opened, in their blackness, to my view : 
And I was taught to know 
The mighty debt we owe, 
To labourers of the past—to men we never knew. 
II. 
I saw the earth, as through dim years it lay ; 
The antique fountain of all beautiful thought 
Had ceased amidst the Grecian hills to play : 
Rome’s iron legions, in wide march, had brought 
Death to the valiant, in their forest-lands— 
Submission to the feeble ;—she had past! 
From the drear north had streamed Barbarian bands, 
Gaunt as the wolf—consuming as the blast 
Of their own regions ; 
The groaning world was chill, 
And men dwelt ’mid wild rocks, and shaggy woods aghast. 
Ill. 
) 


In falling temples grew the mighty tree ; 
On ruined hearths sprung up the desert brier ; 
Through homeless towns ran savage creatures free ; 
Ocean beheld no merchant-mast aspire. 
The bandits’ yell had stilled the shepherd’s pipe; 
Rapine spread o’er the fertile plain its ban ; 
Old laws had perished in the oppressor’s gripe ; 
Old knowledge withered from the soul of man. 
Art’s lovely mysteries flown ; 
The sacred plough unknown ;— 
Round the abandoned world a hideous nature ran. 
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IV. 


Yet, *mid the solitude of woods austere— 
Yet, shrouded in wild valleys, still and low— 
Waiting in hopes for days of calmer cheer, 
Were eyes that watched and wept for human woe. 
Heavens ! what proud treasuries were those forest cells ! 
In them was piled the wealth of ancient lore ; 
Like hoarded seeds, in which strange life yet dwells ; 
Like sealed fountains, which should burst once more, 
And, with triumphant sound, 
Pour joy and glory round, 
And spread their affluent waves along each thirsty shore ! 


> 


Oh! seem’st thou not those holy men to see, 
When they had put old knowledge to the proof ; 
Bidding again the ancient arts to be ; 
Framing the plough beneath.the convent roof. 
Methinks I see them bring it forth with tears— 
With tears, and songs which might not be represt ; 
And break the heathy turf, which drank for years 
Man’s blood, like rain, in its unfruitful rest : 
While haggard creatures saw, 
And gazed with ignorant awe, 
Then tasted pleasant bread, grew passive, and were blest. 


VI. 


Glory for ever crown the generous dead! 
Guardians of science, and the sacred Cross ! 

Without their fostering care, where had they fled? 
But o’er stern forest, and o’er barren moss, 

They scattered treasures of the ancient times— 
Nature received,—and commerce from afar, 


Brought home the mingled blessings of all climes: 
And cities rose, and laws resumed their bar ; 
Heaven worthily adored— 


Home’s blest delights restored, 
Glowed the wide world with day, where glimmered late no star! 
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SKETCHES OF THE WAR IN GREECE *. 


Tne events during the three first years of the progress of the Greek 
Revolution, had so many chroniclers, and the number of their produc- 
tions which have issued from the press, seems to have so far surfeited 
the public, that during the last eighteen months, we have not had one 
single line upon the subject of the war. To be sure, the style of the 
generality of the earlier historians, and the incorrectness of their exag- 
gerated details, were by no means calculated to encourage the taste of 
their readers; and the accounts of after tourists, (with very few excep- 
tions), on the subject of Greece, can neither be admired for their in- 
terest, nor relied on for their accuracy. 

The volume now before us serves to bring down the annals of the 
revolt to the present date, not only taking up the theme where the latest 
accounts terminate (we believe in the winter of 1825), but presenting a 
connected view of the entire, from the commencement of the insurrection 
in 1821 ; and furnishing what has been hitherto a desideratum : a minute 

journal of its progress in the West of the Morea, a district as yet 
untouched by the pen of former travellers, at least by those who were 
eye-witnesses to the occurrences they relate. As British Consul at 
Patrass, Mr. Green’s opportunities of gaining information could not be 
easily surpassed, and we are inclined to place implicit reliance on the 
fidelity of his reports. His letters contain in some places, details of the 
manner in which he has been himself a pecuniary as well as a personal 
sufferer from the belligerents; and as he is evidently no passionate 
admirer of the national character of the Greeks, his tone of dislike may 
be perhaps attributed to irritation ; we have, however, too long known, 
that the most hearty reprobators of the Greeks, are those who have had 
the most accurate means of observing their character and peculiarities ; 
and we would have no hesitation in saying, that Mr. Green’s opinions, 
so far from being exaggerated, are in many instances by far too slightly 
expressed. 

Having had the whole field of the six years’ revolution, from which " 
select the most interesting points for publication; his book of 301 
pages, contains a compression of the most important and attractive facts, 
without any admixture of extraneous or irrelevant material. 

With all who take any interest in this now hackneyed topic of the 
Grecian struggle for independence, this will be a most popular production. 
For those already conversant with former publications, it will correct @ 
thousand misconceptions and mis-statements ; and all who wish to possess 
a connected and authentic detail of the progress of the war, must have it 
to fill up the deficiencies of its former historians. Its particular minu- 
tice of the west of Greece will prove important to some ; whilst its masterly 
view of the general features-of the insurrection will please and interest 


* Sketches of the War in Greece, in a series of Extracts from the private 
Correspondence of Philip James Green, Esq., late British Consul for the Morea ; 
with Notes, by R. L. Green, Esq., Vice-Consul ; and an Appendix, containing 


official and other Documents, relating to the affairs of Greece. 8vo. London: 
Hurst, Chance & Co. : 
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all. The style of the letters is unaffectedly plain, but strenuously impres- 
sive, and abounding with incident: a few extracts will amply illustrate 


its importance and attraction. 
The annexed anecdote of the entry of two messengers into the for- 


tress of Patrass, bearing the news of coming assistance to the Turks, 
when besieged by the Greeks in 1821, is vivid and picturesque. 


This action was probably as daring as well could be conceived, and deserves, there- 
fore, to be related at length. ‘Two men escaped from the fort, under favour of night, 
and crawling through the vineyards, reached the Morea Castle in safety. They in- 
formed Isouf Pasha, that their garrison was most critically situated; that they were 
suffering under great privations ; that their enemies were about to spring a mine ; and 
that unless relieved, they must all inevitably perish. Isouf was most willing to afford 
all the assistance he could; but the difficulty was to find any body who would go to 
the fort and tell the garrison so. Patrass at this time, it must be remembered, was 
filled with Greeks, and probably there could not have been less than five thousand men 
armed to the teeth. To cut their way through these, and escape death, therefore, 
would bea miracle. However, five hundred piastres were offered as a reward to any 
one who would undertake to bear Isouf’s message to thé fort. Two men, at length, 
were found, who agreed to run the risk; one of these, a fine fellow, whom J knew 
well, and who related the story to me over and over again, was named Delhi Achmet, 
or Mad Achmet. He and his companion, well mounted, set out at daylight ; they 
avoided the most frequented paths, and at length reached Patrass. ‘There are two 
roads, both leading to the town: one of these passes through it, the other merely tra- 
verses a portion, and then strikes off in a zig-zag way up the hill to the fort. When 
they came to the suburbs, Delhi Achmet’s companion was loth to proceed ; but it was 
too late: Delhi soon persuaded him to follow him; and goading their horses with 
their shovel-stirrups, they shouted their war-cry of ‘ Allah il Allah,’ ,and galloped 
furiously up the streets. The Greeks, for one moment, were taken by surprise; but 
the next moment they fired upon them from every house and corner. The Turks, on 
the other hand, were cheering them from the castle, as they rode. ‘They made every 
preparation to facilitate their entrance, by letting down thedrawbridge. In thehurry 
of the thing, Achmet not unly lost his turban, but was separated from his companion, 
who lagged behind. He however waited for him, in the midst of the fire, and then 
again they scampered up the hill, and gained the bridge in safety. At this moment a 
ball struck Achmet’s horse, and both beast and rider were seen precipitated into the 
ditch, and every body believed he was killed : but here again fortune favoured him ; for 
he was drawn up into the fort, unhurt. At the moment of his entering, there happened 
to be a Papa within the castle, and, as Delhi had no mind to lose his turban, he obliged 
him to go out and fetch it, knowing that the Greeks would not fire upon their own 


priest—and this he actually recovered. 


The following is one from a thousand instances of the hideous cruelties 
and retributive barbarity of the demons concerned on both sides, in this 


war of extermination. 


A native of Corfu, named Nano, has lately been put to death by order of Isouf 
Pasha. ‘The circumstances which led to, and attended, the execution of this person, 
ee SO monstrous in their nature, that I cannot refrain from briefly giving the particu- 
ars, 

This Nano had resided many years at Patrass, with his family, and being an Jonian, 
enjoyed the British protection. Owing to his very irregular conduct, he was con- 
stantly involved in disputes, and, in short, was looked upon as a most dissolute charac- 
ter. At the commencement of the Revolution he joined the Greeks, but was soon after- 
wards taken in arms by the Turks, who, however, spared his life. After passing some 
months at Patrass, during which his conduct was of a most infamous nature, Nano 
again joined the insurgents at Missolonghi, and apparently delighted in inventing the 
most cruel tortures and deaths for those Turks who fell into the hands of the Greeks : 
he even boasted of having assisted in binding six Turks successively, to the cannon’s 


mouth, and blown them to atoms. It so happened, however, that this atrocious 
urks of Patrass: he was immediately taken 


monster again fell into the hands of the T 
before Isouf Pasha, at the Morea Castle, and unable to deny the truth cf the before- 
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mentioned facts, which, indeed, would have been useless, as his conduct was noto. 
rious, he was condemned by the Pasha to be forced alive into, and fired out of, the 


largest mortar in the fortress ; which sentence the Jews of the place were compelled to 
carry into execution ! 


With the following particulars of the surrender of Napoli di Romania 
to the Greeks in 1823, we must conclude. 


Having learned that the fortress of Napoli was on the point of surrendering, Capt. 
Hamilton determined on proceeding there without delay. 

Arrived there on the 12th December, they found the citadel, called Palamidi, in 
possession of the Greeks, and a few days afterwards the town and batteries, situated 
at the base of the former, surrendered. The inhabitants and garrison had been reduced 
to the most wretched condition through famine ; they had subsisted for many days 
previous to their surrender, on human flesh. The troops were so exhausted, that they 
literally had not strength to load and fire the guns. Soon after his arrival, Captain 
Hamilton Janded, and obtained an interview with Ali Pasha, the Turkish Commander- 
in-Chief ; he found him apparently resigned to his fate, and in reply to the Captain’s 
offer to do any thing which was in his power, he replied that he only wished for some 
fresh provisions, as he himself, in common with his troops, had subsisted on the dead 
bodies of their associates !—that he had defended the post confided to him to the best 
of his abilities; and that although he could instantly obtain his freedom by signing a 
capitulation, he would never do so, preferring the probable death which awaited him, 
rather than give the Grand Signior any cause to complain. | 

The whole of the fortifications being now completely in the power of the Greeks, 
it only remained for Captain Hamilton to endeavour to save the lives of the garrison 
and inhabitants, in number about two thousand five hundred, including women and 
children. After some discussion, it was arranged between him and the Greek chiefs, 
that he should embark on board the frigate as many of the chief Turks ashe could 
accommodate, the remainder, with the exception of Ali and Selim Pashas and their 
families, tobe taken on board the Greek squadron then in the harbour, and under 
convoy of the Cambrian, to be transported to some place of safety in Asia Minor. 
About five hundred and twenty persons were received on board the frigate, Captain 
Hamilton even giving up his own cabin ; but the poor wretches were so debilitated, 
that many no sooner tasted food than they died, and we have since learned that the 
fever communicated to the crew, five of whom fell victims to it. Captain Hamilton is 
quite adored by the Greeks: indeed, during the progress of this sanguinary contest, 
his conduct towards each party has been most impartial and praiseworthy. In like 
ae he saved several hundred Greeks, when Scio was desolated by the Capoudan 

asha. 

_ From the Greeks we learned the particulars of their successful occupation of Napoli: 
it appears that a woman was taken prisoner by them, coming out of the Palamidi to 
gather grass ; and to save her life, she confessed the state the besieged were in, and 
added, that there were no troops in the Palamidi, which consequently might be easily 
taken possession of by the Greeks. With this person as a guide, they proceeded to 
the fortress, and entered it; they found only three persons, boiling grass. The Pala- 
midi once secured, the conquest of the lower town was inevitable. 

The Turks informed me, that they could have held out much longer, but for fear, 
lest the hostages should suffer by their acts. It has been stated that a capitulation of 
this strong fortress had been agreed upon, unless the garrison were relieved within a 
certaintume. That for this purpose hostages had been exchanged, and a little island, 
which had a small fort on it, and was situated in the middle of the harbour, had been 
given up to the Greeks. Now though the Turks could bring upwards of fifty heavy 
guns to bear upon it, yet when they were relieved, and the terms of the capitulation 
became void, the Greeks not only kept possession of the island itself, but absolutely 
hindered any ship from throwing provisions into the town. More than once the Pasha 
poe a nt “a ordered the fort to be blown to pieces ; and once the Greeks informed 
<= — “ eon a tremendous fire any longer, they should have — 

sine Y hios up the Pasha’s son and the other hostages on the wall, and the 
a ay r was obliged to give immediate orders to cease firing. It was thus by con- 
pany et 1. — oy their hostages, that the Greeks compelled the Turks to 
7 P : ions, to eat grass and human flesh, and ultimately surrender, 
one of them to be harmed. When the Cambrian received a remnant 
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of this garrison, I saw a little girl of twelve years of age come on board gnawing the 
foot of an ass, the skin and sinews of which she had peeled off. Many of the others 


had just strength enough to get to the different ships, and then died. 
There was one curious trait in this siege, which | shall relate, as it affords an exam- 
ple how the Turks and Greeks feel towards each other, and how this patriotic war was 


conducted. den 4 ; ' : 
Colocotroni, whose patriotism is on a par with his disinterestedness, got all his own 


followers into the town, and took particular care that none of the rabble should share 
in the plunder. Each man followed the example of their noble leader, and cared 
very little what the government got, provided he was satisfied. The rich Turks were 
too well acquainted with the power of a bribe not to know its effect on a Greek. They 
used, therefore, to call some one whom they had previously known, and tell him— 
‘Now I have got so much treasure; I will give you the half of it, provided you allow 
me to retain the other half, and escort me to the ships: if you won't do so, 1 will tell 
your companions, and they will then divide my property among them, and you will 
get nothing.” A great number of such bargains were made. After this they were 
escorted to the different vessels ; and it is an odd circumstance, that although the 
various massacres of Navarin, Tripolizza, &c. had already taken place, yet compara- 
tively few of the rich would come on board the Cambrian: they said they knew the 
captains of such and such vessels, they were their friends, and to them they would go. 


ee aa 


THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY *. 


Tue design of illustrating the reigns of the different English 
monarchs, by a series of narratives chronologically arranged, either 
wholly fictitious, or having truth for their foundation, was certainly a 
most happy one, and presented an extensive field for the exercise of the 
imagination. In order, however, fully to realise this design, it not only 
required the imaginative power of the romancer, but that the writer should 
be imbued with the spirit of antiquarian research ; so that his descriptions 
of the manners, customs, and costumes of the several periods introduced, 
might be in perfect keeping therewith. In the latter qualification, we 
think Mr. H. Neele has, in the work under notice, shewn himself some- 
what deficient. In the former, however, he has been completely 
successful; and where he has shaken off the trammels of truth, and 
suffered his imagination to have free course, he has produced tales of 
the most vivid and intense interest. ‘The Rings,’ in the third volume, 
for example, is a tale of this description, at once riveting the attention 
of the reader, and demonstrating the power of that magician, whose 
spells are capable of holding the mind in such willing and unconscious 
bondage. We could, however, have wished a different conclusion to 
this story ; for the mind naturally revolts at finding vice so perfectly 
triumphant, as it is here represented to be. Among the tales founded 
upon historical events, those with which we have been best pleased were, 
‘The Three Palmers,’ ‘The Witch of Eye,’ ‘ The Prophecy,’ ‘ Rich- 
mond’s Three Perils,’ ‘ The Captives,’ and ‘ The Legend of Pontefract.’ 
The first two struck us as being particularly good; and though the 
catastrophes are necessarily known almost immediately we take them 
up, a greater interest is awakened than in others, where curiosity and 
suspense contribute to increase the excitement. 


* The Romance of History, by Henry Necle. 3 vols. 8vo. London: 1827. 
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Many of the songs introduced into the work breathe the spirit of 
poesy ; and we consider, on the whole, that the ‘ Romance of History’ js 
highly creditable to the author’s abilities. We cannot, however, but 
protest against the introduction of certain vulgarisms ; as, for instance, 
it is said of a knight’s “‘ gallant steed,” that it ‘ was evidently knocked 


” 


up; and of a lady renewing her vows of fidelity to her lover, “ be he 


living, or be he dead ;” an expression, if we mistake not, stolen from 
‘ Jack and the Bean-stalk.’ 


The following beautiful sketch, will give our readers some idea of the 
general character of the work :— 


THE STARRY TOWER. 


In the year 1350, Don Pedro, who was the only legitimate son of Alphonso, King 
of Castile, and who afterwards earned for himself the surname of The Cruel, mounted 
the throne. This prince began his career with the most unheard-of enormities :— 
tyranny, rapine, and murder, were the most common among the crimes which he com- 
mitted. The beautiful Leonora de Gusman, his late father’s mistress, he put to a 
cruel death; her son, the Grand Master of St. James, and his fati.er’s favourite child, 
he caused to be assassinated in his presence ; and dined in the apartment in which this 
crime was perpetrated, before he would suffer the body to be removed ; and he sacri- 
ficed his wife, Blanche of Bourbon, a princess of the blood royal of France, to the 
hatred and malice of his mistress, Mariade Padilla, who, having the unfortunate prin- 
cess once in her power, took care that she should never more be heard of. — 

These crimes, together with the oppression and cruelty which he exercised towards 
all ranks of his subjects, caused a general revolt. Many of the most distinguished 
nobles, and multitudes of the lower classes, flocked to the standard of Don Henry, 
Count of Trastamare, the bastard brother of Don Pedro, who entered Castile, backed 
by a gallant French army, under the command of the renowned Bertrand du Guesclin, 
and caused himself to be proclaimed King. The arms of Henry and Du Guesclin 
were everywhere successful, although Pedro (among whose vices cowardice could not 
be reckoned), fought against them with the most determined gallantry, and even hero- 
ism. The tyrant was defeated in battle after battle, and chased from city to city, until 
he was driven beyond the frontier, and obliged to take refuge in Bordeaux. Edward 
the Black Prince then held his court in that city, as Prince of Aquitaine. To this far- 
famed warrior Pedro applied for assistance, to regain his territories and expel the 1n- 
vaders. The prince saw in him only a legitimate monarch despoiled of his rights, the 
victim of the rebellion of his disloyal subjects, and of the invasion of the French. He 
therefore immediately led an army of 30,000 men into Castile, and meeting a very 
superior force of Spaniards and French under Don Henry and Du Guesclin, engaged 
and completely defeated them, and reinstated Don Pedro on his throne. oer 

Don Pedro for a time affected to be overwhelmed with thankfulness and admiration 
of the Prince of Wales and the English ; but once feeling himself firmly restored to the 
station and honours which he had forfeited, he began to renew his oppressions of his 
subjects, and to evince the blackest ingratitude towards his preservers. The Black 
Prince found himself and his army destitute of money and provisions, with which Pe- 
dro had repeatedly promised to supply them, and had as often violated his promise. 

Want soon bred among the English soldiers a mortality which carried off great 
numbers ; and the fear of losing the rest, obliged the prince to depart from Castile, 
greatly dissatisfied with the conduct of Don Pedro. He, however, left behind him 
a small but gallant band of warriors, under the command of a distinguished knight, 
— Ralph Helme, who was better known by the apellation of ‘ The Green 

quire. 

_To this knight Don Pedro had particularly attached himself; as well on account of 
his extraordinary strength and valour, as that the magicians and astrologers, in whose 
science he had great faith, had told him, that while the Green Squire lived, he should 
himself be safe. Simon Joseph, a Jew, his principal astrologer, had also told him, 
that his reign should be long and prosperous, and that he should add new kingdoms 

Several magicians, however, whom he consulted as to where he should 


die, answered him by saying, ‘“ The King shall die in the Starry Tower.” This 
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THE STARRY TOWER. 


prediction for a long time gave him great uneasiness: but as he knew of no place 
which was so denominated, and as all the other predictions were favourable to him, 
he gradually regained his peace of mind, and resumed his career of tyranny and 
cruelty with redoubled vigour and energy. , 

In the mean time, the Count of Trastamare, who, after his defeat, had retired to 
the Court of the Duke of Anjou, heard of the ill treatment which the Prince of 
Wales had received from Don Pedro, and of the departure of the former from Castile. 
He again applied to the King of France for assistance ; and was once more, in 
conjunction with Du Guesclin, at the head a formidable French army. ‘These he lost 
no time in leading into Castile, and was immediately joined by multitudes of 
Pedro’s disaffected subjects. 

The King saw his nobles and soldiers deserting from him daily; and at length, 
almost the only troops on whom he could rely, were the little band of English, under 
the command of the Green Squire. These, however, could effect but little against 


the formidable forces to which they were opposed : battle after battle was gained by 
the enemy —fortress after fortress surrendered—and Don Henry was almost universally 


acknowledged as King of Castile. 
In this state were the affairs of Castile, when, at about the hour of noon, in 


a sultry autumnal day, an army, or rather, from its appearance, the sad wreck of one, 
halted in the valley of Azofre, on the banks of the river Montelbana, for the purpose 
of taking some repose during the noontide heat. Of the soldiers, some lay stretched 
on the turf, beneath the shade of the spreading alder-trees, some preferred the 
shelter of their tents, and some were enjoying the luxury of bathing in the river. 
The sky was of the deepest and intensest azure, and the sun poured down upon them 
a blaze of unclouded brightness, but of almost intolerable heat. The most perfect 
stillness reigned, unbroken even by the stirring of a leaf; for not a breath of air 
swept across the valley. 

The General was sitting in his tent, with a map of the surrounding country spread 
before him. He was yet young, tall, and well-formed, and his eye still spoke 
undaunted resolution and fortitude ; but deep furrows were ploughed untimely on his 
brow. His hair had become prematurely grey ; and now, in the solitude of his tent, 
he did not attempt to repress the deep sobs with which his bosom heaved, or refrain 
from gnashing his teeth, and beating his forehead with a vehemence which too truly 
told the bitterness and desperation of his soul. ‘To such a state was Don Pedro then 
reduced, who but a few years previously had mounted the Castilian throne, full of 
youthful ardour and hopefulness. In those few years, however, so much of crime and 
misfortune had been crowded into his career, as to account sufficiently for the 
tremendous change which had taken place. He had now become more than ever the 
tyrant of his people, and the persecutor of his father’s children ; but he was also the 


exiler of his mother, the murderer of his wife, and a fugitive, flying from the 
He had now been retreating for 


indignation and vengeance of his revolted people. 
under the command of Don Henry, in the 


ta days before a very superior force, | 
ope of being able to affect a junction with the English, under Sir Ralph Helme, who 


ana posted at the town of Alava, before he should be compelled to give battle to his 
emy. 

It was while in this situation that a messenger arrived, bringing him intelligence of 
the death of his paramour, Maria de Padilla, the only person to whom he had ever 
evinced any thing like sincere attachment. 

_“« Is’t come to this?” he said ; and big tear-drops rolled, for the first time, down 
his iron features. ~ ««I-could have borne all besides—-defeat, disgrace, dethronement, 
treachery, hatred ;—these I could have borne—these I have borne—but this!- 

His voice faltered, his limbs trembled—and a pause egsued, during which 
thousand varied emotions were pictured in his changing features. “« She loved me ! 
he added—*< she was the only being in the world who did so. She died, however, in 
her bed, without violence, and with every officious tendance that she could desire. 
ot so died Blanche of Bourbon! not so Ferdinand de Guzman! not so : 
here he paused, and the cold sweat poured down his cheek, as he pee — 
in his memory the list of his victims. ‘I am here,” he continued, = ane 
and almost a captive ; but the stars are with me ayes pooceamuee poate : J 


for a season a pe d I know that what is 
Alth s t here, and hide the planets from our gaze, 
ough clouds may gather in ye they shine for ever bright—far, far above 


are they, therefore, less bright? N« “ 
the clouds, which the tempests of this earth engender ! 
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Soothed, and almost calmed by these reflections, he was about to draw his mantle 
closer round him, and dispose himself for a short slumber, when suddenly one of 
the sentinels who kept guard without the tent, stood before him; and making a 
profound reverence, said: ‘‘Sire, a monk of the order of St. Dominique de la 
Calcada, craves admission into your royal presence.”’ 


‘*Trouble me not with monks, of whatever order they may be,” said the King: 
‘* I cannot see him.” 

‘« Sire,” returned the soldier, ‘‘ ’tis the famous Antonio Melendez, the holiest of 
all the fathers of Castile ; who says, that extraordinary things, which nearly concern 
your majesty, have been revealed to him in a dream.” 

The superstitious curiosity of the King was awakened by this statement; and he 
had, besides, often heard of the wisdom and sanctity of Father Melendez, who was 
almost canonized by the lower orders of the population. He therefore commanded his 
immediate admission. 

The old man entered, pale and trembling ; and prostrated himself at the feet of the 
sovereign. ‘‘ Forgive—torgive, sire,” he said, ‘‘ the humblest, but one of the most 
loyal, of your subjects, if he be the bearer of evil omens to your royal ear. 

‘“‘Ha!” said Don Pedro, his brow darkening as he spoke, ‘‘ talk not to me of 
evil omens! I am the King of whom the stars have prophesied, that his reign 
shall be long and happy ; and that he shall add new kingdoms to his own. But nse, 
old man, and let me hear thy tidings.”’ 

‘« Sire,” said the friar, rising, “it was but last night that the holy patron of our 
order, the blessed St. Dominick, appeared to me in a dream: the majesty of heaven 
itself was in his features and in his gait, and a halo of divine glory surrounded his 
brow. ‘Awake! arise thee, Antonio Melendez!’ he cried, ‘and hie thee to the valley 
of Azofre, on the banks of the river Montelbana, where thou shalt find the king, a 
Pedro, with his army. Tell him that heaven is weary of his crimes, and has de- 
livered him over to his brother, Don Henry, by whose hands he shall die—to revenge 
the blood of the good and the innocent, which he has shed!’ ”’ —e 

‘« Death, traitor!” cried the King, rising from his seat, and stamping vi0len 4 
‘‘ this to me?’ Then he seized the friar by the throat, and calling to his amg - 
who immediately entered the tent, exclaimed, ‘Erect’ a stake yonder, opposite the 


' 1 
tent, and bind this accursed sorcerer firmly to it. ‘There let him perish in the flames: . 


and as soon as the fire is lighted, let the order to march be given, lest the rebels 
should surprise us before we can effect a junction with our friends.” ie 
In vain did the wretched victim shriek for mercy—in vain did he ns 
truth of what he asserted. The guards dragged him from the royal presence, r : 
the King gave orders for the drums to beat, in order to drown the cries 0 
victim. . , 
A hundred hands were instantly at work in the erection of a thick iron stake ; 
which was, therefore, very speedily completed. > —_— 
The monk made a vigorous but hopeless resistance, in spite of his aoe : 
his age. His cries and petitions were inaudible, for the reason which ent .. 
mentioned ; but from his pointing repeatedly towards heaven, and then towar : ve 
knees, he was understood to beg for at least a short respite, to enable him to Fh ¥ ‘ 
his devotions. His executioners were not diverted for a moment from the — 
of their stern office, and soon stopped even his signs, by binding his arms ¢ — 
behind him. He was then made fast to the stake, by strong chains of 1ron boun 
around him. . 
They then rapidly piled faggots all around ; and having set fire to them, the 
trumpet was heard to sound a march, and immediately the whole army was 10 motion, 
leaving the miserable man to his fate. h 
‘‘Mercy, mercy! save me, save me!’ shouted the unhappy wretch : = 
martial instruments playing the gayest and most lively airs, at once stifled his cries, 
and formed the most bitter mockery to his torments. With a refinement of cruelty 
worthy of himself, Pedro had ordered that the faggots should be damped _ before 
nor were placed, in order that the fire might not spread too rapidly, and so 
make the victim’s death less long and lingering than he wished it to be. It was 


some time, therefore, before it touched even his extremities, and not until the sound of 
the music was lost in 


the distance, and the army was hidden from his sight, behind the 
mountain which they had ascended. : sed him to utter 
i lenathodal cended. Then the intolerable pain caused hi . 


. i groans, with which the shores of the river echoed! and his 
body writhed and twisted about, as much as the chains with which it was fastened 
would permit. 
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The sound of drums and trumpets was heard, proceeding from an opposite direction 
from that which his murderers had taken. ‘‘ Don Henry’s forces approach !” groaned 
out the sufferer: ‘‘ speed, speed them hither, O God! Alas! the flames spread 
higher. Is there no hope?”? The increasing loudness of the music announced that 
this friendly force was coming nearer. With an incredible effort, he managed to 
burst one of the links which were twisted around his feet, and thus to free them and 
his legs from the chains. ‘This enabled him to draw them higher up the stake, and 
out of the reach of the flames; and looking towards the west, he perceived a 
thick cloud of dust, which the march of a numerous body of- men had raised, and 
which a brisk breeze, that had just sprung up, was spreading in every direction. 
Hope began to animate his breast—but the breeze had fanned the flames, and they 
rapidly approached his vitals. His legs dropped from the uneasy situation in which 
he had placed them, the fire encircled his body, and just as the last sigh was 
escaping him, he was conscious of some friendly but unavailing offices, which were 


being performed in his behalf. 
“He’s dead, sire,’ said a soldier; the flames have done their worst; and now 


all that they can effect, will be but the pious office of completely converting into 


ashes the body which they have tormented. 
True, Alonzo,” said Don Henry; ‘‘ and peace be to those ashes! This was, 


doubtless, one of my good brother’s tender mercies, who seems not to have a very long 
start of us. My poor fellows, however, can proceed no further in the pursuit, and 

jo in much need of that repose which it appears he has already taken. We cannot 
nd a fitter resting-place than this. Let the order for the army to halt be given.” 

To return to Don Pedro. The crisis of his fate appeared to be rapidly approaching. 
Me ‘ley at the place where he expected to form a junction with Sir Ralph Helme, 
earned that the little body of English under his command had, on their march 
owards the place of rendezvous, been surprised by the army of Du Guesclin ; and so 
he agae cut to pieces, that only the commander and four or five followers had been 
bie “ effect their escape into the castle of Monteil. Thither the monarch directed 
ree ark but so panic-struck was his army at the news which they had just re- 
re ed, he numbers fell away from him every hour; and only Don Pedro, and 
Sir Ral ender remnant of his force, entered the gates of Monteil. Here he found 
dieni-: ph Helme, with a very inefficient garrison, which his own few broken and 
‘spirited followers did not materially augment. The enemy, also, rapidly followed 
's Steps; and soon, with a numerous and triumphant army, invested the town and 


castle of Monteil. 
€ King and Sir R. Helme were not men to be easily daunted: they defended 
A more terrible 


= ee. for months against the unwearied assaults of Don Henry. 

whi SP ete: than had yet assailed them, now made its appearance. The stout hearts 
o shad defied the arrows and bullets of the besiegers, began to wither beneath 
© Tesistless agency of famine. At length, one evening, Sir Ralph, with agitated 
steps, sought the King, in the turret of the castle which he usually 





looks and hasty 

occupied. 
“Sire,” said the Green Squire, ‘‘it is in vain to attempt to defend the fortress 
n to mutiny and deliver it up to 


ry Longer : the few men whom we have left threate 
€ besiegers, unless your majesty can make some terms with them.” 
even were it 


“Terms with the Bastard ?? said Pedro, scornfully, ‘‘ never, 
he added, throwing away 


pene Hence, hence, thou glittering bauble!” 
€ Sceptre which he held in his hand, ‘1 have preserved thee in battle, and amidst 
death : when surrounded by hostife armies, or concealed traitors, this hand hath 
Stasped thee firmly ; but now I am about to betake myself to an inglorious flight, and 

— Sceptre of Castile must not be the companion of my shame !”” , 
“Sire,” said Sir Ralph, ‘it is in vain to struggle against the decrees of destiny. 
our garrison is reduced to a number not sufficient to man the outward wall; and 
there is not so much as a single day’s provision left in the castle. It were better that 
should escape by flight: to those 


your majesty, and a few of your chosen adherents, °: 
who remain, the victors will not refuse to grant safe and honourable terms. 


“Is it come to this?” said Don Pedro, clasping his hands, and stamping violently 
on the ground. ‘Is there not even one poor castle, in which the once mighty 
monarch of Castile can rest in safety? Where is that deceiver, that Simon J oseph, 
Who, promised me extent of territory, and uninterrupted triumphs over all my foes ? 

‘‘He is here!” said the astrologer, stepping forward, and meeting the lion-like 


glance of the King meekly and calmly, but boldly, and unabashed. 
3B 
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‘* Wretch !’’ said the monarch, ‘‘ didst thou not say to me, ‘Don Pedro, do not 
hope for peace and quietness,’ (and heaven knows, that in that particular thou 
hast not lied), but didst thou not add, ‘thy reign shall be long and prosperous— 
victory shall wait upon thy banners, and new kingdoms shall be added to 
Castile? ”’ 

“Such,” said Simon Joseph, ‘‘ was the language of the stars; and as such, I 
faithfully interpreted it, O King, to thee: but,” he added emphatically, ‘however 
cold the season may be, he who will plunge into a heated bath, must not marvel 
should he perspire.”’ : 

The King for a moment gazed upon the astrologer, without speaking a word. 
Then throwing away the dagger which he held in act to bury in the Jew’s bosom, and 
lifting up his hands towards heaven, he exclaimed, “‘ It is most true! However 
benign the influences which the planets would shed upon us, the passions, the in- 
clinations, and the habits of men, are stronger even than the influences of the stars 
themselves. Sir Ralph Helme, lead on—I follow thee !” 

Thus saying, the fallen monarch passed on, amidst the lamentations and the tears 
of his followers ; who forgot, in the contemplation of his personal bravery, and the 
resignation with which he met his fate, the cruelties and the vices which had 
reduced him to so low a condition. Sir Ralph Helme preceded him, and twelve of 
his most trusty partisans followed. They descended a long winding flight of steps, 
which ended at a small door, that opened into the great yard of the castle. Don 
Pedro looked back at the tower which he had just quitted, and inquired by what name 
it was known. 

‘*Sire,”” said one of his adherents, “it is called the Starry Tower.” . 

‘‘Ha!” said Pedro, smiling—but as he always smiled, grimly and darkly, ‘then 
one of the delusive tales of astrology, is proved untrue. In my youth, 1 consulted 
men learned in the occult arts, as to the place where I should die ; and they told me, 
that all that the stars revealed to them was, that the King would die in the Starry 
Tower. I have never met with a place so designated, until [ am about quitting it 
for ever.” wae F 

While the King was thus speaking, the Green Squire lifted up the “ee vi 
which led to the subterraneous passage, and the whole party descended. : Hd 
traversed it for a long time, mutely and dejectedly. At length the King bro : wd 
silence, and said, ‘‘I like not, Sir Ralph, such dark and dreary passages as t ese 
on such a night as this, I would rather be beneath the canopy of heaven, with my own 
bright planet shedding down the benign influences on my head. — 

“Sire,” said the Knight, ‘let us steadily pursue our course, and light will s 
break in upon our path.” 

As he pe hate words, a light was seen gleaming at a considerable ee 
from them ; which, by increasing in size, appeared to be approaching them ; an 
sound of footsteps was heard. 

“‘ Ha!” exclaimed Don Pedro, ‘‘ betrayed—betrayed !” — 

At the sound of his voice, the light disappeared, but footsteps were sti Pi : 
approaching them; and at length a multitude of lights were suddenly pe 2a 
their faces ; and, in the stupor which their dazzling effect occasioned, they alt tou 
themselves made prisoners by a very superior force. —" 

‘* Sir Ralph Helme, however, for a long time struggled with the captors. i el 
the King and all his attendants had surrendered, he continued to use his swor _— 
no small effect against the French. He had felled three men to the ground ; and se 
about to sheath the weapon in the breast of a fourth, when he received a mortal stab 
in the back, and fell lifeless to the ground. 

‘‘ Ha!” said Pedro, less affected at the death of his faithful and gallant —, 
than by the recollection of the prophecy which associated his fate so intimately with 
his own, ‘‘ is the Green Squire dead ?—then is my hour at hand !”’ 


“*On with me, fellows!” said one, who appeared to be the leader of the assailants, 
‘and secure the castle !” 


_ A numerous and well-armed body 
in their hands. A smaller party 
to bring them along with them. 


“And now,”’ said he who appeared to have the command of this.:smaller party 
** whom have we here 2?” 


« First, sir,” said Don Pedro, “may we crave to know who it is that addresses Us; 
and by what authority he detains us?” 


immediately passed by, carrying dark ongene 
remained, to take charge of the prisoners, anc 
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« J,” said their captor, ‘‘am the Begue of Villaines, commanding that part of the 
army of Henry, King of Castile, which is appointed to guard all the outlets to this 
castle; and having learned the secret of this subterraneous passage, from a fugitive 
from the castle this day, I have marched to take possession of it, and to arrest all its 


inmates.” 

“Then,” said Pedro, ‘‘I am in the hands of a very valiant and noble knight ; 
and I surrender myself your prisoner. I am Pedro, King of Castile, the only legiti- 
mate son of King Alphonso !” 

A tremendous shout was heard at that moment. ‘‘Ha!” said the Begue of 
Villaines, ‘‘ our brave fellows have made themselves masters of the castle. Bring 
King Pedro along with us. Our master little knows how rich a prize we have 
secured, or he would have halted on his way, and left the castle to remain in the 
hands of those who then held it.” 

From these words, Pedro gathered that some person of rank, superior to the Begue 
of Villaines, had gone forward, with the more numerous party, to the castle. 
Various and violent were the emotions which agitated his bosom ; but resistance was 
vain, and he quietly paced the dark windings of the subterranean passage, until 
they arrived at its termination, and emerged into the great yard of the castle. 

‘Is Don Pedro secured 2”’ were the first words addressed to the Begue of Villaines, 
by the officer who commanded the troops drawn up in the yard. 

‘‘T have him safe,” said the Begue. ‘‘ What are his Majesty’s commands ?” 

‘ ‘He waits his arrival in yonder tower,” said the officer, pointing to the Starry 
ower. 

‘“‘Ha!” said Don Pedro, mentally, ‘‘then Henry is here, and in yonder tower!” 

and an involuntary shudder ran through all his frame. But he added, and his 

thoughts were now audibly expressed, ‘‘ Does not this bastard call himself King of 


Castile ¢”’ 


- Even so, sir,” said the Begue. 
‘‘ Then,” said the fallen monarch, and a momentary brightness passed over his 


features, “‘ the King may die in the Starry Tower, and yet Don Pedro be safe. Lead 
on, Sir Begue! lead on !” 

The party then ascended the long winding steps, which Pedro had heavily and 
mournfully, but still under happier circumstances than the present, so recently, 
descended. A very short time brought him and his guards into the room which he 
had lately quitted ; and there he found Henry, surrounded by his guards, wearing the 
royal robe, and holding in his hands the sceptre which Pedro had so recently thrown 


from him, in the agony of his despondency. 
Ha!” said the latter—*‘ bold traitor, who art thou, who darest to assume the 


on and majesty of the monarch of Castile ?”’ 
I,” said Henry, with a bitter smile, ‘‘am he to whom alone that pomp and 


majesty of right belong. I am the King!” 

‘‘Sayest thou so?’ said Pedro, with one of those grim smiles which expressed all 
the malignity of his soul in his features: ‘then meet the fate which the stars have 
destined should befall the King in this tower !” 

Thus saying, he sprang upon Henry with all the fury and the agility of a tiger ; 
and seizing him in his vigorous arms, wrestled with him, and in an instant threw 
him: then planting his knee upon his breast, and drawing a dagger from his belt, 
he was about to plunge it into his bosom, when a soldier who stood by, and’ whom, 
until now, surprise had rendered motionless, held back his hand, and placed his own 
upon his throat. - Don Henry_immediately sprung upon his legs, and unsheathing his 


own dagger, drove it to his opponent’s heart! 

‘“‘Ha!” said Pedro, ‘‘ then the prophecy of The Starry Tower was true ; and so 
was that of the villain whom I devoted to the flames! Henry!” he added, fixing his 
eyes upon the Prince, while a bitter smile played upon his lips, ‘‘ with my latest 


breath, take my —— 12? 
The malediction which he would have uttered was suspended by the death-rattle 


in his throat, and his head sunk lifeless upon the ground. Still the fierce and bitter 
smile lived upon his dead lip; and in his eye, the cold, stern expression of hatred 


triumphed even over the glassy glare of mortality. ; 
“* He died as he has lived,’”’ said Don Henry, “pitiless, and without remorse! And 
my beloved and noble- 


now are thy sufferings avenged, Castile! and your deaths, m 
hearted becthors ; “a thy ‘aaaces also, thy ill-deserved injuries, sweet Blanche of 


Bourbon ! Rest, now rest in peace, perturbed spirits! for the triumph of the just 
has arrived—and honour, valour, and beauty, may find protection even in Castile ! 
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The events of that day, fearful and bloody as they were, were no sooner 
known, than they were hailed with rapture throughout th 
Henry mounted the throne amidst universal acclamations. 
among whom were the great King Edward of England, 
courted his alliance. 


advantage to the nation ; and a, his death, transmitted it to his posterity, 


generally 
e whole kingdom. Don 


The neighbouring princes, 
and his chivalrous son, 
He swayed the Castilian sceptre with honour to himself and 


———~&>-—_—_—— 


FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING”*. 


Tuts work, originally published by Mr. Lupton Relfe, has this year 
fallen into new hands, and makes its appearance under the auspices of 
Messrs. Smith & Elder, of Cornhill. It has been prepared under 
disadvantages of no ordinary kind, and has therefore a claim to even 
more critical indulgence than it seems to stand in need of. The plates 
are on the whole decidedly inferior to those of the preceding volume, 
although several of them are of great beauty. _ Exclusive of the 
title, and what is called the presentation plate (neither of which are 
new), they are eleven in number. We shall notice them in the order in 
which we find them:—1, The Frontispiece: A Sylph. This is an en- 
graving by Humphrys, from a beautiful little picture by a young artist 
of very considerable talents, Mr. J. Wood. The beauty of the face 
is pretty well preserved, but the engraving of the chief part of the flesh 
is Coarse and vulgar, and the uplifted arm quite out of drawing. It is 
more like a leg than an arm. It is but justice to the artist to mention 
that justice has not been done to the original.---2, La Villeggiatura, a 
Fete Champetre, by R. T. Bone, and by Mr. Le Petit, has been still _ 
scurvily dealt by. The design is charming, but the ~~ 
inferior ; such trees were sure never seen. We repeat, that in eo 
conception the subject is beautiful:—3, The Italian Wanderer a I- 
biting his dog to a group of children, painted by a highly omaha 
young artist of the name of Gill, is a delightful little bit of nature : - 
is very beautifully engraved by Mr. Romney. It is impossible to —_— 
a story better told. In point of execution this is one of the best plates i. 
have seen from Mr. Romney’s burin :—4, The Rustic Wreath, by 4 
W. Witherington, is a pleasing, but not very attractive subject, a a 
by A. W. Warren. The lady wants nothing but a more graceful a 
net to become tolerably pretty and interesting :—5, Virginia na y 
Mr. W. Daniell, is pretty, but too much like an ordinary pocket- 00 
print for a work of this class. It is engraved by J. Lewis :—6, Venus 
Stealing the Bow of Cupid, engraved in chalk, by Fry, from a drawing 
after a group of sculpture by Smith, is altogether a very so-so affair :— 
7, The Orphans, by A. Fraser, is a fisherman seated at his cabin door 
with his two children and his dog beside him. It is engraved by Rom- 
ney, but does not equal in merit the Italian Wanderer :—8, Titian s last 
Picture of himself, painted by Bone, and engraved by Ensom, 1s 2 
highly respectable performance, both as it regards design and execution, 

ut wants interest as a subject :—9, Bombay, froma picture by Wither- 


* Friendship’s Offering, for 1828. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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ington, engraved by a young artist of the name of Jeavons, is beyond 
all question the most beautiful thing in the book. It is quite a gem, 
and ought to secure for the engraver a considerable share of notice :— 


10, The Cottage Diorama. This is another beautiful little domestic 
subject, by Gill. It is full of truth and nature, and is engraved very 
respectably, by T. Garner:—11, The Captive Slave, engraved from a 
picture by Simpson, by Mr. E. Finden. This is a beautiful en- 
graving completely thrown away. The subject is odious. The portrait 
‘is that of a brawny woolly-headed black, such an one as we sometimes 
see at Charing Cross, with a besom in his hand: nothing but a broom 
is wanting to complete the picture. So much for the plates. The 
literary contents are like those of other works of the same class, of a 
varied and unequal character: some of them extremely good, some 
passablement bien, and some positively bad. If, however, on the 
one hand, the volume contains nothing so good as the best of the articles 
in the last number, it certainly contains nothing so worthless as the 
worst. It is perhaps scarcely fair to try a publication against its own 
strength, and therefore we will affirm that the literary portion of the 
work is superior to that of several similar volumes, not excepting that 
modest and unpretending publication, the ‘ Bijou’. The ‘ Witch of the 
North,’ by Mr. Moultrie, chiefly known by his contributions to the 
__Etonian,’ is by far the best article in the volume. The next in our 

dear love,” is the ‘ Cacadore,” by the Subaltern ; and the next, an ex- 
cellent little essay by Mrs. Hoffland, entitled ‘The Comforts of Con- 
ceitedness.’ Some of the poetry is very inferior. There are two or three 
beautiful pieces by Mr. Moultrie; but incomparably the sweetest, are the 


following 
STANZAS. 


BY T. K. HERVEY, ESQ. 


Slumbcz lie soft on thy beautiful eye ! 

Spirits whose smiles are—like thine—of the sky, 
Play thee to sleep with their visionless strings, 
Brighter than thou—but because they have wings ! 
—Fair as a being of heavenly birth, 

But loving and loved as a child of the earth! 


Why is that tear? Art thou gone, in thy dream, 
To the valley far off, and the moon-lighted stream, 

Where the sighing of flowers, and the nightingale’s song, 
Fling.sweets on the wave, as it wanders along? 

Blest be the dreams that restores them to thee, 

But thou art the bird and the roses to me ! 
And now, as I watch o’er thy slumbers, alone, 

And hear thy low breathing, and know thee mine own, 
And muse on the wishes that grew in that vale, 

And the fancies we shaped from the river’s low tale, 

I blame not the*fate that has taken the rest, 

While it left to my bosom its dearest and best. 

Slumber lie soft on thy beautifu’ eye ! 

Love be a rainbow, to brighten thy sky! 

Oh! not for sunshine and hope, would I part 

With the shade time has flung over all—but thy heart ! 
Still art thou all which thou wert when a child, 

Only more holy—and only less wild! . 

The book is bound in roan, and embossed very prettily. [tis altogether 


a most interesting publication, and reflects equal credit upon the Pub- 


lishers and Editor. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Hoopv’s Wu1iMs AND OppiITIEs. Second Series. 


We have here a new volume of Tom Hood's drolleries, containing 
several admirable caricatures, with literary illustrations, not unworth 
of his deservedly acquired reputation for comicality. To begin with the 
prints, the Fiddle-headed Methodist, in the first page, is very charac- 
teristic. ‘Speak up, Sir;’ or a lady drinking the honied accents of 
her lover’s proposal through the medium of an ear-trumpet, is also very 
good in its way. But the best, incomparably the best of _— last 
‘Hit of Faneies,’ is ‘The Spare Bed ;’ a fancy portrait oe: Captain 
Head ;’ ‘ The Judges of A-size;’ ‘ Jurors not Conjurors ; : Banditti; 
‘A Retrospective Review ;’ ‘ Comparative Physiology ;’ ‘ Dont you 


smell Fire?’ ‘ Lawk! I forgot the Brandy -’ ¢Unconscious Imitation.’ 
These are all admirable. 


The literary portion of the volume is not so good as before, ito 
for the most part, very lively and humorous : we must content ourse 
with a single piece, as a specimen :— 


DEATH’S RAMBLE. 
One day the dreary old King of Death, 


Inclined for some sport with the carnal ; 
So he tied a pack of darts to his back, 
And quietly stole from his charnel. 


His head was bald of flesh and of hair, 
His body was lean and lank, | 
His joints at each stir made a crack, and the cul 
Took a gnaw, by the way, at his shank. 


And what did he do with his deadly darts, 
This goblin of grisly bone ? 

He dabbled and spilled man’s blood, and he killed 
Like a butcher that kills his own. 


The first he slaughtered it made him laugh, 
(For the man was a coffin-maker), 


To think how the mutes, and men in black suits, 
Would mourn for an undertaker. 


Death saw two Quakers sitting at church, 
Quoth he, ** We shall not differ.” 

And he let them alone, like figures of stone, 
For he could not make them stiffer. 


He saw two duellists going to fight, 
In fear they could not smother ; 


And he shot one through at once—for he knew 
They never would shoot each other. 


He saw a watchman fast in his box, 
And he gave a snore infernal : 


Said Death, “He ma 


y keep his breath, for his sleep 
more eternal.” 


Can never be 
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He met a coachman, driving his coach, 
So slow, that his fare grew sick ; 

But he let him stray on his tedious way, 
For Death only wars on the quick, 


Death saw a toll-man taking a toll, 
In the spirit of his fraternity ; 

But he knew that sort of man would extort, 
Though summoned to all eternity. 


He found an author writing his life, 
But he let him write no further ; 

For Death, who strikes whenever he likes, 
Is jealous of all self-murther. 


Death saw a patient that pulled out his purse, 
And a doctor that took the sum ; 

But he let them be—for he knew the ‘‘ fee’”’ 
Was a prelude to ‘‘ faw”’ and ‘ fum.”’ 


He met a dustman ringing a bell, 
And he gave him a mortal thrust ; 
For himself, by law, since Adam’s flaw, 
Is contractor for all our dust. 


He saw a sailor mixing his grog, 
And he marked him out for slanghter ; 
For on water he scarcely had cared for Death, 


And never on rum-and-water. 


Death saw two players playing at cards, 
But the game wasn’t worth a dump, 

For he quickly laid them flat with a spade, 
To wait for the final trump ! 


PopuLarR PREMISES EXAMINED IN CONNEXION WITH THE ORIGIN 
oF Morar Evit anp THE ATTRIBUTES OF Gop. An Essay. 
By Richard Dillon, Esq. 8vo. London: T. Griffiths & Co. 1827. 


Tue singularity of the title of this really talented pamphlet, first in- 
duced us to examine its contents; and though not usually addicted to 
theological metaphysics, it is but justice to say, that we have felt deeply 
interested in the inquiry of the author. The object of Mr. Dillon is 
two-fold :—First, to prove matter indistructible and co-existent with the 
Deity, and pre-existent to the digestion of chaos; or, as it is usually 
termed, ‘“ the creation of the world.”—And secondly, to shew moral 
evil to be an attribute of matter, not a production of the Godhead. 

The first proposition he professes to prove, not only from those pas- 
sages, in the Old Testament, which give a detail of the formation of the 
world, and from which that event purports to be, rather a disposing of 
previously existing, but chaotic matter, than the creation of any new 
substance for the formation of the universe; but likewise from those 
portions of Scripture, which refer more remotely to that occurrence ; but 
all which are confirmatory of the same theory. His examples are too 
numerous for quotation ; but one which Mr. D. has adopted as his motto, 


may serve as a favourable but generic illustration of his hypothesis. ‘‘ If 
he gather unto himself his spéré¢ and his breath, all flesh shall perish 
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together, and man shall turn again into dust.” (Job xxxiv. 14, 15), 
This single sentence contains in fact the ground-work of his system, 
clearly demonstrating the fact, that if the one eternal and beneficent in- 
fluence or essence be withdrawn from the other, distinct and passive, but 
sempiternal material, it will return to its original debasement, but will 
not be annihilated. Numerous others are cited by Mr. D.; but though 
in general most conclusive and apropos, we must admit that many of 
them are rather too much constrained in their application, and that 
others are applied literally, whose mode of expression is absolutely meta- 
phorical. 

Having thus disposed of one portion of his subject, the author next 
attempts to prove that the origin of moral evil is connected with the 
existence of matter, not with the fiat of the Deity; concluding, that it is 
a degraded attribute of the passive material, not a consequence of the 
active influence of the Godhead on that material. Here he dissents 
from the opinion of Milton, who, though an advocate of the indistructi- 
bility and pre-existence of matter, considers it (in his own words) “ an 
efflux from the Deity.” The eternity of moral evil is an universally ad- 
mitted theory, and without considering it the effect of some other in- 
fluence, we must admit it to be produced by God; 7. e. we must make 
the Almighty the author of evil. By the fact, however, of the eternity of 
matter, ard the observation that moral evil is inherent to 2¢, we at once 
remove the difliculty, and vindicate the benevolence of the Deity. 

We do not consider Mr. Dillon's views to be altogether original ; but 
his peculiar development of them appears to us to combine novelty with 
ingenuity, and though his will not be a popular book, it will be read 
with deep attention by those who take an interest in the subject of his 
inquiry : we regret too that his limits are so very confined, since the 
compression of his subject has involved his style in occasional obscurity. 


Metricat Essays. By Charles Swain. 


Tus is a very pleasing collection of original poems, chiefly lyrical, 
from a new aspirant, many of whose productions have appeared in the 
Literary Gazette and our own pages, There is a great deal of poetical 
feeling and taste in these little poems, and not a few of them are of a 
very high order. ‘The Convict,’ is a production of considerable power, 
and several of the shorter lyrics are very sweet and touching compost- 
tions. An extract from this interesting and modest little volume, will 
be found in another part of our Magazine. 
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CHIT-CHAT; LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. J. J. Coaton and Mr. C. Eastlake were elected Associates of the 
Royal Academy, and Mr. R. Lane, Associate Engraver. Without desiring to 
detract from the merits of the new Associated Painters, we may venture to 
express our surprise that so many of their betters have been passed over in 
their favour. What has Mr. Newton, or Mr. E. P. Stephanoff, or Mr. Haydon, 
or Mr. Clint done, that they have not been allowed a preference over Mr. 


J.J. Chalon and Mr. Eastlake ? 
The Tremaine and De Vere class of novels, is about to receive an accession 
to its number by the publication, early in December, of ‘ De Lisle, or the Dis- 


trustful Man.’ 
A poem of some length is, we are told, about to make its appearance, by 
Viscount Dillon. The subject is connected with Italy, where his lordship has 


spent much of his time. 


Mr. James Bird, author of the ‘ Vale of Slaughden,’ &c., has in the press a 
new poem, in four cantos, entitled ‘ Dunwich ;’ a tale of the splendid city. 


‘Cuthbert,’ a novel, is announced for publication in January. 
A second series of the ‘ Stanley Tales,’ is announced for early publication. 


The Paris journals continue to hazard and circulate conjectures respecting 
the destinies of Majors Laing and Clapperton : we have only to say, that there 
are no real foundations for the reports. The last letters referred to in Paris, 
are from Mr. Warrington at Tripoli, dated July 17th and 30th, who expresses 
his belief that both travellers had reached Kano in safety. 


Half-a-dozen poems are said to be on the stocks, to celebrate the victory of 
Navarino, 


A most important discovery has been made in France,—it is no other than 
the art of discovering stolen goods by animal magnetism: witness the follow- 
Ing anecdote, related by the owner of a lost parrot :—M. Fay, the father of 
Leontine Fay, the little theatrical wonder, had a parrot of which he was ex- 
tremely fond. One day, the cage being open, the parrot took it into his head 
to see the world. Whether it made its escape by the door or the window is 
hot said, but escape it did, flew to the roof of the house, and wandered ; animal 
magnetism alone knew whither. Happily for M. Fay, his maid-servant was a 
somnambule ; he put her to sleep, and then asked her questions as to what had 
become of the parrot. “I see it,’ she replied ; “I know where itis.” “ Where 
is it?” ¢ Not far from hence.” “In what street?” ‘Idon’t know.” “Try 
and find it out.” A silence of a few minutes ensued. ‘‘ Where are you?” 


“Tam in the street where the parrot is, opposite to the house.” o What num- 
ber is it?” «I don’t know; there is not any number on it, they are building in 
front.” “Go up higher, and see what is the number.” =“ Eight.” Go up 
higher still.” « Six, 4, 2.” “You are now at the corner of the street, is there 
not the name of it put up?” * Yes, it is the Rue de Clery.” ‘Now go back 
and count the numbers.” . “Two, 4, 6, 8,12.” “ Then the house where the 
parrot is, is No. 10.” In what part of the house 1s it?” “In the back part, 
on the first floor, with a very stout lady.” Here the dialogue ended, M. Fay 
awoke his maid, and hastened off to the Rue de Clery. He found the apart. 
ments designated, and the fat lady, who was conversing with “pretty poll. 

She confessed that she had only had the parrot a few days, and that she had 
bought it of a street porter, and given him six francs for it. M. Fay soon 
proved to her that the parrot and he were old acquaintance; and she consented 


to return it on repayment of the six a 
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’ On Wednesday the 21st ult., the second meeting of the Royal Society of 
Literature took place, the Rev. Dr. Richards in the chair. Sir J. Swinburne 
portant present of books was received from Mr. Todd, one of the Royal a. 
ciates. It consisted of the philological and lexicographical works which that 
learned individual had consulted in compiling his edition of Johnson's Dic. 
tionary. These authorities were not only numerous, but some of them ver 

rare and valuable: they might, indeed, be said to form a rich library of the 
useful science to which they were devoted. It seemed to be felt by the mem- 
bers present that they acquired an increased interest from the circumstance of 
their having been employed in the construction of a work so eminently national 
as Todd’s Johnson ; and that they could not but be peculiarly acceptable to a 
Society, one of whose avowed objects is the improvement of the English lan- 
guage. Upon these grounds, a vote of especial thanks was passed to their 
donor, and it was resolved that the President should be requested to sign this 
testimony of their acknowledgment. —- 

The paper read was by Mr. Landseer, on the Pyramids of Egypt. The 
writer takes a very ingenious view of his subject ; _and considering the “or 
mention of these prodigious monuments in the Scriptures—the first notices 0 
them in Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, &c.—and the absence of hieroglyphic 
inscription from them alone of all the ancient remains of Egypt, he infers that 
they were erected by Cheops, his brother Cephrenes, and a princess ae 
(daughter to one of them), whose memories were abhorred, as having shut the 
temples, and probably overturned the religious system of the country. 


There is no stronger proof that while the number of inhabitants in a country 
can never exceed the means of existence, that number is perpetually touching 
upon the limit of those means, than is furnished by a comparison of the vo 
ber of births which occurred in Prussia in the year 1708 and in the year “ 
It is well known that in the years 1709 and 1710, there was a frightful Pp po 
in Prussia, which destroyed 247,733 persons, out of a population of ae, 
After the plague, therefore, there remained only 322,267. N ow, In o ’ ins 
year preceding the plague, there were only 26,896 births; while in 17 i 
year following the plague, in a population diminished by a third, mm \ a 
32,522 births. In 1708, before the plague, the proportion of the births oe 
population was as 1 to 21 19-100; in 1711, after the plague, the pee at 
of the births to the population was as 1 to 9 9-10! Since the ee a 
human life (which the substitution of linen for woollen, as a covering for the 
skin, the better airing of houses, the greater attention to cleanliness, the se 
provement in the art of healing, the introduction of inoculation, and, mor 
recently, of vaccination, &c. have occasioned), the number of births a eM 
tion to the population of the various countries of Europe has considerably 


diminished. But a few years ago, the annual average was as 1 to 26; itis now 
Only as 1 to 33. 


A short series of popular lectures on the steam engine, by Dr. Lardner, the 
professor of mechanical philosophy in the new university, is announced for 
ublication. The author professes to have treated the subject in the most 
amiliar style, and to have stripped it so far of mathematical reasoning and 


technical phraseology, as to render it at once intelligible and interesting to the 
general reader. 


The Viscount de Rochefaucauld has presented Miss Smithson with two 
splendid vases of Sevres 


S porcelain, which are understood to have been given 
by the Duchess of Berri; her royal highness wishing to testify her high satis- 
faction at the performance of Jane Shore, in this delicate manner. 

The author of ‘Virginius’ (Mr, 
entitled ‘ Alfred,’ for Drury Lane 
tained by that admi 


Knowles) has, we hear, written a tragedy 


Theatre; the principal character to be sus- 
rable performer, Macready. 
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Proposals have appeared for establishing a Scientific and Literary Institution, 
for the populous parish of Mary-le-bone. The plan embraces a central part 
of the parish, as may be afterwards considered most eligible for such a pur- 
pose; a well-regulated library of reference, the best of the new publications, 
and the principal Foreign and English journals—literary and scientific; an 
admission fee, and an annual subscription ; the choice of members to be con- 
ducted on principles of careful selection: courses of lectures to be delivered on 
popular branches of literature and science ; readings from French, Italian, 
Spanish, and German literature, with lectures on those languages by foreigners 
of eminence. The management of the Institution to devolve upon a com- 
mittee, to be chosen annually, assisted by a librarian, secretary, and treasurer. 
When fifty names shall have been received (at Mr. Goodhugh’s library in 
Oxford-street), further measures are to be taken. 

The forthcoming new tragic play at Covent-garden is reported to be written 
by Lord Normanby, from whose pen has proceeded one or two fashionable 
novels. The scene of the drama is laid in Russia; and,Messrs. Young, C. 
Kemble, Warde, and Miss Jarman, have all good characters. 


. The fossil remains of the Mammoth lately discovered by our countrymen 
in the Burman Empire, embedded with those of the rhinoceros, ruminating 
animals, tortoises, and crocodiles, have given rise to much curious speculation 
among the geologists of France. It seems, that up to this moment, the 
mammoth’s bones had never been found in the equatorial regions. It was 
thought, therefore, to have been designed by nature to inhabit cold countries, 
like the fossil elephant which was discovered entire on the banks of the Lena, 
covered with a coat of thick fur. Geologists regard this discovery as very im- 
portant, as it must give rise to fresh discussions and inquiries, which, if they 
determine nothing, will at least amuse for a while, and may, in the end, lead 
to something like a satisfactory conclusion. 


The late Lieut.-Colonel Boden, of the E. I. Company’s service, has be- 
queathed a property to the University of Oxford, to be appropriated towards 
the erection and endowment of a Professorship in the Shanskreet language, 1n 
one of the colleges of the said University, being, as the will states, “ of opinion 

ill be a means 


that a more general and critical knowledge of that language w 
onversion of the natives of 


of enabling his countrymen to proceed in the c 
a knowledge of the sacred 


a to the Christian religion, by disseminating 
criptures amongst them, more effectually than all other means whatsoevet.’ 


During the present extremely damp season, it may increase the comfort of 
—that by placing an un- 


such of our readers as wish to try the experiment: 
ining strong sulphuric 


Stopped bottle, or more open vessel, if convenient, contai ) 
acid, in any part of the room, the moisture of the air will be readily absorbed, 


and the salubrity of the apartment consequently improved. The great 
capacity of sulphuric acid, renders this mode of absorbing humidity very 


economical. 


_ We have just seen the MS. 
sists of eight small folio volumes, bound up neatly in vellu 
having a thong of the same material bound neatly round it. The plants are 
crushed flat, and fastened to the paper with gum; and the natural history, or 
rather scientific description of each, is written on the opposite page, 1 — 
seau’s small beautiful hand-writing. A very pleasing scent exhales from the 

plants have 


Herbal of the Philosopher of Geneva. It con- 
m, each volume 


volumes when open ; and neither the leaves nor the flowers of the plat 
lost their brilliant colours. The MS. is valued at three hundred guineas.— 


Monthly Review. 


Nearly ready, ‘The Oriental Missionary.’ 
undertaken with a view to the propagation of Christian Knowled 
and on the banks of the Euphrates, during the years 1824-5. By the Rev. 


C. Judkin. 


Some account of a Mission, 
ge in Arabia, 
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According to the statements of one of the American Scientific J ournals, an 
American engineer has contrived an engine, to be worked without the aid of 
fire, steam, or gas, which will beat all the recent improvements of Mr. Perkins 
entirely out of the field, as the inventor talks of working an engine to do the 


work of sixty horses, for one month, night and day, with the expenditure of 
ten dollars ! 


In a few days, ‘The Children’s Fire-Side.’ Being a collection of tales by 
a Mother ; written for her children. 


The new Novel, entitled ‘Timothy Grub,’ in 2 vols. 8vo. is nearly ready. 


A monthly (or periodical) work is now in progress, in which it is intended 
to comprise the whole of the Scriptures. In addition to marginal notes, 
parallel texts, elucidations of passages less obvious in their meaning, and 
devotional reflections, the several Heresies will be discussed and set forth. 
With a comparative view of the Disputed texts of Scripture, arranged in the 
following order :—1. The Greek Version; 2. The Authorized English Version ; 


3. The Roman Catholic Version; 4. The Unitarian Version. The work is 
intended to appear early in 1828. 


As a proof of the continual deposit of shingle and sand on the flat coast of 
the eastern counties, Mr. Taylor, in a valuable paper on this subject, in the 
Philosophical Magazine of the present month, observes that, at Lowestoft Ness, 
as well as at Yarmouth, the sea has erected a complete series of natural em- 
bankments against itself. The present extent of land thrown up by the sea, 
and out of the reach of the highest tides, is nearly three miles long, projecting 
from the base of the original cliff to the distance of 660 yards at the Ness. 
The respective lines of growth are indicated by a series of small embankments 
perfectly defined. Several of these ridges have been formed within the me- 
mory of men now liying. A rampart of heavy materials is first thrown up bya 
violent gale from the north east. Sand is subsequently blown over, and — 
solidates the shingle, and the process is completed by the arundo gr an 
other marine plants taking root, and extending their fibres in a kind o eat 
work through the mass. In process of time the surface becomes covere 


with vegetable mould, and ultimately, in many cases, is covered with good 
herbage. 


On the 20th of August, M. Manuel de Serres announced to the Academy of 
Sciences, that he had discovered in the department of the Eastern I Joong 
new caverns with bones, which appear to him to give a solution of several 9 


the questions which have arisen from the study of those singular localities.— 
Brewster's Journal. 


In a late lecture delivered by Dr. Tweedie on contagious fever, he states 
that the exhalation from the human body, even ina state of health, when 
several persons are crowded together in small or ill-ventilated apartments, 
is quite sufficient to originate typhus fever ; and that certain districts of the 


metropolis are never free from fever, owing to the crowded habitations, and 


wretchedness and filth of the inhabitants. The doctor justly observes, that 
‘while governments are busily engaged in legislative enactments for supplying 
the wants of the poor, it is surely an object of national importance to guard 
against the risk of pestilence, by insisting on the local authorities adopting a 


more rigid system of police, and enacting some regulations with the view of 
preventing, as far as possible, danger from this source.’ 


The Antidote ; or, Memoirs of a Modern Freethinker : including Letters 
and Conversations on Scepticism, and Evidences of Christianity. 


A new edition of Cowper’s humorous poem, John Gilpin, illustrated with 
wood engravings, designed by G. Cruickshank. 


_ The tragedy of ‘Macbeth’ has been translated into Italian verse by at 
English gentleman, Major Fry; and has heen published at Manheim. 
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In the possession of the Draper’s Company, is a whole-length portrait of the 
Scottish Queen, with her son, James I., apparently: about four years of age. 
It is a very fine picture, and is said to bear strong marks of being an original 
portrait of the unfortunate personage whom it is supposed to represent. The 
company’s records afford no written document or memorandum to shew how 
they became possessed of it; but the late Mr. Bagshaw, who was in the 
company’s office from 1737, and continued at Draper’s Hall to the time of his 
death, in 1794, always considered it an original picture of Queen Mary. He 
frequently stated, that about the beginning of the last century, it was dis- 
covered among useless articles in a lumber room, covered with dust, and 
enveloped in the remnants of an old baize cloth; that none of the servants 
could give any account when or from whence it came, or what it was; but that 
it had always, during their recollection, remained unmoved where it was then 
found ; that, on its being cleared of dust, it was soon recognised as the picture 
which it is now asserted to be, and placed where it now hangs. The late Mr 
Hardwick, who was clerk of the Draper’s Company from 1737, to the period of 
his death, at the age of 75, in 1773, also considered it an original portrait of 
Queen Mary, and stated that the above account of its discovery was correct. 
In the year 1818, David Babington, Esq., now a solicitor in Dublin, and 


lineally descended from Sir Anthony Babington, who was confidential secre-. 


tary of Queen Mary, asked Mr. Smith, clerk to the company, if there was not 
a picture of her at Draper’s Hall. On the latter inquiring what induced that 
question, he said a tradition was handed down in his family, that Sir Anthony 
had a whole length portrait of the Queen, and that he had deposited it for 
safe custody, either at Merchant Tailors’ Hall, or at Drapers’ Hall, and that it 
had never come back to Sir Anthony or his family. This tradition is quite 
consonant with the circumstances under which it was found at Drapers’ Hall, 
and confirms the truth of the supposition that it is an original portrait of the 
beautiful and unfortunate Queen Mary of Scotland. The painting is attri- 
buted to Frederico Zucchero, but for no other reason than that Zucchero is 
known to have resided in England during Mary’s captivity, and because it 1s 
supposed there was no other painter in England at that time who was capable 
of such a performance. 

We learn from an American paper, that an individual of Rhode Island has 
received a premium at the exhibition of manufactures in that State, for making 
cotton cord lines. It is stated, that they outlasted the hempen lines used for 
the same purpose. The inventor thinks that cotton cables would be more 
durable than hempen, being much finer, and many thousands twined together 
would be stronger ; and there being no tar in the cotton, and the weight only 
a half for the same strength of rope, it can evidently be afforded cheaper. 

Ram-Mohum-Roy, a Brahmin, converted to Christianity, has published, at 
Calcutta, translations of the Moonduk-Opunis'iud, the Kuth-Opunishud, the 
Cena-Opunishud, &c., as also various treatises, the object of which is to 


expose the absurdity of the three hundred and thirty thousand divinities of the 
Hindoos, and to unveil the motive which induce the Brahmins to defend 


polytheism. His works comprehend an immense number of volumes. 


The History of Helias, Knight of the Swanne, from a unique copy printed 
by Copland, now in the British Museum, will form the next in Mr. W. J. 
Thoms’ series of Early Prose Romances. 

There is announced to us, as being in the university press, Cambridge, a 
Treatise on the Geometrical Representation of the Square Roots of Negative 
Quantities, by the Rev. John Warren, A.M., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus 
College. The object of this work is, we are informed, fo shew that those 
quantities in algebra, usually called imaginary quantities, or impossible roots, 
have a real existence in geometry ; and that the impossible sign prefixed, 
merely signifies that the direction in which they are drawn is at right angles 
to that in which positive or negative quantities are drawn. 
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To Bronze statues, medals, 
half a drachm of salt of sorrel. Dissolve them in half a pint of white wine 


&c.—Take two drachms of sal-ammoniac, and 


vinegar ; clean the metal from verdigris, then moisten a brush by dipping 
it gently in the above solution; rub it continually on the same place till the 
colour becomes dry, and assumes the depth of shade required. In order that 
the drying may be more rapid, this operation is to be performed in the sunshine, 
or by the heat of a stove. The oftener it is repeated in the same place, the 
deeper, proportionably, will be the colour of the bronze. 


A new monthly magazine is announced to commence on the First of 
January, 1828, called the ‘British Magazine, of Literature, Religion, and 


Philosophy.’ It is said that it will occupy a middle ground, between the 
Literary and Religious worlds. 


It was some time ago stated, as the result of observations made by the 
Academy of St. Petersburgh, that in that city the magnetic needle exhibited 
ne variation. The fact was doubted ; and it was supposed that this reported 
anomaly arose from the defective mobility of the instruments that had been 
employed. Recent observations prove that such was the case, and that 


diurnal variations of the needle occur in St. Petersburgh just the same as 
elsewhere. 


A series of examinations of Vegetable Productions, with the aid of a very 
powerful achromatic microscope, has proved that there is an extraordinary 
analogy between certain processes in animal and vegetable production. The 


subject is one of great curiosity and interest; but the details will not admit of 
description in a work intended for the general reader. 


At a late meeting of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, an account was 
given of a new invention by a person named Conti, for printing with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. M. Conti has contrived what he calls a tachygraph, and 
tachytype ; the former enables a person to print with facility, almost as quickly 
as speaking, even without the aid of the eye, on paper, wax, and soft metals, 
with all sorts of characters and punches, regularly fabricated. The tachygraph 
consists chiefly of a portable case, in the midst of which is placed an horizontal 
chase, a shelf of marble or iron, the size of a sheet of paper, moyeable before 
and behind, on which is placed the sheet of paper which is to receive the 
writing. As each line is printed, the moveable shelf advances a space equal 
to the interval which separates the lines. Above the marble table is suspended 
a kind of round box, moveable from left to right, in whieh are disposed all 
around, and in a certain order, characters of tempered steel, in sufficient 
number to express all the parts of the writing. Each of these characters 
or punches, answers to a key (like the keys of a harpsichord) which is placed 
before the box and the moveable table. Upon each key is engraved the 
character corresponding to the punch. All these keys are so disposed that 
they can be played upon without displacing the hand. At each pressure of 
a key, the corresponding punch moistens itself with ink, and places itself in 
the centre of the box, by the action of a little spring, which suddenly presses 


. . > 
it, and as promptly retires to make way for the other punches, and so on. 


hv cost of one these machines, it is stated, would be 600 francs, or about 
251. 


Sunday Evening Discourses; or, 
Divinity ; for the use of households, 
author of several theological works. 


A number of fragments of the Greek poet, Mimnermus, who was the con- 
temporary of Solon, and flourished about the thirty-seventh Olympiad, have 
been published at Leipsic, by Dr. Nicholas Bach. Although Mimnermus was 
not, as has been supposed, the inventor of elegiac verse, he was the first to 


a compendious System of Scriptural 
is announced by the Rev. R. Warner, 


employ it on amatory subjects. The elegies of Mimnermus were among the 
most highly esteemed of antiquit 


y- 
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Plates of above six hundred fossil bones (the remains of an ancient world), 
recently discovered in the neighbourhood of Issoire, in France, are preparing 
for publication. They belong to more than 50 species of animals, now extinct ; 
among which are elephants, horses, tapirs, rhinoceri, eleven or twelve kinds of 
stags, large cats, oxen, bears, otters, &c. The original form of all these bones 
is perfectly preserved ; and it appears by experiment, that even their chemical 
nature is but little altered. 


At the end of the year 1820, Prussia (excluding Neuchatel) contained 
11,272,842 inhabitants. In the six years which followed, 3,060,260 human 
beings were born in that country, and 1,921,956 died. The increase was 
therefore 1,138,304; and at the end of 1826 the population of Prussia 
amounted to 12,419,788. 


During the last spring, the north and east coasts of Iceland were visited by 
an extraordinary number of icebergs, which produced so much cold and 
drought, accompanied by furious gusts of wind, that vegetation was at a stand. 
By way of amends, the fishery, especially in the southern parts of the island, 
was exceedingly productive. On the 13th of February, a new volcano burst 
forth from one of the glaciers. 


In the last volume of the ‘ Transactions of the Batavian Society of Arts and 
Sciences,’ is an interesting paper by M. Van Angelbeek, on the island of 
Lingga. It is divided into three parts. In the first, he considers the island 
in a geological point of view ; the second he devotes to the history and moral 
condition of the Malays; and in the third he describes their government, trade, 
and occupations. Theisland of Lingga is the actual residence of the primitive 
Malays. Its capital, called Kwala-Dai, is the ordinary place of abode of the 
sultan. Its climate is healthy; and there are but few diseases, the principal 
of which are of the skin. This island is very mountainous, and is covered 
with wood. In its forests grows the fine tree called chalcas paniculata; and 
the soil indicates the presence of rich tin mines. It is also said that there is 
Some gold. M. Van Angelbeek observes that the country is magnificent, that 
nature shews herself there in all her force; but that it is vexatious to see that 
the natives benefit only partially from its fertility. They devote themselves 
but little to agriculture, which is held in disesteem. Fishing is almost their 
sole occupation, and the fish are abundant and excellent. 


A new rural town is about to be erected, by Mr. Bullock, on the south 
banks of the Ohio, opposite to the city of Cincinnati. It is to stand on 
a point of land projecting into a bend of the river; and the squares, streets, 
public buildings, and gardens are laid out in the plan with great taste. The 
surrounding country is described as remarkably fertile and beautiful, and all 
the necessaries of life, tea and coffee excepted, may be procured in the im- 
mediate environs of the town. At Cincinnati, they are extremely abundant 
and cheap, and the vicinity of the Ohio, which in fact washes the feet of the 
terraces, ensures the advantage of every thing that can be required from the 


southern states. 


The Lady’s Monitor; or, Letters and Essays on Conduct, Morals, Religion, 
&c., addressed to young Ladies, by Lady Jane Grey, Queen Catherine, &c., 


&c., is in the press. 


We are happy to announce, in the present scarcity of books in that most 
interesting department of literature, literary history, that Mr. Leitch Ritchie is 
preparing for publication, in 2 vols. 8vo., a series of essays, literary and bio- 
graphical, on the private cheracter and domestic life of celebrated English 
writers, with the title of ‘The Loves and Marriages of Authors.’ 


The Beauties of Melody, a collection of the most popular Airs, Duets, 
Glees, &c., of the best authors, with new words, poetry, and symphonies, is 
announced by W. H. Plumstead, T. R. Drury Lane. 
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The First Number of a Journal of Morbid Anatomy; or, Researches 
Physiological, Pathological, and Therapeutic, by J. R. Farre, M. D., is in the 
press. 

A Translation from the German of Madame Pichler’s new Historical 
Romance, entitled the Swedes in Prague, is announced. | 


The noble author of Matilda (Lord Normanby) announces, Yes or No ;— 
query, another tale of the day ? 


The Author of Granby also promises a new Novel, called Herbert Lacy. 


The Red Rover is forthcoming, from the pen of the writer of The Spy, The 
Pilot, &c. 


Under the domination of Buonaparte, France consumed only about four- 
teen millions pounds of sugar annually. The present annual consumption 
exceeds eighty millions of pounds. 


In a statistical return from one of the departments of France, it is stated 
that three brothers, living in that department, had, among them, no fewer than, 
fifteen wives! 


Yorkshire Museum.—Last week, the foundation stone was laid, by the 
Archbishop of York, of a handsome building for the reception of the York- 
shire Museum. The site is partly on that of the ancient St. Mary’s Abbey, on 
the manor shore, near the city. The reports of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society were among the memorabilia deposited. The architect is Mr. W. 
Wilkins. 


An expedition has been projected by the Pasha of Tripoli against the re- 
volted Arabs of the Djebbel. This mountainous and woody country extends 
to the Tunisian territory. It is divided into a hundred and three districts, in 
which there is an abundant produce of oil, raisins, and figs. The Arabs who 
inhabit it belong to three distinct tribes, who hail as their chief Muhammed-ll- 
Marmouri, a crafty and cruel man. 





ERRATA. 


Page 268, 1. 17, for inference, read reference. 
1. 20, engagement, read enjoyment. 
—— 269, 1. 13, insert the word ‘ and,’ after ‘‘ Exile of Deira.” 
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THE TWO KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN, AND THE BASTARD 
OF CHARENTON. 


BY THE AUTIIOR OF ‘STORIES OF CHIVALRY AND ROMANCE.’ 
Touched you the bastardy of Edward’s children 1—Shakspeare. 


‘Twas on one of those rich evenings of autumn, which occasionally 
visit these our northern climes, as if for the sole purpose of making 


their inhabitants sigh for the 
glowing southern regions, 


Where the daygod makes his dwelling— 


that a portly-looking friar was seen leisurely winding his way along the 
bottom of a romantic dell, trolling as he went the fragment of a half- 
Latin half Anglo-Norman lay, whose oft-recurring burden was of that 
doubtful and anti-ascetic kind, which your gravest monks not unfre- 
quently indulged themselves in, especially when revelling in the prospect 
of an approaching festival. Over his left shoulder was slung a small 
net; and in his right hand, and secured on a willow twig, dangled a 
brace of as fine trout as ever were drawn out of deep water. 

“ By my faye, sir friar! but, judging from thy blithesome roundelay, 
thou canst direct us to where good cheer is to be obtained ; and that at 
the cheapest cost, too, I warrant me!” quoth the younger of two richly 
clad and noble-looking horsemen, who at that instant started into view 
from behind a thorny dingle, which had hitherto concealed their progress 
from the ken of the watchful passenger. 

“St. Robert’s blessing on ye, brave gentles!” replied the grave 
Cistertian : “‘but wherefore suppose ye that we should direct your 
footsteps to ungodly hostelries? for in truth, since the day when we 
were esteemed worthy to be numbered among the holy brotherhood, we 
have not overstepped the land-marks of Count Raimond’s domains. 

“And it be so, then,” added the first speaker; ‘‘ ye have fared well 
thereupon ; or, I trow, ere this ye would have wandered from the 
farthest Russia to the Holy City, in search of a better resting -place. 

‘Why, thanks to St. Robert and the worthy dame Agnes, and, of 
late, to our lady prophetess, who bringeth many holy guests from afar to 
But alas! the 


our abbey, we lack not aught of what nature requireth. 
sad chances of to-morrow may strip us of all, and compel us to live on 


the alms of the pious again!” - -— rf 
“‘ Wherefore so, holy father?” inquired the senior cavalier. What 
have the chances of to-morrow to do with those whose trust is in 


heaven ?” | 
“ Are ye then, sir knight, so great a stranger in these parts, that ye 
know not to-morrow is the appointed day for answering the challenge o 


the hardy Sir Guy, who hath dared to impeach the Lady Agnes’ loyalty 


to her lord, Count Raimond, of Charenton ?” 
‘“‘ How! the fidelity of the Lady Agnes impeached by the bastard, 


Sir Guy? Sure, good father, _ art jesting.” 
D 
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Would, Sir Knight, the matter had been but a jest;” but the lists are 
prepared, and the seats for the judges erected; and if the heralds of 
Charenton belie not their calling, the morn of to-morrow will see the 
dame Agnes brought forth for judgment; when, be assured, she will be 
declared guilty: and the fair Melesinde—if still, indeed, she liveth, — 
disinherited of these domains; unless that some brave and unexpected 
champion shall appear, to vindicate their fame from such disgrace,” 

‘‘ Nay, then, by the cross of St. John of Jerusalem ! so noble a lady 
shall never lack champion while there is strength in this arm, or a lance 
to be broken in so glorious a cause. But prithee, holy father, what 
ground of accusation existeth against the virtuous lady of Count 
Raimond?” 

‘“‘ In truth, most noble Hospitaller—for the oath which thou- hast 
sworn bespeaks thee such—the charges are nor light nor frivolous, if 
rumours may be credited ; for they accuse the dame of having shame- 
lessly admitted to her bed some guilty paramour, when at Messina, with 
the court of royal Berengare; which foul and treacherous slander the 
knight Sir Guy maintaineth to be true. But righteous heaven will 
raise some champion to defend the innocent, and hurl destruction on 
the slanderer’s head ; for a more true and loyal wife than our noble lady, 
never wore veil in a convent, or breathed forth an Ave Maria.” 

‘¢ Well spoken, gallant monk,” said the junior Knight, ‘ heaven wll 
defend the innocent, and maugre the prowess of Sir Guy of Charenton ; 
and we have heard the fame of his soldierly deeds: thou needest not 
fear the issue of to-marrow’s strife, since a brother of St. John of 
Jerusalem standeth pledged to the enterprise. But we'll discuss anon 
these weightier matters; and meanwhile would repose us from our 
weary toils, that so we may be ready for the coming field.” 

Our young hero had doubtless been led to his closing remarks, from 
the circumstance of a majestic pile of Gothic architecture, at that 
moment, appearing in view ; and which, indeed, proved to be none other 
than the monastery of which his cassocked guide was an inhabitant. 

“St. Robert’s name be praised!” said the latter, ‘‘ for thus directing 
to his holy temple two soldiers of the Cross: and if the coarse fare of 
our humble monastery can satisfy such princely visitors, ye shall not 
lack thereof.” 

As the Knights, following the footsteps of their reverend companion, 
entered the minster’s porch, they heard the sweet chaunt of the vesper 
hymn echoing melodiously in the-interior of the building. They were 
not, however, permitted, by their presence, to intrude upon and disturb 
the devotion of the sacred choir; but turning aside, were conducted to 
an apartment, employed apparently for manifold purposes ; and, among 
others, for the reception of such gentles as from time to time might 
stand in need of a night’s shelter, in their wanderings. Here, fora time, 
their conductor left them, while he hastened to inform his Superiors of 
their arrival and request. 

‘* Thus, then, my brother,” said the younger Knight, breaking the 
short silence which had ensued, “ our prophecies have proved too true, 


and another day’s delay might have cast a stain upon the spotless shield 


of Charenton, which scarce thy noble virtues could have effaced. 1 did 
forewarn thee of the Bastard’s malice,” 
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«« Even so, brave Berenger,” replied his companion; “ but it became 
not a true knight of St. John of Jerusalem to quit the Holy Land, 
while the cross of his order remained in the field: and heaven be praised 
I am not yet too late to save from shame the ’scutcheon of my sires, 
and vindicate a mother’s fame, from the foul charges of this heathen 
slanderer !” 

‘‘ That task be mine, Earl Raimond,” rejoined Sir Berenger, “ since 
I have a prior cause to court this bastard’s lance, nor will I now forego 
this juster claim. The wrongs and insu!ts I received at Sicily have yet 
to be revenged. Thou oft hast heard me tell how there we wooed the 
self-same maiden—alas, that e’er the greedy deep should covet one so 
fair!—and how, when forced to follow in the wake of France, ere 
England put to sea, he tore my gallant falcon from her rest, and hung 
his gauntlet there, which I have treasured until now, even as a miser 
treasures up a gem. And after seeking, hitherto in vain, to avenge 
mine injured fame, shall I fly from fortune, when at length she speeds to 
my embrace? Nay, nay, sir earl, to-morrow’s chance is mine!” 

‘¢ What, trust a parent’s honour to another? That were indeed un- 
knightly and unnatural.” 

‘“‘ Ye: suffer it for once. Thine arm, my brother, will not be weak- 
ened, though mine should be overcome; and, at the last, thou canst 


declare thyself, and claim the right of battle in thine own behalf.” _ 
“< Well, be it as you list, my noble brother. St. John forbid I should 


mistrust so true and chivalrous a knight has thou hast proved thyself— 
but, hark! what doleful, melancholy lay is that? Sure I have heard 
the voice before !” 

Our heroes paused in their discourse, and stood awe-struck, as the 
sweet music of a female voice greeted their ears; and anon, a tall and 
stately figure, clothed in black, passed by the fretted window of their 
apartment, which looked into the cloisters of the monastery. Both 
started simultaneously forward, but the object of their curiosity had dis- 
appeared in the deep gloom of the interior ; and the only advantage they 
therefore gained was, that of being enabled to hear more distinctly a por- 


tion of the songster’s melody. 
‘¢ Ave Maria! 
Mater et dea, 


Sancta, sanctissima, 
Ora pro nobis !” 
While silently and intently listening to the holy strain, the door of the 
chamber opened, and the Abbot of St. Robert’s advanced towards his 
Stranger guests. — wr 
‘‘ St. Robert’s blessing on ye, brethren of Saint John!” said he, eye- 
ing them from head to foot. ‘‘ What, motionless ?—and hath the 


vesper hymn of a holy nun so enchanted ye, that ye cannot answer 


courteous greeting ?” 
“T cry you mercy, reverend father!” quoth Earl Raimond ; “ but, 


prithee, who was that swept by with ghost-like tread, and robed in 
deepest’ pall? Methinks I should have heard that voice before, or in a 


dream or in reality.” , 
_ “Tf either, valiant soldier, be sure twas in a dream; for, save at 


ven-vesper s, never yet hath that sweet voice been heard by mortal ear. 
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For rarely doth the holy maiden quit her cell, save at the twili 
or when constrained by duty or devotion.” 

“¢ Yet the voice sounds familiar to my ears,” rejoined the earl. “ And 
lives she not within these walls, good father ?” 

‘‘ Within the walls, sir knight, and in a gloomy and retired cell, 
where many do resort to her; for heaven hath blessed her with the 
spirit of holy prophecy, whereby she can unfold the secret things of 
time, if so she listeth.” 

“‘ Indeed, Sir Abbot!” And whence came this maid?” inquired Sir 
Berenger, turning to partake of the discourse, for hitherto he had clung 
to the grated window, with the intense feelings of one who hears, unex- 
pectedly, in a far-off land, the lays of his native hills. 

“‘ From heaven, we do believe,” replied the abbot; ‘for, in truth, she 
seemeth not to heed the bauble things of earth.” 

‘“¢ Then, holy father, if that she kens the future, we would inquire the 
issue of a brave adventure, the which we have on hand. We pray you, 
therefore, lead us to her cell.” 

‘‘ Not so, not so, brave Hospitallers,” rejoined the Cistertian: “ this 
night the prophet maid must not be spoken with, at least till the Lord 
Guy of Charenton hath prayed her answer upon the fortune of to-mor- 
row’s lists, and we expect him minutely; nay, the time appointed hath 
already far gone by. But when the knight hath had his interview’ — 

The abbot abruptly paused—the clatter of horses’ hoofs was heard 
without, and the rude bell of the outer gate gave notice of the arrival of 
strangers. A faint light shone through the windows where our heroes 
were, and the reflections thereof dimly illumined the deep gloom of the 
cloisters. A heavy tread was heard approaching, and the rattling sound 
of a warrior’s panoply accompanied each footfall. Immediately a tall 
mailed figure passed by the window, following a cowled monk, who bore 
in his apparently trembling hands a lighted taper; a door was heard to 
close, and in a few seconds all was again dark and silent. 

“Sir Guy of Charenton!” faintly muttered the abbot, and crossed 
himself the while—“ Sanctus Robertus ora pro nobis !” 

‘“‘ Sir Guy of Charenton !” repeated Earl Raimond, in a somewhat 
louder tone. ‘‘ And wherefore, holy father, shouldst thou cross thyself, 
and look so awe-struck at the knight’s appearing ?” — 

‘¢ Art thou so great a stranger, then, bold warrior of St. John, said 
the wearer of the priestly stole, “‘ that thou hast heard nothing touching 
the honour of Sir Guy? Alas! since our good lord Count Raimond s 
death, who doth not cross himself when Guy of Charenton shall cross 
his path 2” 

“‘ What! saidst thou Count Raimond’s death ?” 

‘* Even so, sir knight; and, if a general rumour may be credited, this 
same Sir Guy knows more about the matter than becomes a guiltless 
and an honest man to know. But evil deeds will out when heaven 
sees fit!’ 

“« Yet many an evil deed escapes unpunished. Count Raimond dead ! 
I pray you, holy father, tell me how, when, and where befel this dire 
event! If treachery, or murder (fouler still) did work his death, hide it 
not vainly from me ; for this good sword will soon unfold the mystery, 


though treasured in ‘the heart, and cased in triple steel.” 


ght hour, 
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‘¢ Softly, my brother,” replied the abbot, “and you shall hear, forth- 
with, all that a priest may venture to declare. Six months agone —’twas 
on the holy vigil of St. Mark—a sudden inroad of the savage Brabanters 
summoned the knights of Charenton to arms; Count Raimond led them, 
and surprised the foe in the deep dell which leadeth to the castle ; but 
though victorious, he himself was slain, while none stood near him save 
his own bastard son. The night, however, was dark, and none can say 
who did the treacherous deed. But certain tis, an aged armed figure, 
tall and stalwart, and like to good Count Raimond, stalks abroad and 
haunts the dreaded spot, demanding of each wind that whistles past, the 
blood of one that lives!” 

“‘ But shall not do so long!” added the Knight of St. John: “if 
heaven maintain the cause of truth and justice, and this good sword pre- 
serve its wonted faith.” 

‘‘ Saint Robert’s blessing on the noble glaive !” said the abbot; ‘ yet 
know, brave chevalier, Sir Guy of Charenton’s no coward in the shock 
of arms, for he hath proved himself a gallant soldier, and won his 
knightly spurs at Acre’s siege.” 

‘To lose them here at home,” replied Earl Raimond, tauntingly. 
‘“‘ For, by the sacred cross! to-morrow’s sun shall not go down, till this 
false knight hath answered with his blood Count Raimond’s life !” 

At the very commencement of this impassioned colloquy, Sir Beren- 
ger of Anjou had stolen, unobserved, from the apartment, and followed 
the footsteps of the Bastard of Charenton: who, under the sure guid- 
ance of one who appeared half-monk, half-minstrel, proceeded, ‘‘ with all 
convenient speed,” towards the cell of the prophet maid of St. Robert. 
Crossing the garden of the monastery, they arrived at a low and narrow 
doorway in the outer wall thereof, which at once admitted them into the 
crypt, where inquirers into futurity were fated to await the response of 
the unknown divinity who dwelt behind the veil. Sir Guy and his 
priestly companion, who was likewise the high-priest of the shrine, 
knelt down as at confession, when the latter propounded, in the fol- 
lowing rude verses, the dark riddle of unborn events: 

Maiden, whose prophetic eye 
Pierceth thro’ futurity, 

Say, what fortune in the fight 
Waits a gallant red-cross knight? 
Bring to light what dark appears 
On the scroll of coming years ; 


Nothing hide, whate’er befal— 
_ Weal or woe—reveal it all! 


A short and silent pause ensued, when the monk took up a small harp 
which he had brought with him, and played a soft and plaintive sym- 
phony ; in the midst of which, however, he was interrupted by the pro- 
phetic voice of the invisible maiden, and this was the laconic reply :— 
There’s a hawk in the air, and a bark on the flood ; 
And the past and the future is crimson’d with blood ! 
Still kneeling on the cold stone bench, the knight and his minstrel 
guide listened for awhile attentively, but in vain-—the voice was silent, 
and they were fain to receive the dark, and apparently unmeaning, ex- 
clamation of the oracle, as the only answer vouchsafed to their inquiries. 
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Sir Guy put on his morion, and wrapping his ample cloak around him, 
motioned the monk to lead the way back. Retracing his footsteps acrosg 
the garden and along the dreary cloisters, he soon reached the minster 
gate again; where mounting his noble steed, he plunged his sharp spurs 
into its flanks, and in a moment disappeared from the view. 

Sir Berenger of Anjou, who had, as stated above, followed the foot- 
steps of the bastard, and who had likewise contrived to hear all that 
passed within the crypt, now hastened to rejoin his brother hospitaller, 
to whom he related all that he had seen and heard ; the reverend abbot 
having previously left the apartment. 

‘“‘ My noble Berenger,” said Earl Raimond, ‘ we must to horse be- 
times to-morrow, lest this false knight send forth his challenge ere the 
sun be up, and none be there to answer; for I have heard a tale, while 
thou wert hence, would freeze a Moslem’s blood, and I have sworn to 
meet this miscreant’s sword, as foe meets foe !” 

‘‘ How now!” replied Sir Berenger; “‘ it was agreed, methought, I 
first should prove his lance? Beside the gage I bear ”— 

‘‘ It must not be, brave Berenger. A mother’s honour and a father’s 
blood, perhaps a sister’s too, appeal at once to heaven and my good 
sword, demanding vengeance on the murderer.” 

“A father’s blood! perhaps a sister's too!” exclaimed the knight of 
Anjou. ) 

‘“‘ Too true, Sir Berenger,” continued the earl; ‘‘ my gallant father 
hath been foully slain, and no one knoweth where my sister is, the gen-' 
tle Melesinda—dead too, perchance by poison or the sword, or else 
immured in some dank dungeon, where the blessed light of heaven dis- 
dains to enter. Thus much I learnt from yonder holy monk, who, fear- 
ful of to-morrow’s enterprise, withholds all further information.” 

« Alas, Earl Raimond!” added Sir Berenger, “ these are indeed fear- 
ful and unexpected tidings, and call upon me to resign my right of prior 
combat. Nay, valiant brother, I will do more than this—thou shalt go 
forth the god-like champion of celestial justice, the avenger of my 
wrongs and of thine own! This bastard’s gage, which I have treasured 
up so long and carefully, shall grace thy plumed helm, and I will be thy 
battle squire, and arm thee for the fray ; and when thou chargest, raise 
the stirring shout of ‘ Honour to the brave!’ ” 

“ Hold, hold, Sir Berenger !” quoth his companion in arms ; “* ’twere 
meet, perhaps, that I should be thy squire, but not thou mine, The 
royal heir of Anjou be the lacquey of a poor simple knight? Nay, nay, 
it shall not be !” . 

‘‘ For once, my brother, it must e’en be so, for I will no excuse; and 
hereby dub thee champion for the house of Anjou’s honour, and, as the 
champion, thou shalt wear the badge and cognizance of Berenger: let 
this suffice. Our gallant hawk disdains to wear the hood! The world 
believes thee fallen at Tiberius, and ’tis not meet this bastard know thou 
art among the living.” 

a Heaven and St. John, then, nerve me for the fight, and crown with 
conquest Anjou’s gallant falcon! But now no more—here comes our 
reverend guide, and we must court repose.” 

_ The merry monk, whom our heroes had encountered in their evening 
journey, now made his re-appearance, and led them to tbe refectory, 
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where they were regaled with such frugal fare as a retired monastery 
could be expected to supply, and, the repast concluded, conducted them 
to the narrow cell appointed for their bed-chamber ; and where, locked 
in the oblivious arms of sleep, we shall leave them for awhile, in order 
to hasten after Sir Guy to the castle of Charenton. 

It wanted but a few minutes of the witching hour, when the bastard 
alighted from his jaded steed at the postern-gate, which led to that part 
of the proud baronial pile which was appointed for his own dwelling- 
place. His trusty squire and attendant, Hubert, was there to receive 
and light him to his bed-chamber. As he flung down his vizored 
morion, the flickering rays of the lamp, reflected on his darkly-scowling 
features, gave to them a livid appearance, which was considerably 
heightened by their being covered with a cold and clammy sweat, like 
that which rushes from the pores of one, who hath been scared and ter- 
rified by some 
Horrid apparition, tall and ghastly, 

That walks at dead of night, and, wonderful to tell, 

Vanish at the crowing of the cock ! 

Throwing himself into a large oaken chair, he loosened his dew-wet 
mantle, and wiped with his mailed hand the perspiration from his brows. 

“* What ails thee, gallant knight?’ inquired Hubert, laying down his 
lap, and approaching to unbuckle his master’s breast-plate and greaves. 

‘“ Nothing, Hubert,” replied the latter, slowly recovering from his 
agitation ; ‘‘ though, as I live, I do believe the spirit of Count Raimond 
haunts the spot, where, six months back, he fell beneath the lance of 
some unseen antagonist—for I beheld an armed figure in the narrow 
dell that runs towards St. Robert’s Monastery, as like in port and bear- 
ing to my sire, as are these fellow gauntlets each to the other !” 

‘“‘ Tush, tush, my master! The scene—perhaps the dark and dreary 
night to boot, recalled to memory the death of good Count Raimond ; 
while busy fancy conjured up his form in the mind’s eye, distinct as 
twere reality. Prithee dismiss the thought,” 

‘“< Well, I believe in truth, it was but fancy. But, Hubert, hast thou 
heard nothing of the Lady Melesinde?” 

‘‘ Nothing, Sir Guy,” replied the Squire, “‘ though search most 
diligent and constant hath been made throughout the land; and since 
the day following her father’s burial, no eye hath seen her.” 

‘‘ It may be, then, she lives not ?” inquired the Knight, in a low, but 
solemn tone. 

‘‘ Two of the trusty messengers despatched to Normandy, have not as 
yet returned ; and it may be that these have tidings which we know 
not of.” ‘ys Tt oe ee ee 

‘¢ Were I but sure,” continued Sir Guy, “she never could return, I 
would delay my challenge for awhile : since evil omens and unpleasant 
thoughts have sorely troubled me. Knowest thou aught, good Hubert, 
concerning the prophet maiden of St. Robert's ?” 

‘¢ Nothing, save that she is a pions nun, who seeketh there to lead a 
holy and an hermit life.” 

‘‘ It may be as thou sayest; though, when she muttereth her un- 
meaning answers, she speaketh with the voice of Melesinde. This must 
be seen to Hubert, and anon But leave me now to rest and quietness ; 
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and mind, withal, thou see my arms all sound and ready for to-morrow’s 
chances.” 

The obedient Hubert thereupon withdrew from the presence of his 
master; who, flinging himself upon his couch, contrived, “mid troubled 
thoughts,” to obtain a few short hours of feverish and uneasy sleep ; 
though conscience, restless indweller of the guilty breast, permitted him 
not ‘‘ to steep his senses in forgetfulness.” 

Night, with her bright and starry train, sped silently along their 
beaten track ; and, at the appointed watch, disappeared again behind 
the western hills, leaving the glad horizon rejoicing in its freshness, or 
bathed in the glory of ‘the king of day.” Scarcely, however, had his 
beams gilded the far-off east, when the faithful Squire of Sir Guy again 
re-appeared in his master’s chamber. 

“¢ My lord!” he exclaimed, in a tone of voice bespeaking terror and 
astonishment, ‘‘ Sir Guy of Charenton, there’s strange events on 
foot !” 7 

‘“‘ Hubert!” cried the Knight, starting from his slumber—“ what 
means this sudden interruption—these wild, disorderly looks ?” 

‘“‘ I scarcely know, my lord; but even now, repairing to the tent, to 
range your arms and harness, for the field—lo! at its entrance I beheld, 
hung up, a stranger’s banner; while the proud, blazoned shield of 
Charenton was torn from its lance, and trampled in the dust, disgraced 
—dishonoured !” | 

“‘ Outrageous daring!” shouted Sir Guy, as he bounded towards the 
narrow, grated window of his tower. ‘‘ By Acre’s walls, we will not 
brook this insult! Ah! the Falcon of Anjou! Well 1 remember how 
we checked its gallant soaring at Messina; but now, alas! my mind 
misgives me—for that prophet maid foretold its reappearance, when she 
cried, there was ‘‘ a hawk in the air.””. Hence, hence—nor suffer thus 
the rising sun to shine upon the falcon of Sir Berenger!”’ 

The loyal Esquire immediately retired again, and hastened to execute 
the bidding of his master, who sat down for a moment, to contemplate, 
in his mind’s eye, the unlooked-for accident, and brood upon its possible 
result. 

In an open plain, a few toises from the moat of the feudal chateau 
of the Raimonds of Charenton, the arena for the expected trial by battle 
had been marked out. It was a spacious circle, enclosed, or rather 
surrounded, by staves and palisades, placed at equal distances from each 
other: at either barrier, however, a strong defence was erected, and a 
blood-red penoncelle displayed. Around nearly one half of the lists were 
ranged the galleries and pavilions, for the accommodation of the friends 
and partisans of Sir Guy, or for such gentles as might come from afar, 
to be spectators of the anticipated contest. The gallery for the baronial 
judges rose proudly pre-eminent above its neighbours, and moreover was 
likewise distinguished from them, by the richness and splendour of its 
awning and draperies. A little to its right was that appointed for the 
widowed lady of Count Raimond and her friends. While far below, on 
the left, might be seen the gorgeously-decorated pavilion of her accuser ; 

the cognizance and banner of Charenton displayed in its front. 

While the sun was yet low in the horizon, the spectators began to 
assemble in “numbers numberless ;” and long ere it had reached its 
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noontide point, the judges of the list took the seats prepared for them ; 
and the noble Lady Agnes, robed in the mourner’s sable garb, came 
forth, accompanied by the small retinue still allowed her, and by 
the holy Abbot of St. Robert’s monastery, and seated herself amid 
the obstreperous braying of her accuser’s clarions, and the fervent, 
though silent prayers of the freedmen and vassals of her late beloved 
lord. 
The appointed officers now proceeded to clear the arena of its crowd 
of intruders ; and anon the heralds, arrayed in the surcoats of silver and 
blue, advanced from before the pavilion of Sir Guy, where they had 
been stationed in waiting; and addressing themselves to the judges, 
proclaimed aloud :— 

_ “ Gentles and peers of France and Normandy !-—the prowess knight 
Sir Guy of Charenton, anxious for the honour of his ancient house, 
and of the holy church, here sweareth by the rood, that Agnes, lady of 
the late Count Raimond, hath proved unfaithful to her bridal vow ; for 
that she did, when at: Messina, with the court of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
admit the embraces of a stranger Knight; which Knight, Sir Guy be- 
lieveth, had aforetime defiled his father’s bed; and now is ready to 
maintain the same, even to the utterance against whoever shall accept 
his gage. Lo! where it lies!” 

And thereupon he flung the gauntlet of his master down, and blew 
from his silver trump a martial peal. 

‘‘ Lords judges of the field!” cried the Abbot of St. Robert's, ‘ yon 
herald hath pronounced a false and hellish slander; and should no 
champion come forth, in answer to this bastard’s challenge, the Lady 
Agnes here appeals to Heaven and to the ring !” 

The gay-coated officer, however, turned round, and again blowing his 
trumpet in the midst of the course, repeated Sir Guy’s defiance ; and 
anon the knight himself, armed cap-a-pze, dashed into the lists, his 
lance in its rest, and his azure-blue plume streaming like a pennon in 
the wind. The loud shoutings of his partisans welcomed his appear- 
ance ; but scarcely had he turned towards the thronged galleries, when 
a gallant horseman entered the field from the opposite barrier. His 
noble war-horse was led by one whose dress and carriage were evidently 
not those of ‘‘ a squire of low degree,” though his present office bespoke 
him not to be of ‘ gentle blood.” The chevalier himself was clad in a 
rich suit of chain and plate armour, tarnished, however, and hacked, as 
it had been worn in many a hard-fought battle. His steel cap, or 
helmet, was surmounted by a golden falcon, and a plume of snowy 
whiteness, to the base of which was attached a warrior’s mailed glove ; 
while on~ his stubborm shield, -as well as on the banner borne by his 
courteous squire, was pictured a representation of the same gallant 
bird, 
‘¢ Bastard of Charenton!” cried the stranger knight, in a voice that 
rose high above the shoutings of the multitude. ‘‘ We will accept thy 
cartel—not that we want it, since we hold a gage of thine already. 
Lo! in our helms the gauntlet left behind, when coward-like thou fled’st 
from Sicily! But now we take its fellow ; for thou hast foully slandered 
yon fair dame—and with thy bastard blood shall answer it !” 
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“Ah!” Sir Berenger of Anjou!” exclaimed Sir Guy, as he turned to 
behold his antagonist. ‘‘ Thy hawk is scarce so welcome as thy lance 
—yet will we clip its pinions !” 

Each hero fixed his spear in its rest; and, at the sound of the 
marshal’s trumpet, spurred on his courser to the charge. Three several 
courses were run, without any advantage to either party; but in the 
fourth, the weapon of the Falcon Knight pierced with such force through 
the shield of his opponent, as to bear both horse and rider to the earth. 
The victor dismounted, and Sir Guy, disengaging himself from the 
trappings of his fallen steed, stood prepared to meet him. Swords were 
drawn, and the conflict on foot raged fiercely and fearfully, while blood 
flowed alike through the armour of either combatant. At length the 
good sword of the stranger champion forced its way through the joints 
of the Bastard’s right shoulder; who, falling at the same moment, put a 
period to the ‘‘ perilous encounter.” The conqueror, instantly unlacing 
the gorget of his foe, held over his bare throat the point of his fatal 
glaive. : 

‘* Yield thee, Sir Bastard!” said he. ‘‘ That so we may shew more 
mercy unto thee than thou didst do to the brave Count Raimond, and 
the virtuous Lady Agnes. For though a father’s blood cries out for 
vengeance, yet heaven forbid J should plunge the retributive sword 
into a brother’s throat. For bastard though thou art, thou hast within 
thy veins the kindred blood of Charenton!’ Then turning to the ap-_ 
pointed arbitrators, he added, ‘‘ Gentles, we ask not now your judgment, 
for lo, Count Raimond’s heir hath proved whose cause was just; and 
here—but not of you—demands his rights. Heralds of Charenton, 
dissolve the field !” 

Who shall describe the clamour and confusion which now prevailed ¢ 
The trumpet’s martial but exhilirating notes—the rapturous shoutings 
of the countless multitude—and, above all, the fond and ardent greetings 
of the Lady Agnes, when she found, in the Knight of the Golden Falcon, 
none other than a long-lost son; whose unexpected return at so critical 
a juncture, had proved her honour spotless, as in truth it was, had 
avenged the death of ber noble lord, and secured to his legitimate son the 
princely inheritance of his sires. 

Earl Raimond now repaired to the baronial chateau of his ancestors, 
where all was again gladness, hilarity, and rejoicing ; and where he had 
not been long, ere he was joined by the reverend Abbot, who brought 
with him the supposed lost daughter of the late Count Raimond—thus 
demonstrating that he was, as became him to be, the messenger of 
peace and joy. But the joy and happiness of Sir Berenger of Anjou 
exceeded that of all the rest, when he discovered in the gentle Melesinde 
the veiled prophetess of St. Robert's monastery and his own true ladye 
love, whom busy and malicious rumour had shipwrecked, three years 
before, near the island of Limisso. 

As no more appropriate conclusion could be found to the toils and 
dangers of war, than the banqueting and festivity of a bridal, Earl 
Raimond commanded that his sister should bestow her hand upon his 
valiant brother Hospitaller ; and as it fell to the lot of the holy Abbot 
and brotherhood of St. Robert’s to consummate the ceremony, they were 
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thus made partakers in the general rejoicing; and, moreover, were 
amply and liberally rewarded for the shelter and assistance afforded by 
them to the two Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 

As for our conquered hero—having been borne from the field, he was 
entrusted to the care of a skilful leech ; and was, though after a tedious 
and lingering illness, ultimately recovered: but, stung with shame and 
remorse for his past misdeeds, he determined, according to the fashion 
of his age, to depart on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land ; but here retri- 
butive justice still pursuing him, his barque was shipwrecked upon the 
coast of Sicily—and nothing was ever after heard of the Bastard of 


Charenton. 





FELIX AND PAULINE; or, THE TOMB OF MOUNT JURA. 


I was travelling in the neighbourhood of the Alps, whither J had re- 
paired, to enjoy, for a short time, the sublimity and magnificence of 
their scenery. My imagination hovered like the majestic eagle over 
these mighty wonders of nature, but [ hesitated and trembled when I be- 
held their precipices and frightful abysses. 

Meanwhile I visited Mount Jura, whose proud head loses itself in 
the clouds. I traversed St. Claude, and buried myself in its arid sides. 
The sun had gone down behind the mountains ; already an agreeable 
freshness had diffused itself through the air—a few minutes more, and 
night would succeed the day, when I perceived an old man seated under 
a fir-tree ; his head was rested on one of his hands, and he appeared ab- 
sorbed in the deepest thought. At the noise I made, he raised his eyes. 
I requested him to direct me to some place where I might rest for the 
night. ‘* You will find none,” he said, ‘‘ but in a distant hamlet, which 
it will take you a good hour to reach. The night is approaching, and 
you may easily lose your way: if you do not disdain a shepherd’s offer, 
come into my cottage ; you will there meet with the hospitality due to 
strangers, and to-morrow you can continue your journey.” I accepted 
the old man’s proposal. 

He rose to leave the place where we stood ; but first, bending one knee 
to the earth, he kissed a rough stone, lying at the foot of the fir-tree, 
near which he had been seated. Surprised at this action, I asked him 
the cause of it. A deep sigh was his only answer. I would not press 
him, and we walked on some steps in silence. 

‘Oh, young man!” said he at length, “‘ why do you wish to rend my 
heart? Itis there—it is under that fig-tree they repose—there is their 


tomb !” 
‘¢ Pardon me,” said I, ‘‘ I perceive, from your affliction, that the ashes 


which lie there, are those of friends dear to you.” 

‘“‘ They are my children’s !” cried he—‘ but why re-open my wounds ? 
O heaven! am I not sufficiently acquainted with tears? Ah! if you 
knew their history, you too would weep over their tomb. 1 would relate 
it to you, but the night has already set in—let us go.” 
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= was silent, and I followed; fearing, yet wishing, to hear his 
ale. 

We had not gone many paces, when ! perceived, on the opposite side 
of the hill, a cottage surrounded by some trees, ‘‘ This is ‘my dwelling.” 
said he. We reached it in a few minutes. He presented me to two 
well-looking females, one of whom was preparing supper. It was soon 
ready. I seated myself near the old man, and partook of his hospitable 
meal. 

Peace reigned in this habitation, but no gaiety was there. The 
tranquil silence which prevailed throughout the place shewed itto bea 
house of mourning. This silence was interrupted only by frequent sighs, 
which no efforts could stifle: every thing occasioned my surprise, my 
curiosity. I was about to ask the old man for a recital of the story he 
promised me; but he anticipated my intention, and taking me by the 
hand, he conducted me into an adjoining room. We seated ourselves, 
he spoke thus *— 

‘* Young man, you are virtuous—I delight to think so, at least. That 
which | am going to tell you will wring your bosom. You will hate me, 
perhaps—but no, you will pity me. I was a father—I am the most 
miserable of men. 

‘‘T had a friend; he had been such from infancy. We traversed all 
France, anda part of Italy; but the fortune which we sought always 
fled from us. Wearied.with consuming the morning of our lives in vain 
chimeras, we returned to the place of our birth. We married in the 
same spring—my friend Vincent and [. 

‘“‘In the neighbourhood of this cottage was my friend Vincent's; or 
rather there was but one, for we used them in common between us. Our 
hearts were still more closely connected than our dwellings; we loved, 
and lived like brothers; and our wives were as sisters to each other. 

‘¢ Vincent had a son, whom he called Felix ; and the year had not 
expired, when I was a father, in my turn—my wife having presented 
me with a daughter, who was christened Pauline. Our union became 
stronger, for we felt ourselves happier. ‘Our children will love each 
other, wesaid ; ‘and we will unite them.’ ‘ My friend,’ said I to Vin- 
cent, ‘ we shall then be growing old, and our children will be the props of 
our age. My friend joyously embraced his spouse, and I mine. 

‘‘ When we used to return from our labours in the evening, we would 
perceive, at the foot of the mountain, our wives, seated before our 
cottages ; their children on their knees, or playing and rolling about in 
the grass, while they spun and talked together. When they perceived 
us, Felix, stronger and more watchful than his sister—for that was the 
name he was taught to call Pauline by—would point us out, laugh, and 
stretch forth his arms, as if to ask for the kiss which he knew he would 
receive. This was repeated daily—it was always new, always delightful 
to oe Ah! the heart of a father is never weary of loving ! 

elix and Pauline increased in strength and beauty. We sawit with 
JOY > = I know not what presentiment made us regret that their child- 
at wae ing: homer, we guarded with car the purty o 
nts, . thas Secs ‘oe = of these mountains_seconded 00 
still enjoyed the sports, and ann ny ve and thirteen years old, and they 
: » ane preserved the simplicity, of their earlier years. 
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‘Until this time, we employed a herdsman, to conduct our flocks to 
their pasture; we now confided them to our children. This} was a 
source of the highest pleasure to them. To pass all the day near 
Pauline, to be always with Felix, was the summit of felicity. How often 
have I stopped, with my friend Vincent, in the valley, to hear their 
songs: echo repeated them. Pauline had a beautiful voice—it was the 
voice of the heart. If she sung a tale of woe, tears fell from all who 
listened to her. Felix would fix his eyes on her in rapture, in ecstacy, 
and say, ‘ my sister, your voice is a thousand times sweeter to me than 
the song of the nightingale, when he announces the breaking of the 
morn. Pauline would laugh, and Felix be revenged with a kiss. He 
loved Pauline to distraction—he ornamented all the spots where she was 
accustomed to rest. The wanderer, bewildered on our mountains, would 
be astonished to find on this barren desert, a bower of verdure, a seat 
covered with green turf, a fountain, whose banks were embellished with 
the sweetest flowers; and would say, ‘who can have adorned this 
retreat ?’? But he would soon perceive that love was dwelling on the 
hills ! 

‘‘ Oh, sweet children! you animated these thickets, you charmed 
every thing by your presence—you made this dwelling a dwelling of 
happiness! Alas! you are no more! Every thing languishes, every 
thing perishes—the face of nature is changed ! 

‘‘ When on Sundays, or festivals, we went to the church, which is in 
the neighbouring hamlet, our children walked before us: every one 
admired them, and we beheld with pride that our happiness was 
envied. ‘ 

‘‘ It was about this time that one of my uncles died, and left me sole 
heir to a considerable farm, about a league from here. My presence 
there was absolutely necessary : I determined on settling there, and this 
deeply afflicted the family. Felix and Pauline felt more keenly than we did 
how cruel was this separation. Loving as much from habit as affection, 
unable to exist without each other, the future presented to them but days 
of sorrow. Felix said to Pauline, ‘ My sister, if you forget me, I shall 
cease to live!’ Pauline approached Vincent and me sorrowfully, and 
said, ‘ How will you be able to live, separated from one another?’ We 
made no answer, but saw the tears escape, which she in vain en- 
deavoured to conceal. ‘As for me,’ she added, ‘I never can.’ My 
heart was touched : I called Pauline, and said to her-—‘ My daughter, 
you shall often see Felix; and we will soon unite you to one another.’ 
She sighed, and answered, ‘ In the meantime, I shall suffer much. If 
he be-sick, fshall-mot be tlrere, to cure him; if he be sad, his sister 
cannot console him. I shall no longer hear his voice, he will no longer 
hear mine. Oh, my father!’ 

‘© Felix, on the other hand, was inconsolable : his imagination, always 
ardent, felt happiness or ill in their extremes. He said to me—‘ My 
father, leave Pauline here, or tell me to follow you. At a distance from 
one another, we shall both perish; and you would not wish that your 
children should die. He went to find his father; and when he gave 
him to understand that he could not, nor ought not to leave him, he 
became furious, and said: ‘ Pauline and you divide my heart, and now 
you rend it.’ Sometimes his grief bordered on madness: he threatened 
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me, he threatened his father. ‘ You have no right to take her away from 
me,’ he said to us: ‘she is the friend of my infancy, she is my daily 
companion—you have given her to me, she is mine. The most sacred 
oaths bind us: if you dare to separate us, heaven will punish you—we 
will fly from you, you will have children no longer!’ 

‘* We allowed him to speak out, for we knew his heart; we knew 
that we ought to share his grief, and not be angry with him. In an 
instant after, he returned, and said to us: ‘I was wrong—I feel it-.-] 
afflict you. Ah! blame the frightful torments that I feel! If you knew 
how unhappy I am, you would not condemn, you would pity me.’ To 
console him, I said: ‘ Felix, you know that I love you; be calm—you 
shall be my son—you shall be the husband of my daughter, of thy well- 
beloved. This is but a light cloud, which obscures, for some moments, 
the morning of your life ; the remainder of it will be more satisfactory, 
and more brilliant.’ He threw himself on my neck, laughed aloud, and 
moistened me with his tears. The adieus of Felix and Pauline were so 
distracting, that it would be vain to attempt to describe them to you. 

The day appointed for our departure arrived. Vincent and [ were 
about to separate for the first time. We divided our flocks, which for 
so long a time had mingled together, and been tended by our affectionate 
children. My friend wished to come and instal me in my new in- 
heritance. His son came with him also: that susperded his grief for a 
while ; but when we were to separate, what tears! what sighs! Vincent 
seized my hand, and said, ‘I shall see you often, but I shall oftener feel 
that you are not near me. After having lived fifty years together, 1t 1s 
very hard to live asunder.’ 

‘‘ Felix, on his return to his father’s cottage, gave way to the deepest 
melancholy. He wandered over all the places where he had been 
accustomed to see his beloved, asking them for Pauline. Pauline was 
less happy—she saw nothing which brought to her recollection the 
moments passed with Felix. 

‘‘ The next morning he was before the door of my new habitation: 
he had promised Pauline to come to see her as soon as possible. I saw 
him, and went towards him. ‘ What!’ said I, ‘so early--have you any 
thing pressing to tell me?’ He appeared to be awaking from a deep 
reverie; he muttered a few incoherent words, and appeared ashamed of 
what he had done. ‘O God!’ said he at last, ‘I have forgotten my 
flock !’ I judged that he had come almost without design. He moved 
away, and I recalled him. ‘ What do you wish for, then ?’ cried I. 
He flung himself on his knees, and said, ‘ My father! I cannot live 
without her.’ ‘What!’ said I to him, with a tone of severity, ‘can 
a man be so weak?’ These words appeared to humble him; but I 
was sorry for them, for his humiliation pained my heart. Immediately 
raising his head, with a degree of pride, ‘ Very well, my father, said 


he, with a steady voice, ‘be composed—I will be aman.’ He departed 


without another word. Scarcely had he gone thirty steps, when he re- 
turned towards me. He stopped—he hesitated: at length he said, 
lowering his eyes with confusion, ‘ My father! tell her that I will bring 
my flock Sometimes to the rock below, there. It is near, let her bring 
her's.’ I made no answer: he locked me in his arms. ‘ Will you tell 
her, my father” He perceived that | sighed. ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘ why 
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will you torture your son? If you knew how I loved Pauline!’ He 
saw, by my manner, that his request was granted : he shed a few tears, 
and fled precipitately. ‘ Good young man!’ said I, ‘love misleads him, 
but makes him happy, even in his sufferings.’ 

I told my daughter what Felix had desired me; and I saw how im- 
patient she was to repair to the rock he had appointed. From that 
moment they saw each other almost every day. This spot pleased 
Pauline very much, and Felix built there a little cabin for her—my 
daughter undertook to furnish the interior: in a short time, it became a 
delicious retreat. Pleased with their work, not less on account of its 
agreeable situation, than the pleasures which they tasted there, they 
called it the Cabin of Happiness. 

We were not apprised of their labours. One day Pauline begged of 
us to go to the rock; and Felix came there, accompanied by his father 
and mother. We found a repast prepared for us by our children, We 
experienced once more the ancient happiness of our family; the little 
clouds which had obscured the days of the two lovers, had disappeared. 
Felix, delighted at seeing us all re-united, named the rock, the Rock of 
Friendship. 

The winter came—our flocks could no longer go abroad. Snow 
covered the mountains ; the torrents, frozen in their rapid descent, re-~ 
sembled long chrystals, suspended from the rocks. very one, shut 
up within his own dwelling, defended himself as well aS he could against 
the rigour of theseason. Felix alone braved nature ; and tosee Pauline, 
he forgot the frozen masses that tumbled from the lofty precipices—love 
concealing from him all the dangers of this frightful season. Pauline 
would anticipate his visit; and seating herself at the little window in 
the top of the house, watched his arrival. On seeing him, she would 
descend, and have a blazing fire before him. When he arrived, his 
place and his breakfast were ready. I loved to see the delight of the 
one, and the tender cares of the other—it predicted the happiness of my 
Pauline. 

‘In the meanwhile, the furious winds grew moderate ; the snows sunk, 
the icebergs disappeared, the songs of the birds announced the spring. 
Felix and Pauline resumed their habitual pursuits. They promised 
themselves happiness anew, and believed they were about to enjoy it. 
Alas! they were soon to lose it for ever. | 

‘* At the distance of a quarter of a league from my farm, was a hand- 
some country seat: it belonged to a man, rich, and of a good family, 
named Varanzi.. I knew him, for, many years before, he had saved 
my life. I had been travelling, and towards nightfall, was attacked by 
two robbers. He came, most fortunately, to my assistance, and they 
fled. My liberator approached me, encouraged me, and would not allow 
me to continue my route; he pressed me to go to his house, where I 
received all the attentions of the most generous hospitality. 

‘The goodness of M. Varanzi touched me deeply, and my acknow- 
ledgments appeared to flatter him ; but since that occurrence, I saw but 
little of him—he was almost always at Paris. 

‘¢ In that year in which I took possession of my farm, he passed the 
entire autumn at his country seat. The proximity of our residences, 
induced him to visit my cottage. I brought to his recollection the 
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service that he had reudered me; and he was flattered at my remem- 
brance of it. He would sometimes come to sit under the majestic trees 
with which my house was shaded, and we would converse till night. 

‘‘One day he saw Pauline returning from the mountain, with her 
flock. She was dressed in white; a light straw hat, adorned with 
some flowers, newly gathered, covered one part of her light hair, while 
the other floated loosely on her shoulders. M. Varanzi, who had often 
seen her, but never before closely remarked her, was struck with her 
beauty. He saluted her. Pauline blushed, and appeared to him still 
more beautiful. ‘He was astonished,’ he told me, ‘to find so much 
beauty, and above all, so much grace, in our mountains.’ 

‘¢ From that moment he was scarcely ever absent from my farm; and 
he never would return without seeing Pauline come in. He would 
address some words to her, which she always replied to with sweetness 
and good humour: for how could she view with indifference the man 
who had saved the life of her father ? 


“One day I was at M. Varanzi’s house, and he opened his heart to 
me. My friend,’ said he, ‘ you have a most charming daughter ; happy 
will be the man who is destined to be her husband.’ ‘I believe it,’ said 
I, ‘‘she is an amiable and affectionate child.’ ‘ This is the moment, 
said he, ‘ to disclese to you my feelings—a longer silence would be too 
painful: my friend, I love Pauline—I adore your daughter—it is im- 
possible to live without her; and I expect, from your friendship, that 
you will not reject my suit, my earnest prayer, that you will bestow her 
hand upon me.’ , 

‘‘M. Varanzi was very rich; his proposal astonished me—h's 
reiterated entreaties flattered me. However, I told him that my 
daughter was already destined for another, and even promised. These 
words made a terrible impression upon him ; he grew pale, and trembled, 
as if the hour of his death had been announced. He persisted ; told me 
the extent of his fortune, the ease that my daughter would enjoy ; spoke 
of the repose which my old age required, which would be then at my 
command. ‘ Labour,’ said I, ‘is thea musement of man; as long as the 
use of my limbs is allowed me, 1 would not wish them to be useless; 
besides, my children will never abandon their old father. In an honest 
family, the paternal home is always that of the son; and the house of 
the son, that of the father.’ ‘ Without doubt,’ replied he, ‘ but they 
will have a family, in their turn.’ ‘So much the better,’ replied I, 
‘they will be the happier ;’ and I left him. 

I thought that his proposal was but the effect of a, sudden passion, 
which would vanish almost as quick as it arose; or that at least time 
would subdue it. I was deceived, he renewed his suit, I then 
answered him seriously, that I had compared his situation with mine, 
his riches with my mediocrity; that I felt all the inconveniences which 
generally arise from ill-assorted marriages. He endeavoured, in vain, 
to combat my arguments; I remained firm, and persisted in my refusal. 
Grieved at not being able to convince me, he had recourse to 4 
stratagem, which but too well accomplished his desires. 

He told me that he was going to spend the winter in Paris, and that 
he would return in the spring. ‘He asked me to accompany him. I 
know not to what to attribute the longing I felt to accept his offer: it 
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was, perhaps, the desire of visiting those scenes where I had passed my 
youth ; but I consented to go with him. I! left the care of my farm to 
my wife and Pauline, and in four days after we set out. Pauline wept 
when embracing me, and said, ‘ Will you be long away, my father ?” 
‘ About three months, my Pauline.’ ‘ Three months !—’tis very long.’ 
‘Less, if I can.’ ‘ You will not forget us.’ ‘Forget you, my child !— 
be assured we never forget those we love.’ ‘ Will you forget Felix 2’ 
‘Oh! that is very different.’ 

“‘ Arrived at Paris, M. Varanzai occupied himself in making me taste 
all the pleasures which that city affords. His design was, to corrupt my 
heart, to make me love his wealth, and to give birth to a desire of 
sharing it with him. I was intoxicated with so much magnificence, and 
I was weak enough to believe it happiness. He took care to multiply 
all my enjoyments—he distilled poison, drop by drop, upon my soul — 
profiting by the delirium into which I had fallen, until I had the weak- 
ness to betray both tenderness and friendsbip———Pauline !—she had 
too well foreseen that I would sacrifice her happiness; and | consented 
to unite her to M. Varanzai. He was overwhelmed with joy, while I 
thought only of the misery I was bringing upon my daughter. 

‘“* We returned immediately after to our mountains. I found every 
thing there in the best order. I told my wife the arrangements that | 
had made with M. Varanzai, and the necessity of getting rid of Felix by 
degrees. She wept—she asked me if I had resolved to make my 


daughter unhappy. ‘And why,’ said [? M. Varanzai loves her— 
he is rich. ‘ Ah! what are riches,’ said she, ‘when we lose that 
which we love?’ My wife tried to persuade me, but I was obstinate— 
I was cruel. ‘Iam master,’ said I, ‘and I will be obeyed. She was 
silent, and only wept for the fate of her unfortunate child. 

‘¢ Without explaining my motives to Pauline, I told her that she should 
no longer conduct her flock to their pasture. . This was a terrible order 
to her. She asked me the reason, with all the mildness that was so 
natural to her; but I could not then command strength sufficient to tell 
her. 

‘‘Two days after, I explained my designs to her, in the’ presence of her 
mother. I told her, that before espousing M. Varanzai, which I had 
agreed to, she must forget Felix. I pointed out to her the advantages 
of sucha match. I thought to blind her by painting the enjoyments 
which had seduced myself; but, for the first time, I deceived myself as 
to the state of her heart. 

‘<‘ Pauline replied not; all the faculties of her soul were suspended— 
absorbed by anguish.- She was bathed in tears. [I told her to retire, 
and to consider seriously of what I had been saying to her. She obeyed. 
The poor girl was so distracted, that in going away she struck against a 
table, staggered, and fell backwards. Her mother ran to her assistance 
—I ran also; but she threw herself into the arms of her mother, crying, 
‘Oh! let me die! Oh! that this was my last hour!’ Her mother 
carried her to bed, and passed the night with her. Morning found them 
both bathed in tears. 

‘© Meanwhile, some orders that were to be given had separated, for 
awhile, the mother and daughter. She returned in about three hours ; 


and we then found that she had been with the clergyman of the place. His 
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virtues, his piety, his wisdom, had rendered him respected by every 
body. Pauline, with religious ingenuousness, told him her situation, 
and the tender feelings which agitated her heart. The good man knew 
nothing of what had passed; he was ignorant that we had authorised 
the passion which Felix and Pauline felt for each other; he saw only 
obedience to the parental will. ‘To disobey our parents,’ said he to 
Pauline, ‘is to disobey God himself: He has placed them near us, to 
conduct us with that wisdom and experience which they have acquired. 
My daughter, you should obey—God will reward you for it.’ 

‘¢ She had been accustomed to regard the advice of this good old man, 
as that of an oracle; and notwithstanding the repugnance her heart 
opposed to this severity, she considered it a sacred duty to submit. 
‘Ah! well,’ said she, ‘1 will do the will of my father—I will do it! 
If I die, I shall at least have the regret of the virtuous.’ Alas! this man 
of peace and piety hurried on all our misfortunes. Why did he not 
speak to me ?—why did he not speak to me? He would have placed 
me again in the path of honour; he would have told me that my first 
engagements were sacred—that I ought to fulfil them. Oh! one word 
would have spared us many tears ! 

‘“‘ During the whole of the day, Pauline had shunned my presence, as 
well as that of her mother. I waited for the evening with impatience. 
It came. I called Pauline, and asked her whether she had thought of 
what I was saying to her. In spite of the sighs which were swelling 
in her bosom, she put on a calm air, and said to me, with mildness, and 
without hesitation, ‘ Yes, my father; it is the will of heaven that I be 
submissive to you—I will obey you. 

‘‘ This unexpected answer astonished me. I was stunned for a 
moment, but my foolish ambition soon sprung up again within me. I 
embraced Pauline with joy : I did not feel that her tears flowed upon my 
face. ‘My daughter,’ said I to her, ‘ your father and mother are old ; 
you will give them, by this marriage, that ease and comfort in their old 
age, which they need.” ‘Ah! my father, may you be contented in 
your old age, even at the expense of my happiness!’ Her mother, as 
much astonished as I was, knew not what to say—she sighed. 

‘‘ The next morning I went to find M. Varanzai : he was in his garden. 
When I informed him of my daughter’s resolution, he embraced me 
several times, calling me his father. We returned immediately to my 
house. My daughter was prepared for the interview by her mother, and 

appeared in all her native simplicity, but her beauty was evidently im- 
paired by grief. ‘ Pauline,’ said I to her, ‘ you love your father—you 
have promised to obey me.’ These words seemed to give her courage ; 
but she remained silent, with her eyes fixed on the ground. M. Varanzai 
endeavoured, by the most winning means, the most flattering words, to 
gain her confidence, but he never touched her heart. 

‘* Before leaving his house, he had despatched one of his servants to 
procure a notary. He arrived about the middle of the day. The con- 
tract was drawn up, and settlements made upon my daughter, which 


exceeded even my hopes. She was not present at these arrangements, 
they would have renewed all her sorrows. 


“In the evening, when M. Varanzai had departed, I made her 
acquainted with all that had been done for her. She was insensible to 
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it: but that which I feared to tell her, though it was necessary for her 
to be acquainted with it, was, that the nuptials were to take place in 
a fortnight. She heard me with tranquillity, and said, ‘I will obey my 


father.’ She had hardly pronounced these words, when she burst into 
tears, and threw herself into her mother’s arms. 

‘“¢ Three days having passed without Felix seeing Pauline, this young 
man was in a state of uneasiness, bordering on despair. 
she was sick; and the morning after our arrangements, I perceived 
him coming direct to my house. His presence could not but disturb 
my family, and I hastened to meet him. He approached, as usual, to 
embrace me, calling me father. This action of confiding friendship, 
which I had betrayed, filled me with remorse. ‘ My father,’ said he to 
me, ‘where is Pauline? is she sick?” ‘Oh, no!’ ‘She is well—is it 
not so, my father?” ‘Yes, my son,’ said I. ‘ Where is she then? 
replied he, with animation, hurrying towards the house. I stopped 
him. ‘ Felix,’ said [, ‘you cannot see her at this moment; return to 
your father, and tell him that I will see bim in the evening.’ ‘ In the 
evening?’ ‘Yes, this evening go!’ ‘How cold and freezing is 
your demeanour !—do you no longer love your son?’ This question, 
put with an accent of the bitterest grief, wounded my soul: my tears 
flowed, and I had the greatest difficulty to conceal them. ‘ Be assured, 
my child, that I love you—that I shall always love you: but I have 
some matters to talk to Vincent about.’ ‘ But can I not say a word to 
Pauline?’ ‘She is not in the house. ‘Shall I see her in the evening ?’ 
‘I will tell you at your father’s.’ : 

‘““ He shook his head. J saw he was agitated—distressed—uneasy. 
He left me, and walked slowly away; looking, at every step he took, 


behind him. 
‘* T avow that at this moment I felt all the perfidiousness of my con- 


duct. I had promised my friend, that his son and my daughter should 
be united. I had authorised their attachment; and vile interest, a 
chimerical happiness, caused me to break my word, and blast my honour. 
I would have repaired all on the instant; but the contract being signed, 
I could not summon courage to do so, 

‘‘ As the time for seeing Vincent approached, my fortitude decreased. 
I had not strength te encounter his presence. I wrote to him—lI told 
him all. I made use of the means by which I myself had been deceived, 
to plead forgiveness from him; the services that M. Varanzai had 
rendered me; the necessity of being grateful for them; the fortune 
that he bestowed on-my daughter. I sent my letter by a boy. His 


answer was as energetic as his soul: this is it :-— 
“‘¢T thought I bad a friend-- I am deceived. Be grateful at the ex- 


pense of friendship! Wealth is offered you—you rush to seize it. Jf 
- would have had more courage. I have but one cause of regret: it is— 


that my son has lost a virtuous companion.’ 
‘¢ | would in vain endeavour to describe to you the state Felix was in, 


when he learned that my daughter was not to be his wife. Nobody had 





a better heart—nobody was more gentle, or more reasonable ; but his 
noble pride, the workings of an impetuous soul, brought on him, at the 


sight of injustice, feelings amounting almost to fury. 
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‘“‘ When his father said to him, ‘ Felix, you must renounce Pauline, 
another is to be her husband!’ his eyes sparkled, his voice trembled, 
‘Another is to be her husband!’ repeated he. ‘No, I would sooner 
pierce her heart!’ His father endeavoured to pacify him. ‘ My father !’ 
said he, ‘you cannot know the fires that consume me—they are 
frightful, they are horrible! Leave me—I shall go mad! Who is the 
daring and barbarous man, that would snatch from me that which be- 
longs to me? Where is he? Whoever disputes her heart with me, 
shall perish by my hands, or shall take my life! Wretches! they have 
separated her from me, the better to tear her away: but I shall find— 
yes, I shall find her—and snatch her from their cruel hands.’ He 
darted out at these words. Vincent stretched forward his arms, and 
endeavoured to stop him. He fled from precipice to precipice ; no 
danger daunted, no obstacle arrested him. His aged father, who could 
not follow him, saw all his movements at a distance, shuddering with 
terror. ‘ Felix, my son!’ cried he, ‘it is your father calls you—has he 
lost all your confidence, then? Hear him—return!’ The unfortunate 
youth heard him not: he fled, but he carried along with him the arrow 
with which he was wounded. His father soon lost sight of him. 

‘With a beating heart, and wholly exhausted, he sunk at the foot of 
arock. His passion had deprived him of strength, and his loss of strength 
had abated his fury. A milder feeling had insinuated itself in his 
breast, and tears flowed abundantly from his eyes. ‘ O thou who gave 
life to Pauline, ungrateful friend !’ cried he, ‘ why dost thou refuse me 
what you have promised me? In a moment after, raising himself 
abruptly, ‘ God of vengeance ’ he said, ‘ will you not punish the traitor, 
the perjurer” Then suddenly stopping, ‘No, no, merciful God! he 
ejaculated, ‘pardon him—he is the father of Pauline !’ . : 

‘Good young man! at the moment that I was rendering him the 
most miserable of men, he could still have loved me. 

‘* His father after having walked for a long time, at length found 
him. ‘ Felix, Felix,’ said he, ‘would you kill your father. Felix 
Icoked at him, rose, and returned to him. ‘ My father,’ said he, I 
have no longer a sister, no longer a wife—they have torn her from me. 
You alone remain to me upon earth.’ ‘My son you know that I love 
you—you know that there is nothing that I would not do to render you 
happy-—fly me not, come let us seek your mother, she is in dreadful un- 
easiness.’ Vincent took him by the hand and led him on as he would 
an infant. My father, has Pauline also consented to reject me? I do 
not believe it, she loved me: she told me so, and Pauline would not de- 
ceive me. Cruel, cruel fortune.’ 

A deep melancholy succeeded these bursts of fury. Every day he 
went to the cabin, which in the joyous days of their lives, he had named 
the Cabin of Happiness. From thence with his eyes fixed and body 
immoveable he would gaze at my farm. ‘ When I see this mansion, 
said he, ‘ hope sustains my heart. I think that I shall see Pauline; she 


comes not, but I wait for her, and the illusion flatters me. Oh! if I 
could tell her once more, that I love her!—see her, speak to her but 


once, death would be less frightful. Sacred asylum of our loves, our 


happiness ! my sighs, my groans, disturb thy tranquillity; but when I 
shall be no more, silence alone will reign here.’ 
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“ During the day, Felix contented himself with wandering about these 
once happy scenes; but at night he used to come to the very walls of 
my house, and weep for his lost Pauline. ‘She weeps too,’ said he, 
‘ and they will not permit us even to mingle our tears.’ One evening 
he wrote these words on a door : 

‘<< ¢ Felix has come to breathe a sigh, for the last time, in this place. 
He will die without having seen Pauline. O you! who cause his death, 
you will weep upon his tomb—you will weep one day, but he shall be 
no more.’ 

‘‘ Having traced these words, he retired. Pauline, who for some 
nights had not been blest by sleep, rose the next morning before the dawn, 
and perceived what Felix had written. She read it with avidity, and 
throwing herself on her knees, and crossing her hands on her bosom 
she exclaimed, ‘ God of mercy, do not abandon us.’ The sight of these 
characters drawn by the hand of her friend, destroyed that strength 
which had hitherto supported her. Her mind became distracted; she 
imagined she saw the tomb open to receive the unfortunate Felix; she 
forgot the obedience she had promised, and she determined to snatch Fe- 
lix from destruction. 

‘‘In order to conceal her design, she effaced the characters and 
affected a tranquillity which deceived us. ‘Towards the middle of the 
day she went out secretly, and taking a by-way, ran to ‘the Rock 
of Friendship. She feared, yet wished to find Felix there. He was 
there as usual. A slight noise woke him from a deep reverie, he 
raised his eyes, it was Pauline, he saw her and lost both speech and 
motion. She ran to him, they fell into each others arms and their tears 
flowed together. 

‘‘ Pauline! O my Pauline!’ cried Felix, ‘ I see you before I die, I 
shall then have one moment of happiness. But Pauline, what do you 
come to announce tome? Do you come to recal me to life or do you 
come to hasten my death? You weep, ah! you love me still since my 
unhappiness affects you.’ ‘ Can you doubt that I love you!’ said Pauline. 
‘ You love me—you love me. I have found again my sister, my friend, 
my wife: Just God, bountiful God,.a thousand praises. Yes she shall 
be mine, you réstore her to me, we shall never part again.” ‘ My bro- 
ther, this is no time,’ said Pauline, ‘ to think of happiness, my father has 
sworn that I shall not be your wife,’ Your father! your father! no, 
Pauline, heaven does not require you to obey so barbarous a command. 
Ambition leads your father astray ; but one day he will curse your obe- 
dience, let us-spare -him sueh-eruel remorse. Let us accomplish the 
first vow of his heart, the only one that ours have formed. Will you 
who have so often called me thy brother and thy husband abandon 
me too? Would you bea perjurer? No, no, Pauline, my sister, you 
would not, you cannot. Come my Pauline, let me be the husband the chosen 
of thy heart. Let us fly far from those who tyraunize over us, let us fly 
to the mountains, let us go into the bosom of the Alps, there we will 
find solitude, and peace and happiness.’ ‘ Felix! O Felix! what do you | 
exact? That I should quit the authors of my being, that I should forget 
all their tenderness for me, no, my friend, no, I will not be happy at 
that price.’ ‘ Well! remain Pauline hear my sad voice no longer. 
Preserve these virtues which are the cause of my death. See these 
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steep rocks, look at these places fit to serve the purposes of despair: it is 
in one of these abysses that your unhappy lover will find an end to his 
Sorrows. 

‘¢ Go, you do not love me—you have never loved me ; you combine 
with my aggressors, you have sworn my destruction with them. Yes, 
it is you Pauline who desire my death. Well your inhumanity shall be 
satisfied. Girl without pity as you were without love, return here ina 
few moments and you shall see the palpitating remains of a heart 
which has been but too faithful to thee—you shall see it the prey of the 
vulture; you can return to your father, and with a dry eye and tran- 
quil countenance, say: Felix is no more!’ 

‘¢ Pauline struck with terror fell at the feet of the unfortunate young 
man. ‘ Felix, Felix—-O my brother,’ she cried, ‘ hear thy Pauline, 
hear thy sister, she has always loved you, she is overwhelmed with 
grief, and you would afflict her more. Ah! Felix, it is you who wish 
my death.’ 

The impetuous whirlwind does not more readily overturn the proud 
oak than did the voice of Pauline subdue the phrensy of Felix. ‘ My 
Pauline said he, pardon my raving. Oh! no, I do not wish your 
death. Rise up, pardon me, punish me, it is I who am to blame.’ 

‘ At these tender words Pauline all in tears, sighed again, but it was 
a sigh that escaped from the relief they gave her heart :—‘ mg friend, 
said she, ‘I am always thy Pauline.’ ‘If we love,’ replied Felix, 
‘why separate us? Nature, the first oaths of our parents, our hearts, 
every thing says that we should be united. O my sister time flies faster 
than the most rapid river—the hour will soon arrive when your doom 
will be fixed—it must be prevented. What! can you hesitate between 
him who has loved you from the first moments of his life, and one that 
you have never known? Pauline, if we are united we shall enjoy again 
the delights of our infancy ; we shall have the same occupations, the 
same felicity, we shall lead the same life ;—the husband that they wish 
to give you is rich, they say; I do not know if riches bring happiness, 
but I know, that were I the master of the universe, I would esteem It 
nothing were you not my companion. Speak—tell me sincerely can 
you renounce your brother, the friend of your soul ?’ 

‘ «Just heaven!’ cried Pauline, ‘must I then break your heart? I 
have consulted the clergyman of the hamlet, and he says that it is the 
most sacred duty of a daughter to obey her parents, that their will is the 
will of heaven, that it would be better to die than disobey their wishes. 
‘ 1 will die Felix—you shall be satisfied.’ ‘You have come then,’ said 
Felix with a frightful resolution, ‘to tell me this sad determination. 
What, you love me, you swear that it isso, and is another to possess it ? 
On a sudden he arose, caught Pauline in his arms, pressed her to his 
bosom and cried with a terrible voice.—‘ Well! if it must be so, we will 
die, yes we will die in each others’ arms since we cannot live together. 
Jn a moment he rushed with Pauline to a place where a perpendicular 
rock presented a frightful precipice. Already had he reached the top ; 
the terrified Pauline hid her face in his bosom, she clung forcibly to him, 
and her voice was lost in terror, he was about to precipitate himself with 
her, and destroy the most perfect the most touching form in nature. 

He stopped-—‘O monster!’ cried he ‘what was I going to do?’ He 
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loosed Pauline for he could no longer support her, his hair stood on end, 
a frightful paleness overspread his countenance ;—He fled, he feared to 
look at Pauline; she followed his steps ; ‘ fly,’ cried he, ‘ fly amadman, 
spare me from committing the most horrible of crimes: I am beside my- 
self.’ His voice faltered, his senses wandered, his head grew giddy, and 
he fell near the cabin. Recovered from this shock he casts his restless 
eyes upon Pauline, who had fainted at a few paces from him. The dan- 
ger of his adored recalled him to himself, lent him strength and reason ; 
he no longer had any desire but to recal her to life. He thought at one 
moment that she had ceased to live. ‘ Pauline, oh! my Pauline,’ he 
cried, ‘answer me,’ she’ was still immoveable; he placed her on the 
green turf, he raised her again and took her in his arms. ‘O my God,’ 
said he, ‘ it is I—I who have destroyed her.’ 

‘¢ Shortly, however, she opened her eyes, and her first look was for 
Felix ; a sigh escaped her, she revived by degrees, and was soon able 
to support herself on the seat. Felix saw her, hardly conscious of it. 
He was pensive and silent, he held one of her hands in his, overwhelmed 
with despair. 

‘* Meanwhile, perceiving the absence of my daughter, and supposing 
that she had gone to the rock, I went there and found the lovers. Had 
the thunderbolt burst at their feet, it could not have made a more ter- 
rible impression than my presence. Less compassionate than irritated, 
I approached Pauline; J took her hand and led her away with me. 
Felix saw us, with astonishment, depart ; he was stupified as a man who 
wakes from a painful dream. Pauline cast towards him a sorrowful 
look, and we walked on. Hardly had he lost sight of us, that he cried, 
‘ here I am then, alone in the universe! She is torn away from me for 
ever. She leaves me, and her last words were that she would rather die 
than be my bride. Live, cruel woman! there is nothing frightful to 
you in our separation: it is I who suffer, it is for me to die. 

‘‘ A gloomy and ferocious despair seized upon his soul; a dark 
misanthropy, the loss of all he held dear, induced him to seek self-des- 
truction. ‘ Why should [ live,’ said he, ‘ when life can be but one 
continued punishment? And for whom should I live, since she who 
gladdened my days is no longer for me?’ He remained a long time 
absorbed in these gloomy reflections. His faithful dog approached, 
flattered, caressed him; he seemed to know and to partake of the 
sadness of his master. ‘ And you too,’ said Felix, as if the poor 
animal could understand him, ‘ you shall see her no more ; and you her 
favourite lamb that I reared for her, and whose growth she watched 
with so much pleasure, sad pledge of a love that lasts no longer, you tell 
me also that I must die.” Sobs choked his voice —he burst into tears ; 
he arose and walked slowly over the places that he had embellished 
for Pauline.. ‘ There,’ said he, ‘has she told me a hundred times that 
she loved me, and that she would never love another. There are the 
flowers that I presented her with, that she placed on her bosom, which 
equalled them in freshness and in beauty! here it was that with her 
songs she celebrated our loves—Pau!ine—Pauline-—I shall never hear 
your voice—I shall never see you more.’ 

‘‘In walking along the rock, he came toastone on which Pauline had 
carved these words, in the days of their happiness ; we love each other ; 
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wt is for ever. Ona sudden, starting from his stupor, he cried, for 
ever! cruel! your hand has traced these words; they are belied by 
your heart; for ever! and she flies me; she tells me that she will 
never be mine!" The fire of despair rekindled with increased violence, 
his pangs were torture—his eye was dry. ‘I have lost her,’ cried he, 
with a hoarse but determined voice --‘ Pauline, I have lost her: well: 
let us finish the work.’ On a sudden, he walked to the precipice— to 
live without her,’ cried he, ‘ no—no—better to die. Let us put an end 
to insupportable grief, fly men who deceive, and she who betrays her 
vows. He stopped a moment, raised his eyes to heaven, and cried— 
‘ you have wished it, Pauline, it is for you, for you that I die.’ Horrible 
day! The frantic youth cast himself from the top of the rock, and 
rolled to the bottom of the abyss. 

“QO, young stranger, permit me to suspend this sad recital for a 
moment, to give free vent to my tears. Alas! from that fatal moment 
they have seldom ceased to flow. 

‘‘ The unhappy youth survived this dreadful fall; some bushes inter- 
cepted his rapid descent, and prolonged his sufferings; his body was 
horribly shattered, his face lacerated by the briars; one of his thighs 
was broken, his whole frame, in short, was fearfully mangled. He had 
fainted for a time, but the freshness of the night had restored his sus- 
pended animation. He endeavoured to rise, but in vain. It was then 
that, seeing his body covered with blood and nearly mutilated, he said, 
looking at his wounds, ‘ O, Pauline! could I love you more a O God, 
continued he, casting his eyes towards heaven, ‘ you will aid me, be- 
cause I am weak, you will comfort me because I am unhappy.’ Then, 
reflecting on the uneasiness that his parents would feel in his absence, 
‘O, that I should cause their tears,’ he cried, ‘ without doubt they are 
already seeking me, and what a night will they pass when they find that 
I do not return. In the morning they will find me, when death = 
have struck his last blow. What a sight will they have to encounter. 


-O my father !’ 


‘The hour for driving his flock home had long passed, his lambs 
bleated on the top of the rock, and from the calmness of the air, their 
plaintive wailings were distinctly heard in the distance. His faithful 
dog was running incessantly from the flock to his master, uttering low 
howlings of grief or surprise. At length he collected the wandering 
sheep near Felix, and lay down at his feet, watching, with all the saga- 
city belonging to that faithful race, the slightest movement of his un- 
fortunate master and companion. ‘ Alas!’ said Felix, ‘this is the only 
being whose pity I excite !’ , 

“Night had spread her thick wings round the scene, and a deep 
silence reigned over the face of nature. Felix heard the faint sound of 
a clock; it was the announcement of midnight in the distant hamlet: 


‘O death,’ said he, ‘ how slowly you approach the wretched!’ - 
iM Meanwhile Vincent became alarmed at not seeing his son. His 
wife felt forebodings, which she endeavoured, but in vain, to subdue. 


The old man taking his stick in one hand and a lantern in the other, 
set out to visit all the places to which his son was in the habit of con- 
ducting his flock. An hour had elapsed without success, when he heard 


S; the noise was increasing and draw- 


aslight noise, and low murmuring 
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ing nearer to him, a dog was beside him, exhibiting by his emotions both 


his joy and uneasiness. It was Felix’s dog. This sagacious creature 
looked at him, drew close to him, retired again, and showed by his mo- 
tions that he wanted Vincent to follow him. As quick as the old man 
could walk he pursued the steps of his conductor, and at the bottom of 
the rock he found his exhausted and almost expiring son. ‘ Great God! 
cried he, ‘ what do I see ?’ ‘ My father,’ answered the miserable lover of 
Pauline, ‘ I was too wretched, life was insupportable. I-would have 
died, but Heaven would not permit it until I should have again seen my 


father, and obtained his forgiveness.’ ”’ 
“While Felix was speaking, his father was examining his wounds. 


When he perceived his broken thigh, ‘O God!’ cried he, ‘ it is to you 
that a wretched ‘father must have recourse in his sorrows !' ‘ God has 
already comforted me,’ said Felix, ‘ he will soon crown his mercies by 


taking me to himself.’ ” 


‘¢ Vincent wept, but was silent.” 
‘“‘ This desolate old man, having collected his flock, endeavoured, as 


gently as he could, to place his son upon his shoulders ; in spite of all 
his efforts some cries escaped him, each of which struck deep to the 


heart of the unhappy father.” 
‘¢ Morning had appeared when he reached his dwelling. The young 


man was placed on his bed, and his mother bathed in tears, sat inconso- 
lable by its side.” 

‘¢ As soon as Vincent had seen his son stretched on his couch, he ran 
to the hamlet to request the assistance of a benevolent man there, whose 
experience had rendered him skilful in alleviating the sufferings of hu- 
manity. He went immediately and examined the injuries of Felix ; and 
to console the parents he gave them some hopes of life, although he 
himself had none. ‘ Good and sensible man,’ said Feliz to him, ‘ do 


not deceive them; I shall not recover, my heart feels that the blow is 
mortal.’ In short, he lingered on for three days; his pains increasing, 


and the wounds becoming daily more inflamed. On the third day when 
his humane surgeon came to attend to his wounds,—in order to amuse 
Vincent and his wife, and divert their attention from the bed of afflic- 
tion, and not knowing the attachment of Felix to Pauline, he spoke of 
the marriage of the latter. ‘ To-morrow,’ said he, the daughter of your 
friend is to wed M. Varanzai.’ At these words Vineent made a sign to 
him, and hurried him precipitately into an adjoining chamber; but poor 
Felix had heard all. He turned on his side towards the wall, and his 
deep groans told how deeply he felt the effects of this imprudent an- 
nouncement; but the depth of his anguish was better known when it 
was found that in despair he had torn the a from his wounds, 
and was deluged i in blood.” 

‘¢ By evening death was rapidly slvaicing: he raved, but had occa- 
sional moments of sensibility, In one of these, he took the hands of 
his parents, and said ; ‘ Oh, what. pain have I given you!’ in a moment 
after, recalling his fleeting strength, he exclaimed: ‘ Poor Pauline! you 
see how I loved you—’tis “for you that I die! Pauline too will die some 
future day ! we shall then indeed be happy ! we shall be re-united in the 

abode of the just!’ ” 

‘* As for me, ignorant of this scene of grief, 1 was wholly occupied in 
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arranging for the marriage of my daughter ; the following morning was 
to see all my cares, all my wishes fulfilled.” 


‘“‘ Towards the middle of the night when Felix was struggling with 
death, and his eyes were about to close for ever, Vincent heard a violent 


knocking at the door, he ran and opened it. It was Pauline, wild, af- 
frighted, her hair and dress in disorder: throwing herself into his arms 
she cried, ‘ My father, save me! I am lost! to-morrow, yes, to-morrow 
Iam to meet mydeath! I have fled from it! I have hastened to m 
brother, tomy husband! I implore your mercy! his pity! they want to 
tear me from my Felix! but I will never quit him! where is he? where 
is my brother? I do not see him! Heavens; you weep, my father, 
what has happened ? I must see him or die!’ ” 

‘“¢ Vincent not knowing what he was doing, or what he should do, 
took the hand of Pauline, and replying only with sobs, led her to the 
bed on which her lover was soon to yield: up his spirit. ‘ Great God,’ 
She exclaimed, ‘what do I see? Felix, my brother—my husband— 
don’t you know your sister—your friend.’ Felix recognised the voice 
of his beloved, and making an expiring effort faintly muttered—Is that 
you, Pauline ? Exhausted nature refused another word, death and the 
sudden appearance of her whom he loved above all the world were too 
much for him, his eyes closed, and his last sigh was breathed in pro- 
nouncing the name of Pauline. The tender, the unhappy girl no longer 
feeling the pressure of Felix’s hand in her’s, was seized with horror—her 
senses were bewildered, she cast her eyes on the bed, shrieked, stag- 
gered, and fell on the lifeless body of her too faithful lover. 

“In the mean time the morning had already whitened the tops of 
our mountains, when I went to Pauline’s chamber to awaken her ; she 
had to prepare for receiving the girls of the hamlet, whose business 1t 
was, according to the custom of the Canton, to present her to the bride- 
groom and conduct her to the church, What was my surprise on not 
finding her! I supposed that she was at Vincent’s, and I ran there, de- 
termined to bring her back, be the consequences what they might. 

“ The door was open, I entered and ascended’ hastily: God! what 
did I see, Felix stretched on the bed of death. Pauline in tears near 1t, 
and Vincent and his wife overwhelmed with grief. This unexpected 
sight struck me to the heart. My blood froze within me, and I stood 
immoveable and stupified by terror: and a resistless impulse hurried me 
from the scene—I fled, crying aloud, ‘ This is my crime—I alone have 
caused his death—I regained my farm uttering piercing cries, and 
nearly frantic. My house was already filled with those who, were to 
assist at the nuptials: my cries alarmed them, my despair made them 
shudder. Every one quitted me to seek for M. Varanzai; I! was 
alone abandoned by all. M. Varanzai came, and endeavoured to soothe 
me. Fly, said I, leave me, I cannot look on you, without shame and 
sorrow. Your riches have destroyed me—without them Felix would 
have been alive, and my daughter happy! He retired, and fled to a 
distant retreat, where he still laments the woes he has entailed upon us. 

‘“ In a short time all the Canton had been at Vincent’s house; the 
bed of his unfortunate son was covered with flowers and with tears. 
Such is the lot of the virtuous; every heart feels an interest in their 


misfortunes. In the evening, preparations were made to carry the body 
of Felix to the place of burial. Eight young men carried his cofhin, @ 
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party of children went before them, and their lips, pure as virtue itself, 
oured out sacred hymns. Another group of children followed the 

body, holding in their hands crowns of white roses, mixed with the leaves 

of the wild ash and holly. The young girls came next, supporting 
Pauline in the midst of them, her countenance bearing already the im- 
ress of death. His father and mother walked last. 

‘The place of this interment was at the foot of the fountain where 
you met me. It was there that he had often addressed the Supreme 
Being to pour down blessings on him and Pauline. It was.there that he 
requested in his last moments to be buried; what cries were uttered, 
what tears fell, when he was depositing in that his last home. Pauline, 
lost to every thing around her, would have thrown herself into his grave 
along with him. ‘ You are then no more!’ cried she, ‘ you can no 
longer hear your Pauline—ah! do not think that I can live without 
you. If cruel fate has separated us, love will soon reunite us. When 
her companions perceived that she was becoming exhausted from 
the intensity of her feelings, and more tranquil, they took her up in their 
arms and removed her from the scene. 

‘* As for me, I had neither strength nor courage to assist at this 
frightful ceremony, I remained at home a prey to miserable reflections. 
I resolved on quitting a place where every thing reproached me with my 
cruel injustice, my odious severity. I wen‘ to Vincent, sought, and ob- 
tained his forgiveness. We wept together over the tomb of his son, 
and as soon as my old dwelling was restored, we became again one 
family. 

‘“‘ But affliction had not exhausted its quiver. From the fatal mo- 
ment when Felix was consigned to the tomb, Pauline knew no repose : 
night as well as day was to her a period of sighs and tears. She wan- 
dered to all the places where her lover and she were accustomed to 
spend the hours of their childhood. She appeared one time wholly ab- 
sorbed in grief, at others rent the air ‘vith piercing shrieks. She went 
three or four times a day to the valley where Felix was laid, and every 
time cast a flower upon his crave, of those that he best loved. 

‘< We soon perceived that her mind began to wander; we feared from 
her unconnected and unmeaning words, that her reason was failing her. 
In a short time her actions left no doubt on oui minds that such was 
her heart-rending situation. 

‘The clergyman of the hamlet, he whom Pauline had before con- 
sulted, came to us often to afford us the consolations of religion. One 
day Pauline went to pay her customary tribute to the ashes of her lover. 
The Cure went to find her there, with the hope of calming her continual 
sorrow. Pauline rejected his advice; the only answer that he could 
receive from her was :—‘ he is no more—he is no more!’ ‘O young 
girl,’ said this good old man, ‘ forget the trifling and uncertain things of 
this world: raise your eyes to the dwelling of the Supreme Being, it is 
there you shall again see your beloved. Immortality will there crown 
your virtues and your loves. Your souls will there be united a thousand 
times purer than they were in your infancy. ‘ What, my father,’ cries 
she, ‘shall I see him again? Shall I again see him that I love? 
Praised be the God of goodness for ever. O death! listen to my voice, 
come and snatch me from the earth that [ may fly to him who perished 


for me.’ 
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From that moment her derangement increased. One evening we 
perceived that she was attacked with a violent fever. Her mother car- 
ried her to bed, and the next morning we had no doubt but that her last 
hour was approaching. On a sudden she asked us to embrace her. 
‘ Do not weep,’ said she, ‘ in a few moments [ shall be no longer un- 
happy. Rejoice rather in hymns over my tomb, for I shall be reunited 
to my husband.’ 

‘‘ She had hardly pronounced these words, than her head sunk on the 
pillow, she kept her looks still fixed on us, crossed her hands on her 
breast, and raising her eyes to heaven, she calmly closed them for ever. 

‘* Her body was placed near that of Felix, as she had desired, and all 
the inhabitants of the Canton sowed flowers upon her tomb. The deso- 
lation of our family broke Vincent’s heart : he died some months after- 
wards : his death was gentle and tranquil; and I, dragging on a life 
embittered by remorse, survive them; I wander about these grounds 
without a friend, or a companion, and I wait in humble submission until 
it shall please heaven to deal its justice upon me, by ending my wretched 
existence. 


At these words the old man walked out, leaving me bathed in tears. 





+ 


APOSTROPHE TO THE RIVER ST. LAURENCE. 


[Tue following beautiful lines were composed carrente calumo, by Mr. C. R. Pem- 
berton, whose extraordinary powers of recitation have excited so much attention in 
the metropolis during the last two months. This gentleman possesses a facility in 
the composition of poetry almost improvisatorial, and the art of modulating his voice, 
in the recitation of his compositions, with such .ingular felicity, as to excite the most 
intense interest in the minds of his auditors. The greater part of his monologues i 
been written on subjects furnished to him by the vacious audiences before whom he 
has exhibited in this country and America; and such of them as we have heard _ 
recite, are characterised by great vigour of sentiment, and harmony of versification: 
The River St. Laurence having been suggested to Mr. Pemberton, at one, of his per- 
formances at Boston, in America, heshortly afterwards produced the subjoined poem.] 


Hart Monarch flood! the sovereign stream of streams ! 
Into whose empire vast ten thousand tides 
Pour their ne’er ceasing tributes,—proudly fraught 
Each with its triumph o’er a vassal soil, 

Through which it nobly courses ;—and each bearing 

A conquest to thy bosom ; which untinged, 

Untainted by the darkly-mingled mass, __ 


Rolls in full majesty on, towards its goal— 
The wide Atlantic ! 


Whither shall I turn, 
To find thy springing source, when inland seas, 
Each in itself a Lord of waters, send 
Their homage home to thee 3—thy bed the throne 
At which they worship everlastingly ! 








APOSTROPHE TO THE RIVER ST. LAURENCE, 


Is’t he, the Great Superior called, that gives 
Thy grandeur its first monument of pride 
And beauty? Is it Huron? Michigan? 

Or those half-hidden seas, which seem to live 
But in the gaze of distant mental eyes, 
And chequer o’er the face of lands unknown ? 
_ Old boisterous Erie, swelling in his price 
Expansive, freely, ere he yields him uj», 
Is but a vassal to that mighty chief, 
Niagara. Chief of all tremendous sceues ! 
And even that foaming, awful, thunder “ing 
Chafes his vexed rage in vain! The reac y wave 
Of broad Ontario whelms his fretful wrath, 
And hides him in his deep and spreading breast ?— 
Then bears him, with his own collected dues, 
Into thy glistening bosom; where they roll 
In rippling tides along, until they reach 
Romantic Fancy’s home, the thousand isles! 

’Tis Fancy's home! her fair domain 

Of witchery, these thousand isles, 

This varied scene, which ever smiles, 
Where verdure holds an endless reign ! 
Here faery forms assembled, seem 

To trip Time’s measured space away, 

In one long, lovely holiday, 

And make reality a dream ! 
The whispering of the light-thrown spray, 

In falling, echoes back the song 

Of Elfin sprites, who trip along 
Unseen upon their airy way. 

Now twining their elastic limbs 

Around the stems of evergreen, 

Which, mantling o’er its face, are seen 
To meet the silvery wave, that skims 
Serenely on: the cedar grove 

Stoops many a branch to kiss the stream— 


The stream, too, smiles—for you would deem 


Each kiss the homage paid by Love. 
Thou seem’st to linger there, as if, proud River, 
Thou wert with that enchanting spot enthralled ! 
And Beauty, mightier spirit, bade thee stay, 
In worship of her glories gathered there! 


Then onwards, onwards! broad and deep, and bright, 
Thy march is held, while Sylvan scenes adorn 
Thy splendid course ; and savage wilds redeemed 
Smile, from the hand of art emerging, gay, 
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APOSTROPHE TO THE RIVER ST. LAURENCE, 


As if to bid thy waves triumphant pass ! 

And what a tranquil rapture fills his soul, 

Who views thy bosom when the setting sun 
Spreads its ten thousand rich, luxuriant tints, 
Gorgeous,—o’er all yon vast, ethereal vault ; 
Which throws them down to thee. Thy glossy face 
Reflects them back ;—and west and east, around 
And far, that scene enwraps, enchains the mind ! 
Oh, noble river! oh, thou beauteous stream ! 
The Universe’s face were all a blank, 

A desert chill, compared with what thou art 

At such a time-—in such an hour—and there ! 





But Fancy, duty-bound, must take me thence, 
To watch thee as thou wildly play’st among 
The intervening rapids, where thy speed 
Curls into bubbling foam— in boisterous mirth, 
Dashing and wildly rushing : gliding now, 
In all its wonted smoothness, calmly clear. 
While from one hand sublimely lift their heads, 
The snow-clad mountains, and the green-wreathed hills, 
Decked with a hundred thousand, thousand spires, 
Those verdant pinnacles, which Nature’s hand 
Erects within her heaven-roofed temple here. 


See yonder! tumbling from its parent stream, 
The roaring cataract descends, to join 
And pay his tribute to thee: while the foam, 
Curling aloft in air, proclaims afar 
His eager course—how furious is his haste ! 


Thus runs thy glory, glorying endlessly, 
Into the broad Atlantic’s whelming gorge! 
Where even thou, grand River! find’st a lord, 
To prove thy vassalage ! 














CHIT-CHAT; LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dr. Franx, of Munich, has lately published a Sanscrit printing-press at the 
place; and, from the first number of his new journal, entitled ‘ Vjasa,’ on the 
philosophy, mythology, literature, and language of the Hindoos, we are led to antici- 


pate a new era in Sanscrit literature. 


Dr. Latham is, we are informed, sedulously engaged in superintending a copious 
Index to his ‘ General History of Birds.’ 

A bust of the celebrated mathematician and astronomer Laplace, executed at the 
- expense of the French Government, is about to be placed in the library of the Institute. 
—Literary Gazette. 

A second edition of the Rev. George Croly’s ‘ New Interpretation of the Apocalypse 
of St. John,’ is in the press. 

A third series of ‘Sayings and Doings,’ by Mr. Theodore Hook, in three vols., are 


about to appear. 

A patent has been lately obtained for making a fire-proof roofing of thin cast-iron 
plates, so as to lock into each other, and effectually carry off the rain. It is said, the 
cost of this roofing will not exceed one-third that of lead, and be equally durable. 
It is also less weight, per 100 square feet, than a roof of the best thick slating, and 
much less liable to damage from violent gales of wind : it must therefore be peculiarly 
adapted to buildings of the larger class, both in safety and economy ; and we think it 
another gratifying proof of the triumph of the useful arts in this country, at the present 
period.—Weekly Review. 

The Rev. J. Rose is preparing for publication a second series of Discourses, 
preached before the University of Cambridge. 

‘ The Broken Lyre,’ a dithyrambic, by M. Agoub, has been translated into Arabic 
verse by Rehafa, one of the young Egyptians now educating at Paris. They have 
been scarcely a year there, and yet the talents of several of them are already unfolding 
(as we learn from foreign journals), in an extraordinary manner. Encouraged by his 
success of his first attempt, Rehafa is about to undertake a more difficult task—that 
of translating into Arabic the ‘ Elements of Legendre’s Geometry.’ Another pupil of 
the Egyptian school has translated ‘The Lives of the most illustrious Philosophers of 


Antiquity.’ —Literary Gazette. 

Mr. Jennings, whose ‘Ornithologia’ lately appeared, has nearly completed a 
poem, in blank verse, of about 600 lines, entitled ‘ Ornithological Musings ;’ designed 
chiefly for those who have made some proficiency in the science. 

The Horticultural Society announce a new periodical, to be called ‘ The Pomological 
Magazine.’ 


The sale of a collection of 430,000 dissertations on law, formed by a celebrated 
juriconsul, lately deceased, has been advertised in Germany: they form nearly 3,000 
quarto volumes. 

Among the later curiosities of literature, which have fallen under our observation, 
we may mention the facts, that Mr. Galt is the,author of ‘ The Omen ;’ and the Rev. 
Mr. Croly the ‘ Satirist of May-Fair.’ 


Nearly a century has elapsed since the last complete edition of Luther’s works, by 
Walch, at Halle: a new and entire edition is now in the course of publication at 
Erlangen. A selection of his works, ‘‘ suited to the present age,’ in ten volumes, has 
been recently published at Hamburgh. 

Lord Dillon is preparing for publication an epic poem, to be entitled, ‘ Recelino 
da Romano, surnamed the Tyrant of Padua.’ 

‘ The famous History of Fryer Bacon, with the Lives of the two Conjurors, Bungye 
and Vandermast,’ will form the tenth part of Mr. Thoms’s series of ‘ Early Prose 


Romances.’ 
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The first number of a new literary journal has been published at Berlin, which 
contains a summary of all the criticisms in the principal Reviews of Germany. 


The ‘ Journal of the Travels in the East,’ of the late Mr. Seetzen, has been pre- 
ared for the press by several learned men, and will be edited, it is said, by Professor 
ees of Halle. 


Mr. T. Storer announces for early publication, ‘ Illustrations of the University of 
Cambridge ;’ being a series of picturesque views, representing the Colleges, Halls, and 
other public buildings, especially such portions of them as are of recent erection, &c. ; 
together with different Parochial Churches, and some specimens of the domestic 
architecture which formerly obtained in;Cambridge, many Curiosities, &c., deposited 
in the Museum and in different Colleges. ; 


‘Military Reflections on Turkey,’ by the Baron Von Valentini, Major-General in 


’ the Prussian service, translated by a Military Officer, will shortly appear. 


Among the school books of the Chinese, there is one which contains exactly one 
thousand characters. It is a metrical composition, with eight characters, or words, to 
each stanza.. But the most remarkable circumstance is, that the same character is not 
repeated from the beginning to the end of the book: so that the learner who under- 
stands these few pages well, knows one thousand distinct words, which is one-fourth 
part of what is necessary for ordinary purposes.—Literary Gazette. 


A new Volume of stories, by a Scottish author, entitled ‘Tales of the Moors, or 
Rainy Days in Ross-shire,’ and inscribed to Sir Walter Scott, will appear in a few 
days. 


Robert Chambers, the author of ‘ Traditions of Edinburgh, has in the press a 
‘ Picture of Scotland,’ in two volumes, post 8vo. 


Mr. J. B. Nicholas is preparing for the press, the third and fourth volumes of Mr. 
Cradock’s Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs, consisting of a life of Mr. Cra- 
dock, &ec. &c. 


The Rev. Ironas Wrangham, A.M., Archdeacon of Cleveland, is about to publish 
a new edition of the Prolegomena to the London Polyglott Bible, by Bishop Walton ; 
accompanied by a variety of Notes, illustrative of the ‘ext, and noticing such original 
Criticisms as have been made on the subjects therein discussed, since his time : with 
Tables of Oriental Alphabets. The whole forming an extensive biblical and 
philological apparatus ; designed principally for the use of students 1n theology. 


The Miss Porters have a new work of fiction in the press, entitled ‘Coming t --, 
or, the Field of Forty Footsteps.’ 


‘ The Subaltern’s Log-book,’ including Anecdotes of well-known military characters, 
is announced for early publication. 


A bp wee work of considerable interest is regularly published at the eager 
called ‘ Annals of Science, Agriculture, Commerce, and the Arts.’ 1t contains muc 
information hitherto unknown in Europe, respecting the geography, mineralogy, 
botany, ‘statistics, &c. of the island of Cuba. 


The Bishop of Down and Connor is preparing for publication an octavo volume of 
Biographical Notices of the Apostles, Evangelists, and other Saints ; with Reflections 
adapted to the minor Festivals of the Church. 


The ‘ Madrid Gazette’ announces a Spanish translation of Cobbett’s ‘ History of the 
Reformation,’ 


The authors of the ‘Odd Volume’ are about to publish ‘ Tales and Legends.’ 
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